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Beronre the firft appearance of thefe papers in 
_ two volumes, the greater part of them had been. 
feparately printed, and of many of them there 
had been more than one impreffion. By this 
mode of publication I had an opportunity of 
correcting many errors, though, with all that I 
have been able to do for the amendment of the 
work in general, I am yet very fenfible of its 
deficiencies and imperfections, But the reader 
will. difcover, that pains have been taken to 
_ render it lefs unworthy of his regard; and the 
| hope of being ufeful to thofe, who are engaged 
in ftudies of this kind, has converted the trouble 
nto. pleafure. von much {till remains to be. 
pe for the perfection of this branch of the 
profeffion, not by the fpeculative and prefuming, 
who are ever mifleading us; but by men of in- 
duftrious attention and refearch, capable of re- 
ducing into order the obfervations they will have 
many opportunities of making, and of convert- 
ing them to practical ufe ed advantage. In 
‘ medical writings, {trict veracity is above all 
other things. required. and to: this-I. have con- 
a 2 {tantly 
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{tantly adhered, to the beft of my knowledge 
and judgment. 

Of the medical treatment of the dileates pe- 
euliar to women, and of the praétice of mid- 
_wifery in particular, we have no accounts from 
the earlieft writers, but fuch as are very imper- 
fect, and involved in works, which the life of one 
man would {carcely be fufficient to glean; while 
after all his labour, though his curiofity might 
be gratified, he probably would not, at this 
period of time, gain for himfelf, or afford 
to others, much fatisfaction. The cultivation 
of medicine at large, efpecially of that branch 
of which we are about to treat, 1s of a recent date 
inourown country. This, to one glance of the 
eye, exhibits a view of the fteps, by which 
human beings, in a courfe of years, emerge 
from a {tate of abfolute ignorance and barbarifm, | 
become. civilized, and arrive at eminence in 
every art and fcience. 

In what country medical knowledge ‘was firft 
cultivated, and reduced into {cientific order, 
cannot now be traced; for, beyond a certain 
period, the records we have are crowded with 
fable, and being chiefly fupported by conjec- 
ture, are by no means entitled to unreferved , 
confidence. But, long before the eftablifhment 
of fyftems, there muft have been a time, when 
means were ufed for the cure of difeafes, and 
the relief of accidents. There mutt alfo have 
been a time, when the rude but well-meant 

endeavours 
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endeavours of one friend, to relieve another 
in ‘diftrefs, ceafed, and application was made 
to thofe, who were fuppofed to have more in- 
formation, or greater {kill. This would pro- 
perly be the origin of the art. By what fteps 
ot means the Greeks became fooner and. better 
informed, in all arts and fciences, than many 
other nations, we cannot now decide; whether 
it depended upon the force of their own native 
genius, to which fomething muft be granted*, 

or whether this knowledge were communicated 
by fome preceding or neigbouring people. But 
itis probable, that the Greeks were inftructed by 
the Egyptians ; and thefe, as many contend, by 
the natives of India: yet by whatever means 
they acquired their information, to the Greeks the 
diftinguifhed glory is due of having conveyed, 

in their own language, the rudiments not only 
of medicine, but of almoft every art and f{cience, 
to all the weftern world. Though the moderns 
have availed themfelves of every advantage they 
could obtain by the ftudy of the ancient writers, 
it may be truly faid, that they have not always 
been too liberal in their acknowledgments. 
But of this pofthumous reputation [Hippocrates 
has had his full fhare, for his very name feems 
to have infpired with enthufiafm every fucceed- 
ing writer; as all thofe, of whom we have been 
accuftomed to think with veneration, or to 


*See Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens, 
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{peak with refpect, have mentioned him with 
admiration, and held him up to our view as an: 
example to be imitated, or as a pattern to 
be exactly copied. Whether we confider his 
writings with regard to the {trict morality 
which they inculcate, the liberal conduct which 
they recommend, the {trong and extenfive ob- 
fervations with which they abound, or the or- 
der and method in which thefe are_conveyed, 
it is not poffible to withhold our efteem*. He 
had likewife the good fortune of writing ina 
language, which was not only known, but 
fpoken with claffical purity, for a longer time 
than any other; for Mippocrates lived near five 
hundred years songs the Chriftian era, yet the 
Grecian was the popular language at Conflanti- 
zople, even at the time when this city was taken 
by Mahomet the fecond, in the fifteenth century. 
The Greeks alfo maintained an acknowledged 
fuperiority if literature and. arts, for a long 
time after thei political- fovereignty was loft. 
But if there be any progreflive power in the 
human mind, if any advantage be obtained in 
the practice of medicine by the knowledge of 
the circulation of the blood, or of an infinitely 
more correct anatomy and phyficlogy at large ; 
by the vaft difcoveries, improvernents, and ap- 
plication of chemiftry ; by a more copious and 


*°Sée a {hort wae elegant abftract of the medical obferva- 
‘tions and praétice of Hippocrates, in the Hippocrates Contrafus 
of Dr. Burnet. 
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more efficacious materia medica; by the record- 
ed experience of fo many ages; or by the fe- 
veral collateral arts, which medicine calls in to 
its aid; we may furely be permitted to fay, 
that Hippocrates ought not to be confidered as 
the guide of phyficians at the prefent time, or | 
as having in any degree limited either the per- 
fection or extent of the art, but as an iluftrious 
fpécimen of ancient medical knowledge and 
practice. If this obfervation hold good with 
refpect to Hippocrates, it will have more force 
when applied to all his tranfcribers and com- 
metitators, many of whom feem to have loft, 
in their attachment to him, the ufe of their own 
reafon and judgment; conftantly praifing learn- 
ing at the expenfe of knowledge, and rejecting 
every improvement, which could not be explain- 
ed or juftified by his writings. To the Greeks we 
are indebted for the works of Arifiot/e in the time 
of Alexander the Great; and it was the firft ob- 
ject of the Romans, who fubdued them, to ac- 
quire a knowledge of their {ciencées, and to 
-poflefs themfelves of examples of their arts. 
Witb information of almoft every other kind, 
the Greeks are to be confidered as the inftruc- 
tors of the Romans in medicine; and, allowing 
for forne change m the arrangement, a {trong 
intelligence in his felections, the addition of what 
he had collected from other writers, a few 1m- 
provements in furgery, and the local application 
of i before known, Ce//us, who lived at 

ad Rome 
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Rome in the early part :of. the firft century, nay 
be confidered as an inftru¢tive and elegant 
abridger of the writings of Hippocrates. 

The flourifhing ftate of the Romans was of 
fhort duration. In the fourth century the em- 
pire was divided into the eaftern and weitern. 
Rome, which was the capita! of the latter, was 
taken by Odoacer, king .of the Fleruli, under 
whofe fubjection it. remained; and the Romans 
ceafed to fpeak the Latin [ay re in the begin- 
ning of the feventh century. But neither the. 
conquett of Rome by Odoacer, that of Alexandria, 
under the Caliph: Omar, nor the permanent 
fubjection of Confiantinople by. Mahomet the fe- 
eee in the fifteenth aps extinguifhed that 
knowledge, and thofe arts, «which a been-fo 
long and fo ftrenuoufly se tivated and exercifed. 
- From the deftruction of, the library at. dlewan- 

dria, which had many bad. and fome good ¢on-. 
fequences, were produced the icheols of Antioch 
and Haran, or what.may:be called the Arabian 
{chools, the principal medical writers of which 
were Rhazes, Avicenna, Avenzoar, and Albucafs. 
“The fentiments and manners of no people could 
be lefs favourable to learning than thofe of the 

Arabians; and we accordingly find in every 
‘hift tory, that when they {poled Alexandria, the 
intention of their chiefs was to deftro y all kinds 

of {cience, by burning the magnificent libraries 
which had been there collected ; and every book 
which efcaped the general havoc was. preferved 
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by the care.or partiality of private men. The 
writings of the Arabian phyficians were chiefly; 
though imperfectly, tran{cribed from the Greeks. 
Thefe it will be allowed are {carcely ever read ; 
but they are faid to contain little of | importance, 
except that the firft account of the Grail Box, 
and of a few other difeafes of lefs confequence; 
was given by the Arabians; and that Avicenna 
was the firft, who defcribed the forceps, an in- 
ftrument contrived for the purpofé of delivering 
women in cafes of difficult parturition, prefetv+ 
ing at the fame time the life of the child. 

After the deftruction of the library at Alex= 
andria, the Grecian manufcripts, which weré 
preferved;, were tranflated. into the Syriac, 
Perfian, and Indian languages; and the learned 
were ditperfed in different countries. For it ap- 
pears, that, in the year 767, A/manzur, the foun 
der and Caliph of Bagdat, fent for a {kilful and 
learned phyfician from India; which I mention; 
as it feems to explain an obfervation made by 
the Raja of Kifhenagur, and reported by the 
learned Mr. Halheld in the preface to his Per rfian 
Grammar, without any violence to oches 
chronologies: Thus wars and apparent devatta- 
tion, eeaihe: in the hands of Providence, the 
means of diffufing learning over many Gountriés 
which might otherwife have remained in igno= 
rance. - 

- But the firft {ehools, from which the weftetn 
part of Esurope derived knowledge, were efta 
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blifhed in Italy in the eighth century; and the 
moft famous of thofe, in which the art of 
medicine was taught, were at Padua; whither. 
all, who aimed at excellence, reforted, with the 
view of purfuing their ftudies, and of qualifying 
themfelves for practice. From the contiguity 
of the two countries, from the frequent wars 
- carried on between France and Italy, or from 
other caufes, the French had many opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge. Schools were efta- 
blifhed among them, encouragement was given 
to learning, many able men arofe, and France, 
by its more convenient fituation to Britain and 
the northern nations, fucceeded Italy in literary 
reputation ; Paris and Montpellier being the places, 
to which ftudents in medicine, as well as other 
arts, reforted for inftruction, even down to the 
beginning of this century. 


_ Asour fifty years before the birth of Chrift, 
Julius Cefar made a defcent from Gaxl into 
Britain, a country then but little known, the 
inhabitants of which were in a very uncivilized 
{tate; if we except thofewho lived on the fouth- 
ern coaft of the ifland, perhaps not one degree 
more enlightened than the /zdians, whom their 
potterity afterwards difcovered in America. The 
Romans continued long enough in Britain, to: 


humble 
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humble and render more tractable the ferocious 
fpirit of the natives, to prepare them for civili- 
zation, and to teach fome of thofe arts, by which 
the evils of their {tate might be lefiened, and 
a portion of the comforts of life acquired. On 
the retreat of the Romans trom the land, about 
the year 426, fuch of the natives, as, after an 
impotent oppofition to their arms, and a rejec- 
tion of their government, had been driven to 
the diftant parts, poured with trrefiftible fury 
on thofe, who had fubmitted to the do- 
minion of Rome. ‘Thefe called in the Saxons, 
to affi{t and to protect them, about the middle 
of the fifth century. Subjection is ufually the 
lot of thofe, who claim or receive political pro- 
tection ; and the Saxons aflumed the government 
of Brita. Being but little more civilized than 
thofe they came to defend, they could furnith 
few means of 1 improvement ; and the Danes, in 
their fubfequent 1 invafions, checked and reduced 
the {mall advancement, which the Britons had 
made towards learning, notwithflanding the 
encouragement aftorded by ‘4/fred, about the 
year goo. The Norman conqueft took place 
in 1066, and the change, with all its difadvan- 
tages, was productive of fome Saar Suck to 
the nation: but the great profpedct of literary 
improvement arofe towards fk tania ot 
the twelfth century, when Richard the Firft 
undertook his crufade to the Holy Land. It 
appears, however, that there was not a fingle 

man 
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man in his whole army,who underftood the Gre: 
cian or Syrian language ; fo that, without any ad- 
vantage to balance the lofs of his fubjeéts, or the 
expenditure of his wealth, in all likelihood, he ~ 
and his people returned to Lingland almotft as 
ignorant as they departed. During all this 
barren, and dreary time, that is, for the fpace 
of nearly thirteen hundred years, the excellence 
of the Britons feems to have been in the 
firength of their arms, for they were conftantly 
engaged | in wars foreign or domettic, and men- 
tion is {carcely made of any man, who had a 
claim to be confidered as learned in an y {clence, 
before Roger Bacon, who lived in the thirteenth 
century. He was a man endowed with a very 
fuperior and excelling genius, .who,. among | 
other. branches. of philofophy, applied himfelf 
to chemittry, which he carried to higher degrees 
of perfection than his _predecefiors of any age 
or nation, as well as laid the foundation. of 
many modern improvements. A few other 
names of medical men indeed are recorded,. as 
Richardus Anglicus, Nicholas de Ferneham, Johannes 
de Sanéto Egidio or Ciel Hugh of Evefham, ) 
and Gilbertus on iglicus*® ; but John a Gadde efden 
was the firft Engl iaian. according to Dr. 
Freind, who acquired fufficient reputation. to 
be appointed Phyfician to the Court, which 
Gadde/den was, in the reign. of. Edward the 


* See Aikin’s Biographical Memotrs., 
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Second. His work, which he called the 


«© Rofa Anglicana,” was, never printed ‘in 


England: and if it be compared with thofe ‘of 


the Greeks, and perhaps of fome other phyficians 
of his time, he may deferve the feverity of that 
cenfure, which has been unfparingly patied upon 
him. But furely much allowance is to be 
made, and fome honour muft be given, to the 
firft man in any country, who, by diftinguith= 
ing himielf, was preferred to a place a fuch 
high truft and importance. About the fame 
time-lived John Ardern, a Surgeon of great re- 
putation at Newarke in Nottinghamfhire, who 
compofed many works, none of which have 


been printed, except his treatife on the “ Fittula’ 


‘in Ano.” | | 

In every country knowledge muft be ‘ac- 

uired by the mere matey: and genius of 
the natives; or by communication iit other 
countries, in which it already exifts; or the ru- 
diments, derived from fome other ation, ‘may 
be carried to greater perfection by the induftry 
and genius ar thofe, who originally received 
their inftruction from foreigners. [fk nowlédge 
were conveyed from the Babylonians or Tiddsiiies 
to the Egyptians, thofe would probably alford ‘an 
example of the firft; the Crk: of the féecond; 
and all Europe of the third. But the progrefs 
of knowledge would in the beginning ‘be ‘ex- 
ceedingly flow, in every nation; and even fup- 


pofing the powers of the mind ‘were not’ ‘di- 
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verted from the purfuit by. more favourite ob- 
jects, it would be long before men thus cir- 
cumftanced could be put into competition with 
a people already informed. The abilities of 
particular men would very often be lott by their 
death; and, if they were difpofed to convey 
their knowledge by writing, the number of 
copies, would be comparatively {mall, full of 
the errors of tranfcribers, and difficult. to 
be underftood, from unavoidable changes in 
the meaning of words, and the conftruGion 
of the language in which they might be written. 
Nor would a people deferve the name of {kilful 
and learned, becaufe there were a few men of 
diftinguifhed, abilities among them, but becaufe 
the generality were fo well. informed, as to be 
able to execute with aptitude and intelligence 
what was. required of them for the good of 

fociety. | 
All or the greater part of the impediments to 
the acquifition or diffufion of knowledge in ge- 
neral were happily removed in the fifteenth 
century, by the difcovery of the art of printing, 
by John Fau/?, or fut, a German, about the year 
1433. This art was introduced into Britain in 
the year 1470, by William Caxton, who hired 
himfelf as a fervant at Cologn, for the purpofe 
of qualifying himfelf as a working printer. 
There are two books, which, it is faid, were 
printed by him before his. return, of one of 
which we fhall have occafion to take notice. 
7 ‘Another 
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Another event extremely favourable to the im- 
provement of medicine took place early in the 
next century, that is, in the year 1518. This 
was the eftablifhment of the College of Phy- 
ficians in Loudon, by the charter of King 
Henry the Eighth. The words of the charter 
of the college denote its view; Lmproborum 
hominum qui medicinam, &c. audaciam compe ofceres 
the kind of inftitution, imflitutarum civitatum in 
Italia exemplum imitati; and the perfons to whom 
it was granted, gravium virorum dociorum, &c. 
precibus Sepa For certain purpofes, intend- 
ing or promoting the good of fociety, thefe men 
were directed to form a college, with powers 
for their internal regulation, as forcible as thofe 
ever granted to any other univerfity or college; 
provided fuch regulations, and fuch only, were 
made and nied. as preferved and promoted 
thofe interefts of fociety, which were com- 
mitted to their truft. J mention thefe circum- 
{tances, becaufe the felecting power of the 
Fellows of this College, sheuen allowed to all 
others, has been difputed by fome very able 
and worthy men, who, perhaps, did not refledt, 
that before its eftablifhment, no fchool, or 
- even lecturefhip for medicine, had been 
founded in this country, nor had a fingle book 
of any eftimation been written by a native of 
it; but that the art was then practifed without 
reftraint, by men as bold as they were ignorant: 


or forefee, that, if the college were to be fup- 
prefled, 
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prefied, or the exercife of its powers perpetually 
checked and contefted, the art would, in all 
probability, decline into its primitive ftate of 
ignorance and confufion. Jt would, moreover, 
be eafily proved, that, fince the year 1518, 
there have been, at every period of time, phy- 
ficians of diftinguifhed abilities and eminence, 
and that the general literature of this country 
has been in. many inftances very effectually 
_ affifted by the members of this college. There 
can {carcely be a doubt, but that very important 
benefits have accrued to fociety from the efta- 
bhifhment of the College of Phyficians, and 
that the rank and dignity of the profefiion have 
been raifed and fupported by it. “As “early 
proofs of the firtt, I may mention the difcovery 
of the. circulation of the blood, by Harvey; the 
doGrine of irritability, firft cultivated by Giliffon; 
the reduction mto order, and more accurate. 
anatomical knowledge of the brain and nervous 
fyftem, by Willis; the difcovery, or at leaft the 
great improvement of our knowledge of the 
glandular and lymphatic fy{ftem, 3 Jolliffe, 
Wharton, Needham, Willis, and many other very 
able men. of their time; and the difcoveries of 
Mayow, whom Iam proud of having contributed 
to refcue from oblivion. The fecond pofition is 
felf-evident. Even thofe who are not members, 
: eventually partaking of its advantages, and pro- 
fiting by its eminenee, are interefted in its 
fupport. In the courfe of time, the rules of 
eke: this, 
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like thofe of many other foundations of a 
fimilar kind, may require alterations according 
to the progrefs and improvement of {cience: 
but the powers already granted might be effec- 
tually exerted, to prevent the frauds, hinder the 
impofitions, and curb the audacioufnefs of — 
ignorant and unprincipled men; and the exer- 
cife of this authority was never more neceflary, 
than at the prefent time. It is probable, that 
this important purpofe would be anfwered if no 
patent forany medicine were to be granted, or 
any noftrum allowed to be fold, without a tefti- 
monial of its efficacy and fafety from the college 
of Phyficians; and by compelling every perfon 
practifing medicine in any form, to become a 
member of. the college of Phyficians, of the 
college of Surgeons, or the company of Apo= 
thecaries. Nor does it feem difficult, to'make 
regulations, fo ftrict that they fhould'refift any 
claims to the privileges of the college by the pre= 
fumptuous, yet fo liberal as not to withhold them 
from the deferving ; and thus improve beth its 
public and profeflional benefits. 

One of the firft books printed by ‘Caxton was 
*«« Rartholomeus de Proprietatibus Rerum.” He 
is named in the firft tranflation, which was 
made under the protection of one of the earls 
of Berkley, as B. Glanville; but the title of the 
copy of the book which I have, probably 
Caxton's, 1s this—* Incipit prohemium de pro- 
 prictatibus rerum FratrisBartholomei, Angli- 
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** c1, de Ordine Fratrum Minorum.”’. This is iri 
the nature of a Cyclopedia; and band a book not 
much known, I allow myfelf the Libertas of mak- 
ing an extract from it, which will fhew the na- 
ture of the work. His obferyations on fire, which 
will exhibit his philofophy, are in this order— 
De forma—De. elemento—De igne—De flamma 
—De fumo—De carbone—De {cintilla—De favilla 
—De. cinere-—The following from his chapter 
de infirmitatibus will fhew his. medicine.—De 
Jebre—De febre effymera—De ethica—De febre pu- 
trida—De fignis putride febris—De febre cotidiana 
—De Jebre terciana et egus fignis et cura—De guar- 
tana et ejus fignis et remediis—De febre fimplici 
et compofita. He has a chapter de obffetrice, and 
another de. umbilico, but they both relate al- 
moft wholly. to the, management of the child. 
A. book-hke this premifed to be of great fervice; 
but, ‘though the-circle was comprehenfive and 
tegular, it?was filled, not with the obfervations 
of a man of real-knowle dge or experience, but 
with popular opinions ; ae thefe collected, 
without much _ difcrimination, from other 
writers. .“A.tranflation of this work, by Join 
Previfa, was” printed by Wynkin de Worde in 
1507, another edition by Berthelet in 1536, 
and I believe feveral others. Very few medical 
books. feem.to have been printed about this 
time; and- from the examples, their lofs is not 
to be regretted. The ‘“ Judycyall of Vryns”’ 
was printed in 1512; “A litel boke for the 
infirmities 
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infirmities and grete Sicknefle called Peftilence,”’ 
which pafled' through many editions; and: “ A 
little treatyfe called the Gouernail a Helthe.”’ 
But in the year 1522, Linacre, who was the 
firft prefident of the college, publifhed, when 
fixty-two years of age, a tranflation of different 
parts of Galen, which he thought moft ufeful 
to be known. The ability and elegance, with 
which this tranflation was made, are univerfally 
acknowledged, and great honour was juftly 
given to Linacre, on this, and many other oc- 
cafions. But the Englith practitioner did not 
reap much advantage from the work, for, 
though there might not have been fix men in 
the nation at that time able to read or tranflate 
Greek, and probably fome hundreds who under- 
{tood Latin,y et the bulk of the people were {tran- 
gers to both the languages; and of this Linacre 
hirniels feems to have been fenfible, for he im- 
mediately afterwards publifhed his “ Rudimenta 
Grammatica Lingue Lating.” Nor can there help 
lamenting two defects even in Linacre’s plan; one, 
when-the college was eftablifhed, that he did 
not encourage the publication of papers on me- 
dicine, under 'the aufpices of the college; a de 
fect feen by the eftablifhers of the Royal Society, 
who publifhed fuch papers in their tranfactions, 
a place not the moft proper for them; the other, 
that he did not print his works in Exgli/h; in 
whigh they would have been generally read, 
have aftorded immediate inftruction, ftood as 
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good: examples, and taught a proper method 
of Writing. It is amongft the moft remarkable 
things I have met with, that no writer in any 
other language, than that of the country in 
which he lives, ever feems to be generally un- 
derftood by the people of that country, of which 
I could adduce feveral proofs. But this not being 
done by Linacre, the Englifh medical writers 
returned to their former ftyle; and for many 
years little real progrefs in knowledge was made, 
or any titles heard of but thofe of Urynals, 
Judgment of Urynes, Anatomies of Urynes, Tre- 
Juries of Helth, Mirrours of Helth, Anthido- 
taries, Breusaries of Helth, the Trefures of poore 
Men, Herbals, and the like, by medycyners and 
aftronomers. But about the year 1540 fome 
attempts were made to tranflate books of repu- 
tation into the Englifh language ; as Sir Ulrich: 
Hutten on the wood called Guaiacum that 
healeth the Frenche Pockes, by Paynell, Canon 
of Marten Abbey, who had alfo tranflated many 
other books about 1533; the Ca/fell of Helthe 
by Sir Iho. Elyot, who was not a phyfician; 
Albertus Magnus; Prognofticacions out of the books 
of Ypocras, Auicen, &c. and the Queftionarie of 
Cyrurgyens, with the formularie of lytell Guydo in 
Cyrurgie. In the year 1540 was alfo publithed 
the firft book on the fubject of midwifery in 
Eugland*, called “ The Byrth of Mankynde,” 
otherwife 


* Dr. Combe has in his poffeffion the identical manufcript 
copy of this work, which was prefented to Catherine, Queen 
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atherwife named *¢ The Woman's Booke,” by 
Thomas Raynold, Phyfition; the fecond edition 
of which was imprinted at London, by Thomas 
Ray, whofe name is not mentioned either by 
Ames or Herbert, in their hiftory of printers. 
This was alfo the firft medical book which has 
prints reafonably well executed from neat 
drawings. As every one of thefe books went 
through feveral editions, we may conclude they 
were in high eftimation. Then (1545) came 
forth alfo an abridgment of Ve/alius, of which 
the copies are not {carce, under the title of, 
«¢ Compendium totius Anatomiz delineatio cre 
* exarata, per Thomam Geminum Londini.”’ 
Geminie was an engraver. The knowledge of 
Vefalius was more extenfively fpread from his 
book being ftudied by painters and artifts. In 
the original work of Ve/alius, a great part of the 
engravings, it is faid, were defigned by Rubens. 
But one of the firft Exgli/h medical books, 
of any value, properly fiicakines I take to be 
“a fhort and profitable treatyfe touching the 
cure of the difeafe called Morbus Gallicus; withe 
ann account of the nature of Quickfilver, by 
G. Baker, Maifter of Chirurgerie, 1579, and 
the firft book in furgery, called, ‘‘ An Excel- 
lent Treatyfe ef wounds made with Gun- 


of Henry the VIIIth. This copy is fagned with. the name 
of Fonas, but it does not appear why the book was after- 
wards publifhed in the name of Rayxold, 
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fhot, &c.; by Thomas Gale, Maitter in Chirur- 
Serie, (sans sp The dedication ‘ to Ambrofe 
Paré’s work: 1s-dated Feb. 8, 1379, and it was 
tranflated into: Engh ifh in 1634 by Thomas 
Johnfon; fo that it may be doubted whether 
Gale did not precede Pare in the recommenda- 
tion of a more fimple method of treating gun- 
fhot wounds.. The fame Thomas Gale, who 
was a very meritorious and indefatigable man, 
alfo printed “ An Encherridion of Chirurgerie,” 
and many other works relating both to furgery 
and medicine, together with the “ Inftitution of 
aChirurgeon. Near the fame time John Halle 
publifhed what he calls the ‘* Chirurgia Parva 
Lantranci;” and John Bannifier “ a Treatyfe of 
Chirurgerie;’ and foon afterwards William 
Clowes “ A bricfe and neceflarie treatyfe touch- 
ynge the cure of the difeafe called Morbus 
Gallicus, or Lues Venerea, by unctions and 
other approved waies of curing.” (hereéthad:- 
been publifhed in the year 1577, a profytable 
treatyfe of the anatomie of man’s bodice, 
compyled by that excellent Chirurgeon, ™. 
Thomas Vicary, Eq. Sarjaunt Chirurgeon to 
Edward the Sixth, Queen Marie, and Queen 
Elizabeth, and alfo chiefe Surgeon of St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hofpitall. There was alfo printed 
in 1597, ‘© The whole courfe of Chirurgerie,”’ 
by Peter Lowe, a Scotchman, Aurelian Doctour 
in the facultie of chirurgerie at Paris, which is 
quoted in the Critical Enquiry publifhed about 

| fifty 
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fifty years ago by Samuel Sharp, one of the moft 
expert and able furgeons this country ever pro- 
duced. I find a few books publifhed by phy- 
ficians about this time.—* A fhort difcourfe of 
« the moft rare and excellent Virtue of Nitre’— 
«¢ A Greene Foreft, or a Natural Hiftorie,” by 
John Mapler, M. A. and ftudent at Cambridge 
—<« The Hammer for the Stone,” by Walter 
‘« Carie;—and a briefe treatyfe called “ Carie’s 
‘ Farewell to Phificke’—“ Stirpium Adverfaria 
«« Nova perfacilis inveftigatio luculentaque ac- 
 ceffio ad prifcorum Materiam Medicam’’— 
‘© The Benefit of the auncient Bathes of Buck- 
« ftone, and the Bathes of Bathes ayde; by John 
«* Jones, Phyfician”—‘‘ Hygeina, &c. authore 
‘‘ Timotheo Brighto, Cantabrigienfi Medicinz 
<< Doétore :” and a Treatyfe of Melancholic, by 
the fame author; ‘* Praxis Medicine Univerfalis” 
(1598), and many others in number, but not of 
much value, though they fhew very fatisfac- 
torily the pains taken by the Exgli/h to acquire 
knowledge by their own induftry, and by tran{- 
lating many of the works, which were then held / 
‘in particular efteem. But it appears alfo, that 
the progrefs made by the Engli/h phyficians 
and furgeons, for the improvement of the re- 
f{pective branches of the profeffion, had not been 
very rapid, and that. much remained to be done - 
at the commencement of the feventeenth cen- 
tury; and particularly that the practice of mid-~ 
ae 4 | wifery 
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wifery had not been yet attended to, unlef as 
a part of furgery. 

It is neceflary to obferve, that this order, in 
which we are {peaking of different writers, is not 
meant as recommending an order of ftudy; be- 
' caufe it feems to be univerfally agreed, that it 
is beft for learners to begin with acquiring a 
knowledge of thofe authors, who have written 
on the principles and practice of the prefent 
time, and thence to proceed to the ftudy of 
former writers and of the ancients. 

In the year 1560, Francis Bacon, afterwards 
Lord Verulam, was born, a man whofe fame 
will receive no addition from any applaufe, 
which it is in my power togive. He was a 
meteor, from whofe luftre all nature received 
fome light. Though he did not apply himfelf 
particularly to the ftudy of medicine, he has 
left many ufeful obfervations relating to it; and 
he promoted this, and almof every other branch 
of knowledge, by teaching and praciufing the 
only effectual method of acquiring it. The 
more profound w orks of this writer are perhaps 
to be ftudied with advantage only by men who 
have a greater fhare of genius than common, or 
by thofe who have been blefled with a learned 
education; but his traGate ge Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum may be of ufe to all, as, if read with Care, 
it is not difficult to underfltand, and abounds 
with the moft acute obfervation and profitable 
inftruction, though he himéelf fpeaks of it in 
lowly terms, 

In 
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In the year 1578 William Harvey was born 
at Fo/k/fon, in Kent; and, having completed his 
ftudies at Cambridge, he went to Padua, where 
he was admitted to the degree of Door in uns 
ufually flattering terms of approbation, in 1602, 
In the year 1615 he was appointed by the 
College of Phyficians, to read the le@ures on 
anatomy and furgery; and in thefe he firft pro- 
mulgated his difcovery of the circulation of 
the blood, a difcovery fo complete, that no 
perfon has ever controverted one pofition, or 
amended his explanation. With all the faga-~ 
city and perfeverance of a truly great man, he 
‘applied himfelf to form an entire hiftory of 
the generation of animals, with that of the 
' preceding and accompanying changes; but his 
{tudies were interrupted, and many of his pa- 
pers loft, in the time of the civil war. It does 
not appear, that he had determined to publith 
the reft, though finifhed with admirable cor- 
rectnefs, till he was prevailed upon by the fo- 
licitations of his intimate friend Sir George Ent, 
who fupervifed the printing of them in Lnglhifh, 
in the year 1653; but I have no other authority 
for this fact than the preface to that edition 
written by Sir George. By inclination, or the 
necellity of his affairs, Harvey was engaged in 
the practice of Midwifery, by which means he 
got that information, which enabled him to 
write his ‘ Evvercitatio de partu,” and the many 
excellent obfervations upon that fubject, with 

which 
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which his. works abound. He clearly enter- 
tained an opinion, thatthe knowledge of the 
circulation, the conftituent parts, and properties 
of the blood, would enable phyficians to cure 
all difeafes; but experience has not confirmed 
its truth. . The difcoveries which Harvey made, 
the many fubjeé&ts which he illuftrated, and the 
delicacy and patience which he exercifed in his 
invettigations, then unknown in this country, 
entitle him to the higheft honour as an anato- 
mift, and as a man of fcience. He died at 
eighty years of age, honoured and beloved for 
the greatnefs of his abilities, the ingenuoufnefs 
of his difpofition, and the mildnefs of his man- 
ners. His character is ftrongly marked in a 
fine picture of him, taken in his old age, now 
in the mufeum of the late Dr. Hunter. 

From the gradual progrefs of fcience, -from— 
the encouragement it received, or from the 
example of the two illuftrious men juft men- 
tioned, Harvey and Bacon, a happier profpect — 
dawned upon Britain, to which I muft beg 
leave to call your particular attention*. 

Lhomas Sydenham was born in the year 1624, 
and graduated at Oxford. He applied himfelf 
to the practice of medicine, and wrote his ac- 
count of the continued fever of 1661, and the 
three following years; which fever he probably 


* ‘The greater part of this Preface was given as an intro- 


ductory Lecture, 
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then fuppofed, to be the only one in nature. 
- But farther experience convinced him, that 
there were many kinds of fever; and of thefe 
he has given an account to the year 1683, to- 
gether with differtations on the {mall-pox, | 
dropfy, gout, hyfteric, and many {poradic 
difeafes. Some notice is alfo taken of the 
difeafes incident to women in childbed, and 
of many of the complaints of children. His 
works, originally written in Emg/li/h, and after- 
wards tranflated into Latin by his friend Dr. 
Mapletoft, were publifhed in diftinct parts, and 
at different times, as the occafions occurred to 
him. The writings of Sydenham, whether we 
confider the fagacity and order with which the 
obfervations are made, or the fidelity with 
which they are recorded, have been held by all 
fucceeding phyficians in the higheft efteem; 
and, from the time of Hippocrates to the prefent, 
he has been defervedly confidered as the beft 
example of a faithful obferver of difeafes, and 
practical phyfician. Though it muft be ac- 
knowledged, that he was often wrong in his 
theory, and in fome inftances in his practice, 
his defcriptions of difeafes are allowed to be 
excellent; but his omitting to {pecify the precife 
times or ftages of difeafe, when his method of 
treatment was to be applied, very much leffens 
the value of his work. He died in the year 

1689. . : 
Francis Gliffonwas educatedat Cambridge,where 
ee he 
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he became Regius Profefor. We was one of the 
phyficians to Queen Elizabeth, and to James 
the firft. In 1654 he publithed his “‘ Anatome 
Hepatis,” on the internal ftru@ture of which 
wifcus he made feveral new obfervations; in 
1659, his “ Tractatus de Rachitide,” which 
difeafe he was the firft who defcribed; and 
after fome years (in 1676) his book “ De Ven- 
* triculo & inteftinis,’ in which he firft took 
notice of the irritability of the fimple fibre; fo 
that he has an undoubted right to the credit of 
being the father of all the dodtrine of irritability, 
fince unjuftly attributed to Haller, and on which 
fo many volumes have been written without 
the mention of Gii/on's name. This could not 
have happened, if his works had been printed 
in the Englifh language. He alfo publithed a 
treatife “ De Natura Vita, vel fubfiantia cner- 
getice,’ which he calls the prodromus of his 
Treatife de ventriculo & inteffinis, but of this 1 
have never feen a copy. Gon lived to be 
upwards of one hundred years of age*, and 
died at Streatham, to which place he had re- 
tired. 

Thomas Willis, Sedleian Pro tetior at Oxford, 
was born in the year 1621, and publithed, as 
the foundation of a large defign, his ‘‘ Cerebri- 
“ Anatome, cur acceffit Nervorum Defcriptio & 


* See the general Biographical DiCtionary ; or the Annual 
Regifter for the year 1767, 
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‘¢ Ufus,” in 1663. In this work he was much 
-affifted by Dr. Lower, who was in fact his 
diffector and demonttrator, and the drawings 
were taken by the famous Sir Chriflopher Wren. 
The terms in which Willis fpeaks of Lower 
feem defcriptive of both their characters— 
cujus cultelli &P ingenit aciem, lubens agnofio— 
emicuit virt folertia plane admiranda, nec non im- 
defatigabilis induftria, nulloque obice fifiendus labor. 
In 1672 he publifhed his work “ De Anima 
«© Brutorum,’ which is to be confidered as a 
fequel to the former. It is a work of infinite 
labour, reflection, and ingenuity, in which he 
deferibes the caufes and effects of the difeafes 
arifing from nervous influence. ‘There aré in 
this bak four plates, three extremely fine, re- 
prefenting a diffected oyfter, a lob{ter, and an 
earth-worm.—In 1673 he publifhed the firft part 
of his *““Pharmaceutice Rationalis, five Diatriba 
« de Medicamentorum Operationibus in Hu- 
“ mano Corpore,” a work compofed of anato- 
mical, phyfiological, and practical obfervations, 
with many curious plates of the lymphatics, 
vafa vaforum, and other finer parts of anatomy. 
He died before the fecond part of this work 
was printed; and in the preface to it there is 
a fhort account of his life and writings. ‘The 
works of Willis are very numerous and ufe- 
ful, and bear indubitable marks of great learn~ 
ing, genius, and induftry, but they are feldom 
@tudied. Perhaps his medical works may be 
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too philofophical for practical phyficians, ‘and 
his philofophical works too much blended with 
medicine, to pleafe philofophers; and it does 
feem poffible, by the ftudy of arrangement and 
fubtilties of fcience to lofe fight of praétice, as 
by the prefent fy{tems of botany its relation to 
medicine is become almoft forgotten. But there 
is {carcely a fubje&t connected with the fcience 
or practice of medicine, which has not been 
cultivated by Willis. Wis chapter on the 
puerperal fever, when fimply inflammatory, 1s 
judicious and good. He died in the year 
1675, having founded a lecturefhip in the’ 
church of St. Marti in the Fields, where 
prayers are read at an early hour chiefly for 
the convenience of medical men. His prac- 
tical works were badly tranflated into Engli/h - 
in 1685, and afterwards all his writings, but 
in a language never very good, and now. be- 
come obfolete. 

Nathaniel Highmore wrote his ‘* Difquifitiones 
«¢ Anatomice, in 1651, and ‘ A hiftory ‘of 
“the Generation of Plants and Animals,” in 
which it appears, that he made many difco- 
veries, particularly of the antrum in the upper 
jaw, to which his name has ever fince been 
given. 

Contemporary with thefe was Walter Needhant, 
educated at Cambridge, then appointed phy- 
fician to the Charter-houfe in London, but who 
afterwards refided at Shrewfbury. He wrote 

“¢ Difquifitio 
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‘« Difquifitio Anatomica de Formato Fetu,” 
‘a work of defervedly high eftimation, in 
_which he takes the opportunity of treating not 
only ‘upon the contents and economy of the 
gravid wterus, but upon the lacteals and lym- 
phatic fyftem, and. oe other anatomical 
fubjects. 

In the year 1656 Bhai W. re publithed 
his ‘* Adenographia,” a: work of eftablifhed re- 
putation, in which, among other things, he has 
obférved fome which relate to the gravid wterus. 
This work is quoted in the firft edition of 
Nuck.. Onthe claims to the firft difcovery of 
the lymphatics there feem to have been early 
debates, and from the verfes prefixed to Ruy/ch, 
who firft defcribed their -valves, the difputes 
appear to be national.. But if we confider the 
labours of Dr. William Hunter on this fubject, 
and above all the perfpicuous and connected 
arrangement he has made of the glandular and 
lymphatic fyftem, we mutt be convinced that — 
the principal merit in this part of anatomy is 
due to him. | 

Nathaniel Henfhaw publithed his “« Aero-Cha- 
linos’ inthe year 1677. This contains the five 
following tracts :—* On Fermentation—Chy- 
“ Iification — Refpiration — Sanguification — 
‘“ The good effects of changing Air.” 

About the fame time lived Walter Charlton; 
who publifhed “* Onomafticon Zoicum’”’ in the 
year 1668, and in the following year his 
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«© Economia Animalis,” of which Sir George 
Ent gave this character—opus maturo conjilio 
inchoatum, magna cura elaboratum ingenio denique 
et dottrina fingulari perfectum. Charlton wrote 
feveral other works, particularly “‘ De caufis 
- Catameniorum et Uteri Rheumatifmo.” 

He alfo publifhed the works of Theodore 
Mayerne, to whom a vain monument was 
ere@ted in the church of St. Martin in the 
Fields. ) 

In 1668 Dr. Mayow of Oxford publifhed his 
works, entitled “‘ Opera omnia Medico-Phyfica”’ 
in the German edition, which is the only one I 
have feen. | 

Thefe confit of the following effays:—1. De 
Sal-Nitro et Spiritu Nitro-aereo.—z2. De Re- 
-{piratione.—3. De Refpiratione feetus in ‘utero 
~& ovo.—4. De Motu Mufculari & Spiritibus 
Animalibus.—5. De Rachitide. In thefe ~he 
treats of many other interefting and curious 
fubjects, which have been lately brought into 
public notice, and much approved, though 
Mayow feems to have been greatly neglected; 
but this may be accounted for by his dying at 
the age of thirty-five. . 

Dr. Richard Lower, before mentioned in the 
account of Wi/lis, in 1676 publifhed his “ Trac- 
“ tatus de Corde, item de motu et colore San- 
« guinis, et chyli in eum tranfitu.” 

This celebrated work ‘has many obfervations 
on the lymphatics, and the receptaculum chyli, 
Om 
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which he confidered as their general centre, as 
early as Pecquet. He alfo made many curious 
anatomical and phyfiological experiments, and 
in this work afferts his claim to the invention 
of the art of transfufing blood, to which he 
- feems to have been very partial. 

The Chirurgical Treatifes of Richard Wi sfeman 
were dated in 1676, and allowing for the time 
when they were written, are tion lead to 
have great merit. He may not unjuftly, perhaps, 
be efteemed the firft Fingh ie. targeon.. §° The 
Comes Chirurgorum, containing Dr. Read’s 
Lectures, was printed in 1686. But the im- 
- provements in furgery did not keep pace with 
thofe in phyfick, for in the laft, and even in 
the beginning of this century, 1t was not un- 
ufual for foreign furgeons to come into this coun- 
try, to perform the nicer and more difficult ope- 
rations, fuch as thofe for lithotomy, all difeafes 
of the eyes, and every thing which related to the 
teeth. But Che/elden acquired fo much fame by 
his dexterity in cutting for the ftone, that the 
King of Sweden fent his fecretary of ftate into 
England, for the expre{s purpofe of having that 
operation performed by Che/e/den, who fuccefsful- 
ly extracted from him a ftone of an unufually 
large fize. Every operation appertaining to the 
eyes is now performed with the moft confum- 
mate {kill and dexterity, and with correfponding 
fuccets, by Wathen, Ware, and Phipps ; and thofe 
for the teeth by the Spences, and many others. 

ace Ls We Ae erent: 
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It.:1s ‘at the prefeint time univerfally ac Know - 
iedged, that the Evgii ifh fargeons equial, in évery 
tefpeet if they do not exceed, thofe of any 
‘other nation. 

‘Dr. Nehemiah Grew  publifhed feparately, 
though they were afterwards collected into one 
volume, his “ Anatomy of Plants,” in which 
there are many obfervations epee the fo- 
lutions ‘of falts; his ‘« Anatomy of Roots— 
«* Comparative Anatomy of Trunks,” between 
the years 1670 and 1680—* Cofmologia Sacra,” 
and feveral other works. 

At the fame time lived John Ray, the cele- 
brated Botanift. 
| Clopfton Havers publifhed his “ Ofteologia 
Nova, in 1690. . 

In this work he defcribed vit mucous glands 
of the joints, which he difcovered, and the in- 
ternal ftructure ai difeafes of the bones, car- 
tilages, &c. 

Tn the year 1695 Ridley publifhed his “ Ana- 
“tomy of the Brain,” of which he is faid td 
have difcovered the lymphatic veffels; and his 
¢ Obfervations,” in which he treats: on feveral 

abftrufe parts of anatomy. 

Dr. Richard Morton publithed his “* Phthi- 
frologia” ‘in 1689; his “ Pyretologia feu de 
 Morbis acutis univerfalibus” ii 1691; and 
his work “De Febribus inflammatoriis’ in1694. 
Sydenham’ s ‘tréatment - of Fevers was almoft 
univerfally antiphlogittic ; Morton's, on the con- 
trary, was cordial and {udorific; but we have 

between 
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between thefe two writers moft of the ar- 
guments, which have been advanced in favour 
of both methods of practice. 

_ The firft edition of Cowper's ‘ Myotomia 
Reformata” was publithed in 1695; and Kei/s 
Anatomy in 1698. 

By the writings of thefe very eminent men, 
and of many others whom I might have named, 
particularly of the celebrated Robert Boyle, it 
appears, that the phyficians of this country 
were, from the beginning to the end of the 
laft century, indefatigable in the acquifition 
and improvement cf. {cience; that they were 
not only acquainted with the general know- 
ledge of the Greeks, Romans, Arabians, Italians, 
and French, but might fairly be put in competi- 
tion with thofe of any other nation, if they did 
not excel them; and that all the changes we 
have feen were produced in lefs than two hun- 
dred years, that is, from the time when the 
College of Phyficians was eftablithed, in the 
year 1518, to the termination of the feven- 
teenth century. Early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the benefits. of medicine to fociety were 
rendered confpicuous by the introduétion into 
England of the practice of inoculating for the 
{mall-pox, for the knowledge of which we were 
indebted to the fagacity and judgment of Lady 
M. W. Montague. ‘The mortality attending that 
difeafe in a natural way was eftimated as one 
in eight; but by inoculation it {carce exceeds 
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one in a hundred. Many objections were made 
to inoculation, when  firft introduced; but the 
practice being conducted with much caution 
and underftanding, by able medical men, and 
protected by Queen Caroline, at length became 
general. It required, however, the experience 
of fifty or fixty years, to bring inoculation to its 
prefent {tate ‘of perfection, the merit of which is 
exclufively due to Ezgli/h phyficians and furgeons. 
Inoculation for the cow-pox, as a preventive of 
the {mall-pox, has been lately recommended and 
carried to a confiderable length by Dr. Jenner, a 
phyfician of great worth and abilities, to whom 
only we are alfo indebted for the firft account of 
the cow-pox, as a part of natural hiftory, and for 
dur knowledge of the treatment of the dilfeafe 
when inoculated. . As far as can be judged at 
prefent, Dr. Jenner's propofal, when carried into 
execution, will be the means of faving much 
anxiety, and many lives, and may perhaps lead 
to the extinction of the {mall-pox. 
_ I muft in this place beg leave to make a di- 
ereffion. In the year 1668 Herman Boerhaave 
was born near Leyden. We was originally de- 
figned for the church, but was led by inclina- 
tion, and the ill ftate of his own health, to ap- 
ply himfelf, when very young, to the ftudy of 
medicine. He graduated in the year 1693, 
was chofen Le¢turer on the Inftitutes of Medi- 
cine in 1701, and enjoyed all the honours, which 
the univerfity could beftow, or the city. of 
Leyden confer upon him. He raifed the re- 
putation 
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putation of this {chool of “eeatiayite bey ‘ond that 
of any other in Europe. The indutftry of Boer- 
haave, in the purfuit of knowledge of every kind, 

is almoft incredible; that of any other man com- 
pared with his may be called amufement; the 
facility, with which he communicated this 
knowledge to others, was beyond expreffion 
happy; and his whole conduét, in every religious, 

moral, and {cientific view, to the higheft degree 
laudable. He was honoured in his life, and 
his memory is univerfally refpected. His hiftory, 
which was written by Dr. Samuel John/on, 
muft ever remain a very wfeful ftudy to medical 
men, and an example of fine compofition. 
Boerhaave died in the year 1738, in the 7oth 
year of his age. 

Among the favourite ftudents of Boerhaave 
was Alexander Monro, who in the year 1719 
returned from Leyden to Edinburgh, a city at 
that time not diftinguifhed by any eminence in 
medicine. Butin the following year Dr. Monro 
being chofen profeflor of Anatomy and Surgery, 
and Dr, A/ffon of Botany, they began to give 
Lectures, and by their abilities foon acquired 
that high reputation, which enabled them to 
eftablifh a fchool of medicine, which they had 
the very great fatisfaction of raifing to an equal 
degree of honour with that of any preceding or 
prefent time. Dr. Monroe died in the year 
1767, leaying behind him many valuable works, 
which were afterwards collected into one 
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volume, and publifhed by his fon Dr. Alexander 
» Monro, who fucceeded his father as profeffor. 
By this eftablifhment, the further advantage 
was gained to Britain of having at Edinburgh 
a fucceffion of very able and eminent. men, 
who dedicated the chief part of their time to 
the acquifition and improvement of medical 
{cience, and to the inftru@ion of thofe who 
were intended for the proteffion. 

Here I fhall.conclude thefe general obferva- 
tions, and confine myfelf to fuch only as relate 
to the practice of midwifery, premifing a fhort 
remark on a {ubject, in which the interefts of 
_ fociety, and the claims of individuals, are Ma 
ly concerned. 

The economy of the medical emetic’ has, 
in this country, undergone many alterations, 
according to thofe of fociety at large. Phyfi- 
cians, who are called to take charge of all cafes 
of uncommon difficulty or danger, or of the 
lives of perfons of high rank and eminence, 
have generally fuch an education, as leads not 
only to the acquifition of medical knowledge, 
but to the cultivation alfo, and higheft improve- 
ment of all the powers of the Saber But the 
operative, and all the inferior parts of the 
profeffion fall under the conduct of thofe, who 
were educated as furgeons, or apothecaries. 
By thefe are performed all the operations in 
furgery, many of which require an admirable 
combination of mental and perfonal qualities; 
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and to their {kill and care the lives of the» 
ereateft part of the lower clafs of people, and . 
of thofe who ferve in the army and navy, are 
almoft conftantly fubmitted. In order to their 
being duly qualified for thefe important duties, 
young men, having received a reafonable fhare 
of claffical education, are bound, for a certain 
term of years, to fome perfon, competent to give 
them proper inftruction and information. -To~ 
fuch young men it can only be neceflary to ob- 
ferve, that ney, will at fome future time be called 
upon, to take charge of the /ves of men, for which 
they muft be refponfible, not only to the laws 
of God, but to-the law of the land; which has 
the power of inflicting fuch punifhment, as any - 
particular inftance of ignorance or negligence 
may be proved to deferve; and, which 1s be- 
yond all other punifhment, their names be- 
come ignominious. I may therefore be. per- 
mitted to recommend ‘the profeffion of any 
part of medicine, as a very facred truft to thofe 
who engage in it; the neceflary and proper 
qualifications for which demand all their at- 
tention, and the fober, conftant, and moft in- 
duftrious application of all their abilities. But 
it is very much to be doubted, whether fome 
of thofe, who, both as parents and matters, 
take the charge of fuch young men, are not 
fometimes felfifh, and negligent in the per- 
formance of that fhare of the duty, which they 
undertake; and whether, having received the 
Bay ufually paid, they give due attention 
y c 4 either 
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either to the morals of the young men, or in- 
{truct them properly in the knowledge of their 
proteffion. Through this negligence of the 
mafters, or the thoughtleffnefs and inattention 
of the young men, at the end of their fervi- 
tude thefe muft frequently be ignorant of 
many things which they ought to know, to their — 
own misfortune and difgrace, and to the great 
prejudice of fociety. 
_ By the nature of one part of my employ- 
ment, that of giving Lectures, I have had too 
many opportunities of knowing the truth of 
this remark; and with the greateft unwilling- 
nefs to give offence, I feel called upon to make 
the preceding animadverfions, in confirmation 
of which I beg leave to add the following: 
quotation from unexceptionable authority. 

‘¢ Clerks and apprentices ought to be em- 
** ployed entirely in the profeffion or trade, which 
** they are intended tolearn. Inftruction is their 
‘* hire; and to deprive them of the opportunities 
‘of inftruction, by taking up their time with 
‘** ocoupations foreign to their bufinefs, is to 
** defraud them of their wages*.” 

The “ Byrth of Mankynd, or the Woman's - 
«« Book,” with fketches not badly intended or 
engraved, was printed in the year 1s40: and 
as it went through many editions, and asI find 
no other book af equal value publifhed about 
that time, I confider it as having been the popular 


* Patey's Moral and Political Philofophy, Vol. I. | 
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book for near one hundred years; that is, till the 
year 1634, when all the works of Ambrofe Pare 
were tranflated in one volume. Pare was a 
man of much experience, fome erudition, and 
not a little credulity, but he made many ufeful 
obfervations relative to midwifery. In the year 
1653 Harvey's Exercitations were publifhed in 
Englifh, bat whether tranflated or original I 
cannot decide. About the fame time alfo lived 
Dr. Chamberlen, a very celebrated phyfician, 
who applied himfelf to this branch of the 
profeffion®. He had three fons, who, with 
their father, were fuppofed to have a better 
method of relieving women in cafes of difficult 
parturition than any other perfon, by means of 
an inftrument faid to be the forceps, but which 
I believe to have been a veéfis; or perhaps they 
had more than one inftrument. One of the fons 
went over to Paris, with a view of {felling the 
fecret, or of making a fortune by practice; but 
being foiled in the firft cafe to which he was 
can and futtering more obloquy than he 
deferved, he returned to England, and imme- 
diately publithed a tranflation of Mauwricean’s 
work, which remained for many years in very 
high efteem. This was in the year 1672. 
Having been favoured by the late Dr. Kirkland 
with a man{eript written by Dr. Percival Wil- 


* A very elegant monument was erected in </minfter 
Abbey to this Dr. Chamberlen by the Duke of Buckingham, 
of whom he has alfo in his Eflays given a very amiable 
character. 
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lughby, who lived at Derby, and afterwards in 
London, 1 am able to give the reader fome idea 
of the pra¢tice of that time, many of the cafes 
being dated from 1640 to 1670. This work is 
entirely practical, and was intended to be pub- 
lifhed for the ufé of midwives, there being: a 


| title page, and two copies with variations. 


~ His preface 1 is in this manner: 
** ] haue read many bookes, with all the late 


writers in midwifery, and J do pereeiue that 


they all follow one common roade, taking 
their feueral fcheemes and figures one from 
another. 

Tn feueral of thefe delegate uarious things 


‘¢ may be perceiued which will be trublefome.to 


66 


(54 


the labouring woman, which a judicious prac- 


ticioner will not followe. Let.midwiues mark — 


whatt hath been written in my obferuations, 
let them confider diligently the feueral re- 


* portes not faigned, or the furmifed thoughtes, 


nuétors, or man’s fantafie, fitting and meditat- 
ing in his ftudye, but which really haue 
been performed in the trauailing woman’s 
chambre. 

<“‘ From mine and their directions let mid- 
wiues choofe the beft and facileft waies of 
relieuing women in affliction, and to decide 
all difputes, let reafon be the judge, let expe- 
rience argue the dubious points of practice; 
and, after a full debate, let unfpotted truth 
recorde to fucceedinge times what is moft 


fitt to be followed and ufed, &c.” } 
4 This 
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This is a fpecimen of his illuftration. “* Let 
midwiues obferue the waies and proceedinges 
of nature for the produétion of her fruit on 


‘trees, or the ripening of walnutts and al- 


mondes, from theire firft knotting to the open- 
ing of the hufkes and falling of the nutt; the 
greene hufkes fticking fo clofe that it is not. 
poffible to feparate the hutke from the fhell, 
whileft it is unripe; but as the fruite ripeneth 
the hufke choppeth and with a fiffure opencth, 
and by degrees feparateth the fruite without 


any enforcement. 


« An egge reprefenteth the wombe: now the 
henne with keeping the egge warme doth 


‘breed the chicken, which when it comes to 


maturitie doth chip the fhell, and is by degrees 
hatched without injurie. Thefe fignatures 
may teach midwiues patience, and perfuade 
them to let nature alone to performe her owne 
worke, and not to, difquiet women by their 
ftrugglings, for fuch enforcements rather hin- 
der the birthe than any waie promote it, and 
oft ruinate the mother and ufually the childe; 
and let midwiues knowe that they be nature's 
feruantes, &c.” Willughby’s practice is not 


much different from that of the prefent time. 
He divides labours into two kinds only, natural 
and unnatural. The particular rules [ cannot 
pretend to defcribe in this place; but the follow- 
ing letter, which he has quoted from a {carce 
work, correfponds fo nearly with an obfervation 


it was my fortune to make fome years before I 


{aw 
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faw this manufcript, that I may be excufed re- 
lating it. 
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** Referam hoc cafu, quid beat mez conjugi 
acciderit. ‘Tertio foetu gravidam, nono prag- 
nationis menfe, labores parturientium arripi-~ 
unt circa no¢tem. Mox rupta aqua (ut hic 
mulicres loqui amant) extra genitale, infan- 
tuli manus propendit. Ubi obftetrix adye- 
niffet, uxorem meam in fedili collocavit, eam- 
que ad continuos conatus (me nolente nec in- 
ftigante natura) adegit. Cum vero res ¢€0 
modo non fuccederet, meamque conjugem fu- 
pra fedem continuo detineret, ac diris crucia- 
tibus illapfum ex uteri cervice manum brachi- 
umque retrudere niteretur, quo foetum ad ex- 
itum commodius difponeret. Evo prz dolore 
chara mez conjugis impatiens, ac indefinen- 
ter ob{tetricem admonens, ne quidem elapfi 
membri reduGtionem tn uterum cogitaret poffi- 
bile, multo minus moliretur, fecundam obfte- 
tricem accerfiri juth, prafertim cum uxor 
mihi nunciaret, quod ob{tetrix eam dilaceraret 
per illam preeconceptam ac miferam elapti 
membri repulfionem. Cum infequenti die, 
obftetrix altera veniflet, illa manus ad opus ap- 
plicans remque diligenter explorans, uxorem 
meam in le¢tum depofuit, mandavitque ut fe 
quietam deteneret, nullofque conatus excitaret, 
nift quando natura eam fui admoneret officii. 
“ Interim obftetrix illa prudens et expertiffima 
preedixit mihi amicifque preefentibus, uxorem 
meam non ante parturam, quam foetus in 
4 | * utera 
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‘utero, ex indebito fitu, conatibus ftrangula- 
“ retur, quod eventus docuit. Multiplicati funt 
' labores parturientis, et foetus inflexo ad dor- 
* fum capite, (falva matre) produit in lucem*.”’ 
By a genealogical manuicript, written by the 
firtt Duchefs of Chandos, in the poffeffion of 
Colonel Kearney, it appears, that this Dr. 
Willughby was one of the fix fons of Sir 
Percival Willughby, and grandfon of Sir Francis, 
fo famous in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
It is probable, that the fortune and eminence 
acquired by the fuppofed advantages of the 
method of the Chamberlens, which they referved 
asa fecret, might be the occafion, that many 
gentlemen, engaged in practice, endeavoured to 
eftablifh themfelves upon the fame principles, 
that is, of concealing the inftruments they 
ufed; of which clafs was Dr. Bamber. Others 
might attempt to gain equal reputation and 
fortune by the very contrary means, that is by 
decrying the ufe of inftruments of every kind, 
on any occafion; for about the year 1723, Dr. 
John Maubray publifhed a volume upon this 
fubje&t, called ‘* The Female Phyiician, or the 
«Whole Art of New improved Midwifery,” 
in which he exclaims with great vehemencc 
again{t theit ufe, and the book, though written 
in quaint language, has fome general merit. In 


* Navus exertus hominis et animalium. Anton. Eve- 
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the following year he alfo publifhed an appendix, 
under the title of «* Midwifery brought to Per- 
‘<< fection,” in which he demands great credit for 
the many improvements he had made. This 
appendix is in truth no more than a Syllabus of 
his Lectures, a courfe of which confifted of 
twenty, twelve anatomical and phyfiological, 
and eight practical. I believe it would be un- 
jutt, to deny to Maubray the credit of having 
been the firft public teacher of Midwifery in 
Britam. He gave his Lectures at his houfe in - 
Bond-ftreet. . | 
_ Inthe year. 1719 Dionis’ Midwifery was tranf- 
lated into the Englifh language; and in the year 
1729 Deventer’s work was tranflated and pub- 
lifhed: and though it appears, that rather more 
credit has been given to this author than he de- 
ferved, yet as he enters upon a difcuffion of the 
caufes of many difficulties which occur in prac~ 
tice, and of the means of relieving them, and as 
he was generally averfe to the ufe of inftruments, 
Deventer's work might be efteemed a con- 
fiderable addition’ to the ftock of obftetric 
knowledge in this country. Deventer was ori- 
ginally a watch-maker. 

Dr. Simfon, profeffor at St. Andrew's, pub- 
Iifhed in 1729 his “ Syftem of the Womb,” a 
work of fufficient ingenuity, but not of much 
ufe in practice, even if his theory had been 
true. | | | : Met 
About the year 1733 Edmund Chapman pub- ~ 

lifhed ' 
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lifhed his ‘* Treatife on > the Piston of 
ce Midwifery,” in which there are feveral ufeful 
obfervations; and other writings of temporary 
conféquence only. Chapman was the fecond 
public Teacher of Midwifery i in London, and he 
was the firft alfo who defcribed the Forceps, in 
the third volume of the Edinburgh Medical 
Effays. 

In the year 1734 Dr. Hody publifhed. a 
“ Collection of Cafes in Midwifery,” written by 


Mr. William Giffard. Thefe cafes, two hun- 


dred and twenty-five in number, feem to be writ- 
ten with great fidelity; and as they occurred in his 
own practice, they were leflons of conduct which 
was to.be purfued in fimilar cafes, and may 
now be confidered as examples of the ftate of 
practice at that time. Giffard allo gave a plate 
reprefenting the Forceps, and. was, I believe, 
among the firft who aflerted, that the placenta 
might be attached over the os uteri. 

“The midwife rightly inftructed” was pub- 
lifhed in the year 1736 by Thomas Dawke; and 
the ‘* Midwife’s companion” by Henry Bracken, 
in the following year, with feveral other things 
equally unimportant. 

About this time livéd Richard Nee 
who quitted the profeffion of Pharmacy, and ap- 
plied himfelf with great affiduity to the praétice 
of Midwifery. Ina controverfial pamphlet, pub- 
lifhed in the year 1730, he is mentioned as having 
been knighted. In the year 1739 he eftablifheda — 


ward, 
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ward, or fmall hofpital, in the parochial Infirmary 
of St. James, We/tminfier, for the reception of par- 
turient women, which was the firft thing of the 
_ kind in the Britj/h dominions. At this ward, 
which was fupported by public fubfcription, he 
gave lectures, and the ftudents had opportuni- 
ties of being qualified for practice. He publith- 
ed a “‘ Compendium Artis obfietrica,” a “ Trea- 
tife on the Febricula,’ on the “ Ufe and Abufe 
of Phyfick,”’ “ Aphorifmata Medica,” and many 
other effays, relating chiefly to the praétice of 
Midwifery. Sir Richard Manningham was a 
man of much learning and information, em 
nent and fuccefsful in practice, and very humane 
in the exercife of his art. He died about the 
year 1750. Before that time there had alfo 
been publifhed a tranflation of Hei/fer’s Surgery, 
and this, containing not only a general outline 
of midwifery, but many excellent practical 
obfervations, muft have been a fource of great 
benefit in a country not then overftocked with 
information. | 
Sir Fielding Oulde of Dublin, in the year 
1741, publifhed a “ Treatife of Midwifery,” the 
moft interefting parts of which are his obferva- 
tions on the continuance of the thicknefs of the 
uterus during pregnancy, and his defcription of 
the manner in which the head of a child paffes 
through the fe/vis at the time of birth; the truth 
of which obfervations has fince been fully 
proved and acknowledged. , 
~ Having 
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Having taken this fhort and imperfect view 
of the progrefs of Midwifery in this country, 
from 11540 to the year 1740, it will be prudent 
to conclude, or this preface would be carried 
to an inadmiffible length. ‘The Exgl/h might 
then be faid not only to have purfued, but to 
have been in full poffeffion of the fubject; all 
the books written in the neighbouring coun- 
tries being tranflated, public leCtures given, and 
an hofpital eftablifhed for the farther improve- 
ment of the art, which was taught by men of 
ability and eminence in practice. As all the 
books and papers printed fince that time may 
be readily procured, every gentleman has an 
opportunity of forming his own opinion of 
their refpective merits without any laborious 
refearch. But the College of Phyficians having 
been pleafed, in the year 1783, to form a rank, 
in which thofe who dedicate themfelves to the: 
practice of Midwifery fhould be placed, I truft 
that future accounts will be more appofite 
and correct; and that this meafure adopted by 
the College will promote the public benefit, 
by confining the induftry and abilities of one 
iif of men to this branch of the protetiion. 
It is my earneft with, to fupport their views 
in this wife and benevolent arrangement, as the 
fruits of ‘which, I do entreat DoGor Thomas 
Gi/borne, Prefident of the College of Phyficians, 
not lefs dignified by his learning, and the in- 
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_ tegrity and liberality of his principles and con- 
duct, than by his rank in the profeffion, to 


accept thefe two volumes, dedicated, with all 
re{pect, by 


his moft obedient 


and obliged fervant, 
| THO. DENMAN. 


Lonpon, December 1, 18c0. 
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ON THE PELVIS. 


‘THE anatomical and phyfiological knowledge 
of all the parts concerned in parturition is in- 
difpenfably neceflary for thofe, who mean to 
excel in the practice of midwifery; even that 
of the whole body may, on various occafions, 
be employed with advantage. In the invefti- 
gation of every fubject there muft however be 
fome point of commencement, and, as there 
is much ufe and propriety in the method hi- 
therto purfued by fyftematic writers, I fhall 
follow their example, and give, in the firft 
place, a defcription of the fituation, ftructure, 
connexion, ufe, and difeafes of thefe parts ; 
beginning with the pelvis, which 1s of great 
- importance, on account of the direct influence 
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which it has upon labours, and becaufe it may 
be efteemed the foundation on which all the 
other parts are fuftained. But this is only in- 
tended fo far as may be requifite for the, ftudy 
and practice of midwifery. 

The term fpe/vis has been indifcriminately 
given to the inferior part of the cavity of the 
abdomen, and to the bones which form the 
cavity; but it appears more eligible to confine 
the term to the bones, and to call the {pace 
between them the cavity of the pe/vis. 

The pelvis in the adult ftate is compofed of 
four bones: the /facrum, the os coceygis, and 
the offa innominata. ~ 

The /acrum is fituated at the pofterior and 
inferior part of the trunk of the body, and 
ferves as a bafis for the fupport of the fpine, 
of which it is an imperfect continuation. Its 
figure is that of am irregular triangle, with the 
fhorteft fide placed upwards. The anterior 
furface is fmooth and flat, and has a confidera- 
ble degree of inflection or curvature, called the 
hollow of the /facrum, by which the cavity of 
the pe/vis 1s much enlarged. The pofterior fur- 
face is convex and uneven, to which fome of 
the mufcles of the {pine and thigh are attached. 

In the infantile ftate, the /acrum is compofed 
of five, and in fome fubjects of fix bones, called 
falfe vertehre, cemented together by-interven- 
ing cartilages. which in the adult become bone; 
leaving little ridges or lines on the anterior fur- 

face 
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face, indicating the parts where they had been 
feparate. Thefe bones diminifh in their fize as 
they defcend, fo that the loweft, which makes 
the point of the ae Negtt {carcely maintains the 
character of one of the vertebrae. 

The articulation of the upper part of-the /a- 
crum, with the laft of the lumbar vertebra, is 
fimilar to that of the vertebrae with each other; 
but, by the manner in which the facrum and 
vertebra are joined, the latter inclining over 
the es an obtufe angle is made, called the 
great angle of the /acrum. . | 

Through the /acrum there is a canal for the 
refidence and fecurity of the lower part of the 
medulla fpinalis; but the pofterior part of the ca- 
nal is incomplete below the third bone, a {trong 
ligamentous fubftance fupplying the place at 
bone. That part of the medulla which is con- 

_ tained in the facrum 1 is called the ‘cauda equina. 

On the anterior part of the /acrum there are 

four pair of holes or perforations, or more, ac- 
*. cording to the number of bones of which the 
facrum was originally compofed, through which 
large nerves pafs for the ufe of the parts con- 
tained in the pe/vis and of the inferior extremi- 
ties. On the pofterior part of the /acrum there 
is an equal number-of perforations difpofed in 
the fame longitudinal order; but they are lefs 
than thofe on the anterior part, and covered by 
membranes, which allow {mall nerves to pafs 


through them. 
| B.2 The 
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The /acrum is of a very cellular texture, and 
is faid to be lighter than any other human bone 
of equal magnitude. 

The lateral parts of the facrum form a broad 
unequal furface, by which it is conneéted with 
intervening ligament and cartilage, to another 
uneven furface at the pofterior part of the offa 
innominata. ‘Vhe inequalities of thefe. furfaces, 
receiving and being received by each other, 
che atiiies very. much ‘to the firmnefs of the 
‘union of thefe bones. An anchylofis 1s not un= 
frequently formed between the facrum and offa 
aunnominata; and fometimes in confequence of 
their fanaration an imperfect joint, which very 
much weakens that part, and impairs the man- 
ner of. walking for the remainder of life. 

To the iret extremity or point of the fa- 
Crumt 1S fubjoined the os coceygis, Which has’ by - 
fome writers been confidered asa diftine? bone, 
‘and by others as an appendage to the Jacrum ; 
and thefe form, by the manner of their union, 
an obtufé angle, called the little angle of the 
facrum. . 1m intancy the ws coctygis is cartilagi- 
nous, but in-adult age it is. compofed of three, 
or, more fretptiently: of tour bones, connected 
by intermediate cartilages, the uppermoft of 
which is fomewhat broader than the lower part 
of the facrum. In. fome fubjects thefe bones 
coalcfce and form a fingle bone; and in others 
an anchylofi fs is formed between the facrum and 
os re chee in conierpcaee of which the latter 

4 iS 
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is fhortened and turned inwards, fo as to ob-, 
ftruct the head of the child in its. paflage. 
through the pe/vis. But the impediment there-, 
by enationed at the time of labour may be 
overcome by the force with which the head of 
the child is propelled, and the os coccygis again 
feparated from the facrum with a noife loud 
enough to be diftinctly heard, of which I have 
known more than one inftance. In general. 
however, between the bones of which the os 
coccygis is compofed, {ome regreffive motion is 
_preferved ; and that which is produced between 
the facrum and os coccygis, when the latter is” 

prefled by the head of a child pafling through 
the pelvis, occafions a confiderable temporary 
a of the inferior aperture of the 
pelvis®. The infertion of the coccygzi mufcles, 
of a part of the Jevatores ani, and of portions or 
flips of the facrofciatic ligaments into the fides 
of the os coccygis keeps it fteady, and prevents any 
Jateral motion. 

The offa innominata are the weed large bones 
_which form the fore part and fides of ike pel- 
vis, and the lower part of the fides of the ab- 
domen. In children each of thefe bones is com- 
pofed of three; and, though they afterwards 
become one, the lines of original diftinction 


* Os coccygis adeo extrorfum fape vertitur, ut integros deinde 
annos conquerantur de dolore, in partibus his refiduo. 

Ruyfch, Adverf. Dec. 2. 

Dts may 
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may be obferved at the acetabulum, or focket, 
which receives the head of the thigh bone. 
While the bones are diftinét they have peculiar 
names, the z/ium, the 7 ifchium, and pubis, which 
names it is neceflary to retain in the adult ftate, 
that we may be able to defcribe with more ac- 
curacy each individual bone, or allude to it in 
the defcription of the adjoining parts and on 
many other occafions. 

The cium is the largeft and uppermott of the 
bones which form the offa innominata. It is - 
flat, broad, unequally convex and concave; in 
fome parts round, and in others of an irregular 
f{quare figure, It is divided by anatomitts into 

_the crifia, bafis, anterior and pofterior edge, and 
the two fides, external and internal. 

The upper part, which has a thick arched - 
border, is called the criffa. The anterior and 
middle part of it is convex outwardly, and the 
pofterior fomewhat convex inwardly. The 
crifia has originally on its verge an epiphyfis, of 
which there are often marks to an adyanced 
age. 

The bafis or inferior part of the ium is thick 
and narrow. It forms anteriorly a portion of | 
the acetabulum, or focket, which receives the 
head of the thigh bone; and. potteriorly - a 
‘large fhare of the Circe ee of the i/chiatie 
jinus, which is completed by the ifchium and 
facrofciatic ligaments. 

The anterior edge of the zum has ee emi- 

nences, 
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nences, called fpines, diftinguifhed as fuperior 
and inferior, between which there is an exca- 
vation or notch, and another below the inferior 
{pine. 

The pofterior edge is fhorter and thicker 
than the anterior, a terminates with two 
protuberances or {pines, between which there 
‘1s alfo an excavation. 

The external fide of the zum 1s convex on 
the fore, and concave on the back, part. The 
internal fide is irregularly concave; and upon 
- that furface which is connected with the /a- 
_crum there are feveral irregularities. From the 
upper part of this furface there runs a promi- 
nent line, which forms a margin, defining the 
upper aperture of the pelvis. 

The i/chium forms the loweft portion of the 
offa innominata. Its parts are defcribed under 
the names of body, tuberofity, or obtufe pro- 
ces, and ramus. 

The body of the chium forms the loweft 
and largeft part of the acefabuluin, and fends 
out a {mall apophyfis, which projects back- 
wards and inwards, and is called the {pine or 
{pinous procefs of the i/chium. 

The tuberofity or obtufe procefs of the ifchium 
is very thick and uneven, ney is turned down- 
wards. As it is the part on which the body 
refts when we fit, it hath alfo been called os 
3 fedentarium. ‘The convex portion was originally 
an epiphyfis; and, from the remains of the ten- 

B 4 dons 
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dons and ligaments which were affixed to it, 
has, in the frefh fubjeét, a cartilaginous ap- 
- pearance. | 

The ramus is a flat thin procefs or apophyfis, 
proceeding from the curvature of the tubero- 
fity, afcending and joining to a fimilar but 
fhorter procefs, which {prings from the ante- 
rior and inferior part of the o//a pubis. The 
ramus of the i/chium,- aided by this fhort pro- 
ce{s, forms a large part of the outline of that 
opening called the foramen. magnum ifchii. This — 
opening, in the recent fubject, is filled up by a 
firong ligamentous membrane, which gives 
rife to the external and internal mutfcles called 
obturatores. 3 | 

The offa pubis contribute the fmalleft fhare 
towards the formation of the offa innominata. 
Each of them has been deferibed 3 in three parts, 
the body, the angle, and the ramus. 

The body is that part which is placed tranf- 
verfely before the anterior part of the i/ium, to 
which it 1s united, forming by this union the 
oblique eminence, which diftinguifhes on the 
‘nner part of the pe/vis thefe two portions of 
the offa imnomimata. The body of the pubis 
contributes alfo to the formation of the dace- 
fabulum. ‘The upper edge has on its inner 
part an oblique ridge, ee is called the cri/fa, 
and is continuous with that of the z/um be- 
forementioned, as defining the margin of the 
pelvis. 

The 
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The anterior part of the pubis is called the 
angle, and conititutes that furface, which, 
being joined to the oppofite bone, forms the 
Lymphyfis of the offa pubis. This part of the 
bone is flatand thin. The offa pubis connected 
together form on the external or inferior fide 
an unequal concavity; but on the internal or 
fuperior furface they are pretty equally con- 
vex, and both the edges have a {mall parece of 
flexure outwards. 

The ramus is a flat, es fhort apophyfs, 
which, running obliquely downwards, unites 
with that of the #/chium. The two rami of the 
ifchia and of the offa pubis form on the interior 
and inferior part of the fefvis an arch, which 
is ufually called the arch of the pubis. This 
arch is much larger in women than in men; 
which circumftance is favourable to the emer- 
gence of the head of the child at the time of 
birth, and conftitutes the moft diftinguifhing 


mark between the male and female pelvis. 


SECTION Iz. 


Tue advantage to be derived from the 
knowledge of the bones of the pelvis, in a 
dried or feparate ftate, is not very evident. 
But we may confider the previous intelligence 
of this and fome other parts of our fubject, as 
eflentially ufeful and neceflary, becaufe it com- 


prehends 
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prchends the rudiments of a more perfect know- 
ledge than can be-otherwife acquired ; we fhall | 
therefore proceed to examine the manner, in 
which thefe bones are conneed. 

To the two lateral furfaces of the facrum are 
joined the pofterior furfaces of the offa innomi- 
nata, and thefe are covered with a thin inter- 
vening cartilage, or ligamentous cartilage; the 
inequalities, as was before ebferved, contri- 
buting very much to the firmnefs of the junc- 
tion. The offa innominata are alfo joined at the 
anterior part by a thin cartilage, which covers 
the fcabrous end of each bone, and the {pace 
between them 1s filled up with a ligamentous 
fubftance. ‘This connexion is called the [ym 
phyfis of the offa pubis *, 

- Within the circuit of the pelvis the periof- 
zeum is thickened at the parts where the ofa in- - 
nomimata are joined to the facrum, and at the 
Symphyfis of the offa pubis. The fymphyfis has 
-alfo been defcribed as connected by a thin tranf- 
verfe ligament, or by digaments which form 
“what may be confidered as a capfular ligament, 
adhering to the part which it enclofeth, and to 
which it giveth the principal ftrength. Greater 
ftability could not be procured. by any internal . 
mode of union, without a diminution of the 
cavity of the pelvis. ; 


* See a fhort but very precife account of the connexion 
of the bones of the pelvis by Dr. William Hunter. 

Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, Vol. I. 

: | | But 
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But on the external parts of the pelvis, where 
the union of the bones could be more firmly 
eftablifhed by a ligament, there is no point 
where one is omitted; even the tendons of the 
mutcles inferted into the projecting parts of the 
bones, though particularly defigned for other 
purpofes, eventually contribute to the ftrength 
of the pelvis, | 

From the pofterior edges of thofe furfaces of 
the offa inneminata which are joined to the /a- 
crum, {trong ligaments pais, which bind thefe 
bones firmly together; and all that unequal 
{pace behind them 1s filed up with {mall 
muicles, or the {mall parts of large mufcles, in 
fuch a manner as to give in the frefh fubjed, 
when covered by their tendinous expanfian, a 
furface almoft {mooth. 

From the obtufe procefles of the i/chia {trong 
ligaments arife, which, expanding, pafs to the 
pofterior edges and apophy/es of the facrum, de- 
taching in their paflage {mall portions to the os 
coccygis. Thefe ligaments are called the broad 
or external facrofciatic. From the {pinous pro- 
cefles of the i/chia ligaments arife, which, 
crofling and adhering to the ligaments before 
defcribed, pafs to the inferior and inner edge of 
the facrum and the upper part of the os coccygis, 
fending flips or {mall portions to the edges of 
this bone threygh its extent. Thefe are called 
the internal facrofciatic ligaments. 


SECTION 
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By the knowledge of the parts where, and 
the manner in which, the bones of the pelvis 
are connected together, we are enabled to ex- 
plain many uneafy fenfations which women 
have, and many infirmities to which they are 
liable at the time of pregnancy and after their 
delivery. 

It was for many centuries a received opinion, 
that thefe bones, though joined together in 
fuch a manner as scaly to afford any. fufpi- 
cion of a feparation, were always feparated at 
the time of parturition; or that there was a 
difpofition to feparate, and an actual {eparation, 
if the neceflity of any particular cafe required 
that enlargement of the cavity of the pefis, 
which was confequent to it. The degree of 
feparation was alfo fuppoted to be proportionate 
to fuch necetiity ; “ATL dt it did not take place, 
or not:in fuch a degree as was required, dif- 
tending inftruments were contrived and ufed 
to produce or increafe it: and upon the fame 
principle the feCaon of the /ymphyfis of the offa 
pubis, of which we fhall hereafter {peak, hath 
been lately recommended. This opinion ought 
probably to be affigned as one reafon for the 
fuperficial notice Sten by the early writers in 
midwifery, of thofe difficulties which are fome- 

times 
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times found to occur at the time of parturition, 
from the fmallnefs or deformity of the pelvis *. 
To this may alfo be referred much of the po- 
pular treatment of women in child-bed, and 
many popular expreffions 1 in ufe at the prefent 
time. But this opinion hath been contro- 
verted by many writers, who affert, that there 
is neither a feparation nor a difpofition to fe- 
parate; but that when either of them does hap- 
pen, they are not to be efteemed as common 
effects attendant on the parturient ftate, but as 
difeafes of the connecting parts+. The dif- 
putants on each fide have copenied to prefump- 
tive arguments, and to facts, proved by the ex-_ 
amination of the bodies of thofe who have died 
in child-bed, in juftification of their feveral 
opinions. But, notwithftanding all that has 


* Edo@us affero, offa pubis fepe ab invicem in partu 
laxari, emollito eorum cartilaginofo connexu, totamque 
hypogaftrii regionem, ad Se acOlont ufque, ampliari; non 
quidem ab aquofz fubftantie profufione, fed fua fponte, ut 
fructus maturi excludendis fuis {eminibus folent hifcere. 

, Harv. Exercitat. \viit. 

In partu difficili et laboriofo offa ifchii aliquantulum a fe 
invicem dehifcunt. Ruyfch. Adv. Dec. 2 


+ Les uns et les autres difent, qui ces os que fe feparent 
ainfi a Vheure de. Vaccouchement, y ont ete difpofez, peu a 
peu auparavant, par des humiditez glaireufes qui {’ecoulent 
des environs de la matrice, lefquelles amolliffent pour lors le 
cartilage qui les joint firmement, en d’autres temps. Mais 
ces deux opinions: font auth eloignees de 1a verite que de Ia 
raifon. 

Mauriceau, tom. 1, livr, 2, cap. 1 
been 
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been faid uport the fubject, banbee not that 
we are authorifed by the experience of the pre 
fent time to fay, that a feparation, or a difpo- 
fition to feparate, prevails univerfally at the 
latter part of pregnancy, ot at the time of la- 
bour; yet that thefe effects are often, if not 
generally, produced, may be gathered from 
the pain and weaknefs fo often mentioned and 
complained of, at the parts where the bones of 
the pelvis are joined to each other, before and 
after delivery. In fome cafes pregnarit women 
are alfo fenfible of a motion at the junction of 
the bones, efpecially at the /ymphyfis of the offa 
pubis, and the noife which occafionally accom- 
panies this motion, may be frequently heard by 
an attentive by-ftander. 

A ftrong prefumptive argument in favour of 
the fcc of the Gere has been drawn 
from quadrupeds. In thefe the lgaments 
which pafs from the obtufe proceffes of the 
i/chia to the /acrum, on which the firmnefs of 
the jun@ion of the bones very much depends, 
and which at all other times refift any impref- 
fion attempted to be made upon them, are for 
feveral days previous to parturition gradually 
deprived of their ftrength, and the animal 
walks in fuch a manner as would incline us to 
believe could only be produced by a feparation 
of the bones of the pelvis. Now it is not rea- 
fonable to conclude, that a circumftance which 
generally takes place in one clafs of viviparous 

6 | animals 
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animals fhould never occur in another, efpe- 
cially in a matter in which there is no eflen- 
tial difference. 

We may, however, leave the duenion to be 
completely fettled by future obfervations. To 
infift that either of the changes occurs in every 
cafe, or that they never occur, feems an at- 
tempt to fupport opinions repugnant to daily: 
experience. For no perfon, who has been 
converfant in the diffeCtion of women who have 
died in childbed, can have wanted opportuni- 
ties of feeing every intermediate ftate of thefe 
parts; from a feparation in which the furfaces 
of the bones were completely loofened, and at 
a confiderable diftance from each other, to that 
in which there was not the leaft difpofition te 
feparate. 

It then appears that the degrees of feparation 
at the junctions of the bones of the pelvis to 
each other may be very different; and that, 
when it takes place beyond a certain degree, 
it is to be confidered as morbid. Several cafes 
of this kind, which have occurred in my own 
. practice, and a great number for which I have - 
been confulted, have laid me under the necef- 
fity of confidering this fubject with the moft 
{erious attention, and I prefume that it may be 
produced by two caufes; firft, a fpontaneous 
difpofition of the connecting parts; fecondly, 
the violence with which the head of the child 

may 
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may be protruded through the pelvis*. Ofa 
feparation from each of thefe caufes it will not 
be improper to give an example, to prove Be 
fact, and to tow its confequences. 


CASS hie. 


A roune lady ofa healthy conftitution, and 
lively difpofition, who was married in the . 
twenty-firft year of her age, was, in the be- 
ginning of 1774, delivered of her third child, 
which was unufually large, after a very fevere © 
and tedious labour. For feveral days before 
her delivery fhe was rendered unable to walk 
without affiftance, by paim and weaknefs in 
her loins. Her recovery was favourable and un- 
interrupted, except that for feveral fucceeding 
wecks fhe was incapable of ftanding upright or 
putting one foot before the other; the attempt 
to do either being attended with pain, and a 
fenfe of loofenefs or jarring, both at the parts 
where the offa innominafa are joined to the /a- 
crum and at the /ymplwfis of the offa pubis. By 
the ufe of {uch medicines and means as contri- 
buted to ftrengthen her conftitution, fhe foon 


* In the 484th number of the Philofophical Tranfactions 
there is an account of the feparation of the. /ymphy/is pubis 
to the diftance of four inches, occafioned by the fudden 
itarting of the horfe when a gentleman was riding. 

became 


/ 
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became able to. walk, and, in a few months, 
was perfectly well. . | 

Having before feen a cafe of the fame kind, 

. [.fufpected, that thefe complaints were occa- 
fioned by the weaknefs of the connexion of the 
bones of the pelvis; and, imputing this weak- 
nefs to too frequent parturition, fhe was ad- 
vifed to fuckle her child a longer time. She 

‘accordingly continued a nurfe fifteen months. 

After weaning her child fhe foon conceived 
again; and when the time of her confinement 
drew near, the complaints which fhe had in 
her former pregnancy were increafed to fuch a 
degree, that fhe could neither walk nor ftand; 

‘ and, for three weeks before her delivery, there 
was reafon to fufpect, that the bones of the pel- 
vis were feparating. 

July 7, 1777, fhe was delivered of her fourth 
child. At the time of her labour fhe had fre- 
quent faintings, great marks of difturbance and 
irritability, and was wholly unable to move 
her inferior extremities. 

A few days after her delivery fhe had a fever, 
which terminated in an abfcefs in one of her 
breafts. By this, which was very painful and 
diftreffing, fhe was confined to her bed for near 

‘feven weeks. At the end of nine weeks the 
- could walk with crutches, when fhe was fent 
into the country, from which fhe received much 
benefit; as fhe believed fhe likewife did by 
drinking half a pint ofa ftrong infufion of malt 
Vox. -l. C twice 
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twice every day. In about five months fhe was 
able to walk without affiftance, though the 

was fometimes fenfible of the motion of the 
bones, which feem never to have been per- 
fectly united. 

About Chriftmas fhe was again pregnant; 
and in July, 1 498, being indifpoted to move, 
as fhe imagined by the fudden and uncommon 
heat of the weather, the pain and weaknefs in 
her back returned, and fhe could not walk any 
more without affiftance to the time of her 
labour, which came on October 11th. On the’ 
13th fhe was delivered of a very fine child: 
Her labour, which was unufualiy fevere and 
alarming, was made infinitely more fatiguing 
by her inability to move, all. power of fup- 
porting herfelf being wholly loft, and every ne- 
ceffary change of sobiew, though fhe was in 
bed, being i hee by her affiftants. 

On the fourth day after her delivery fhe was 
feized. with a fever, which was foon removed, 
but her fituation remained really deplorable. 
The pain at the junction of the bones conti- 
nued; fhe had no command of her inferior ex-’ 
tremities; and when fhe was moved, the pain, 
which fhe defcribed as the cramp, became ex- 
cruciating, as if fhe was tearing afunder. Her, 
{tomach was at all times much difturbed, but, 
when fhe had the pain in an increafed degree, a 
vomiting, or oppreffive naufea, or hiccough- 
svas brought on. The pain alfo produced 


{trange 
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ftrange fympathies in various parts, as a, very 
teafing cough, a conftant {neezing, a fenfe of 
eet in her eye-lids, which ee could not 
keep open, though. fhe was not fleepy, noife in 
the bowels, and many other nervous affections. 

When, therefore, the pain was violent, fhe had 
recourfe to opiates, which fhe took difcretion- 
ally, and the pain being quicted the fympathies 
-foon ceafed. : : 

At*the requeft of my patient I explained 
upon a ikeleton the opinion entertained of her 
complaints ; ; and, when I pointed out the man- 
ner in which the parts were fuppofed to be af- 
fected, fhe was fully perfuaded of the truth of 
the opinion. 

In this fituation fhe had remained for feveral 
months, when it was thought expedient, that 
fhe fhould be raifed from her bed, and make an 
effort to ftand or walk, left her conftitution 
fhould be injured, and her complaints rendered 
worfe by the habit of refting fo long in an in- 
active ftate. ‘Every pofition was tried, and 
every contrivance made, which had a chance 
of being ufeful; but the power of fupporting 
herfelf was totally gone; the motion of the 
bones was plainly perceived; and the confe- 
quences of every trial were fo painful and un- 
comfortable, that it was not judged proper to 
repeat them, but to wait till, by time, the 
connexion of the bones was more confirmed. 


About {ix months after her delivery fhe men- 
C 2 ftruated, 
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{truated, which fhe continued to do at irregular 
‘periods; yet, though much benefit was ex- 
pected from this circumftance, no alteration 
was produced by it with refpect to her com- 
plaints. » 

In the year 1779 fhe was removed, upon a 
‘couch in a boat, to Margate; for the benefit of 
the air and bathing in the fea, from which the 
was always fenfible of receiving advantage. 
There the continued to refide ; when eight years 
were clapfed from the time of her delivery, the 
became able to walk without crutches; and, 
though now perfe@ly ‘recovered, her amend- 
ment was extremely gradual *, 


GAS Fevil 

Many years ago I attended a young woman 
« ofa healthy but delicate conftitution, who was 
in labour of her firft child. .The os-uteri-was 
fully. dilated, the membranes broken, and. the 
waters difcharged, before J arrived at her houfe. 
_* She was immediately put. to bed, and the 
pains being very ftrong, the head of the child 
-was foon prefied upon the perinaum, the lace- 
ration of which I endeavoured to prevent by 


* [have lately been informed of two other cafes of the 
fame kind, in one of which the procefs, by which the lame- 
_nefs was at length cured, alfo required eight years for its com- 
pletion. 


fupporting 
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fupporting it inthe ufual manner; but the 
head of the child was rapidly forced through 
the external parts in oppofition to the refiftance 
which I was able to make. 

At the inftant when the head ot the child 
was expelled I perceived fomething to jar under 
my hand, and was even fenfible of a noife, 
which led me to fufpect, that the perineum was 
lacerated by the fudden expulfion of the head, 
but on SEES: this was found to be BSHECHy 

fafe. 
| After a fhort time the f/acenta, being care 
rated and protruded into the vagina, was ex- 
tracted without hurry or violence. ‘The unea- 
finefs of which fhe then complained, being fup- 
pofed to be what are called after-pains, did not 
make me folicitous, but a few drops of fincfura 
opii were given to appeafe it. 7 

On the following days fhe complained of 
more than ufual pain in the lower part of the 
abdomen, which fhe did not accurately defcribe ; 
but as there was no fymptom of fever, and the 
milk was duly fecreted, no particular inquiry 
was made, and I prefumed that fhe would foon 
be well. 

On the fourth day after her delivery the was 
taken out of bed, but could not ftand or fit in 
her chair on account of the pain and weaknefs 
in the part of which fhe originally complained, 
and which I found to be immediately HBPR one 


fymphyfis of the ofa pubis. 
C 3 For 
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For near three weeks fhe remained in the 
fame ftate, perfectly well in her health, and 
eafy in her bed, unlefs when fhe attempted to 
turn on either fide; but when the was removed 
from her bed fhe could neither ftand nor make 
any effort to walk without affiftance, though 
fhe could fit for a few minutes, refting her el- 
bows upon the arms of the chair. 

The continuance of a complaint fo very un- 
common rendered it neceflary to have a con- 
fultation, and a gentleman of great experience 
and ability was called in. After a very careful 
examination, we found the internal parts in the 
natural fituation and free from difeafe ; the per7- 
naeum was not lacerated, nor ‘was ‘there the 
Jeatt appearance of injury about the external 
parts. But it. was judged by the feat of the. 
pain, by her inability to ftand or walk, except 
in particular attitudes and pofitions, that the 
Symphyfis of the ofa pubis had given way, and 
‘was wholly feparated; and there was fcarce a 
doubt, but that the feparation had taken place 
when the bulk of the head of the child was pafi- 
ing between the {pinous procefles of the ‘i/chia, 
when I was fenfible of the jarring noife. 

The opinion of the {eparation’ was chiefly 
founded on the particular attitudes and pofitions 
in which the patient fought relief, it thercfore 
“feems neceflary to Helceibe them more fully, as 
they were very remarkable. 

When fhe endeavoured to ftand Nerione 


which 
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which fhe could do better on one foot than 
both, and better -with her feet clofe than at a 
-diftance, together with the pain at the /ymphy- 
fis, fhe had a fenfe of extreme weakneis, ac- 
companied with a faintnefs.- When fhe firtt 
fat down in her chair, refting her elbows upon 
the arms of the chair, the complaints became 
tolerable. When the had remained a little time 
in this pofition, they were again importunate, 
and fhe fupported herfelf with her hands upon 
her knees, and prefently bent forwards, fo as 
to lean her elbows upon her knees; this pofi- 
tion becoming irkfome, fhe was obliged to re- 
turn to her bed, where fhe was immediately 
eafy. When fhe firft attempted to walk, the 
was compelled to bend forwards in fuch a man- 
ner as to reft her hands upon her knees, making 
a {traight line from her fhoulders to her feet. 

The explanation of her cafe, and the com- 
fort fhe received from the affurance that was 
given of her recovery, encouraged her to bear 

“her confinement and the prefent inconveniences 
fhe fuffered with compofure; yet the know- 
ledge we had acquired, prefuming our opinion 
to be true, was ufeful, rather by teaching us 
how to avoid doing mifchief, than by enabling 
us to render any actual fervice. 

At the end of fourteen weeks, whilft fhe 
was in a coach, into which fhe had often been 
lifted for the benefit of air and exercife, the had 
a difcharge, which: the {uppofed to be menftru- 

4. . ous ; 
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ous; and, though it had ceafed before her ‘re- 
turn, fhe was fenfible of immediate relief. 
From that time fhe mended daily, and in fix 
weeks was able to walk, her Se having 
gradually left her. 

She had afterwards three children, with all 
which I attended her. Her labours were eafy ; 
and neither before nor after her delivery had. 
fhe any tendency to the complaints I have been 
defcribing, 

The difcharge which preceded her recovery 
was thought to be menftruous; but as it had, 
ceafed before her return, and gave relief to a 
part not dire¢tly aftected by menftruation, it is 
more reafonable to conclude, that it was from 
the /ymph fis; and of whatever kind it was, 
that it had acted as an extraneous body, pre- 
venting the re-union of the bones. 

Inftances have occurred, though they ‘are 
rare, of women who, after labours, have fuf- 
fered much pain in the region of the /acrum, 
and have loft all power of moving their inferior 
extremities ; and the inability has been imputed 
to fome paralytic affecuon. They are faid 
to be bedridden, which defcribes the effec, 
though it does not explain the caufe, of their 
difeafe. ,As thefe patients have, after a con- 
finement of feverat months, or even years, been 
generally reftored to the ufe of their limbs, it 
is not unreafonable to think, that their infir mity 
was occafioned by a feparation of the bones, 
which, 
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which, at different periods after the accident; 
“according to the degree of feparation, had re- 
covered their former connexion and {trength. 


SB -BaG Poh OUND EV. 

AN inquiry into the manner in which the 
bones of the pes may re-unite when they - 
have been feparated feems neceflary, as the 
treatment to be enjoined, and the profpecdt of 
fuccefs, will be regulated by the idea we en- 
tertain of the ftate of the parts when feparated. - 

When the connexion of the bones of the 
- pelvis has either been impaired or deftroyed, it 
is probable, that a confirmation or re-union 
takes place by a reftoration of the original 
mode ; by a ca//us, as in the cafe of a fractured 
bone; or by auchylofs. | 

It is alfo poflible for them to remain ina 
feparated {tate ; and that an articulation fhould 
be formed by ‘the ends of each bone, at the 
JSymphyfis of the offa pubis, and at the jun¢tion 
of the ofa imnominata with the facrum; of 
which, by the favour of Mr. Crine, I have 
{een an inftance in the dead body, and have had 
reafon to fufpect the fame accident in the 
living. 

In all the lower degrees of imperfection in 
the union of thefe parts, it is reafonable to con- 
clude, that the former mode is reftored foon 

after 
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after delivery; for the complaints which wo- 
_ men make of pain and weaknefs in thefe parts 

are almoft always relieved, before their month of 
confinement is concluded: But, fhould they 
continue a longer time, it appears, that the 
greateft benefit will be derived from reft and an 
horizontal pofition, which will leffen the pre- 
fent inconveniences, and favour that action of 
the parts, by which their infirmity mutt be re- - 
paired. 

But, if the complaint be in an increafed de- 
gree, and the health of the patient likewife af- 
fected, alonger time will be required for the 
recovery of the part ; which may be forwarded 
by fuch means as invigorate the conftitution, 
fuch applications as quicken the action of the. 
parts, or by mechanical fupport. - 

Should the injury be too great to allow of 
the reftoration of the original mode of union, 
of which we are to ite by the confequent 
impotence to move, a auch longer time will 
be required for the formation of a callus, if that 
be ever done but as a previous {tep to an auchy- 
4ofis, which has been obferved by anatomitts to 
take place at the junction of the offa muominata 
with the /acrum not unfrequently, but never 
or very feldom at the /ymphy/is of the offa pubis. 
Onder fuch circumftances, unlefs by an amend- 
ment of the general health, little good is to be 
expected Peeks medicine, the procefs which 
the parts mutt aa being an operation of 

4 the 
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the conftitution, which it will not be in our 
power to control. ‘In the firft cafe related, a 
variety of applications were tried, from the moft 
emollient to thofe which are active and ftimu- 
lating ; but from cold bathing only did fhe re- 
ceive any real advantage. The patient was 
_alfo very much aflifted by the ufe of a {wath, 
or. broad belt, made of foft leather, quilted, 
and buckled with fuch firmnefs over the lower 
part of the body as to leffen, if not prevent, the 
motion of the bones; and this was reftrained in 
its fituation by a bandage paffed between the 
legs, from the hind to the fore part of the belt. 
If this belt be made with a fpring, it. may be 
fixed over the ilia, worn tighter, and with. lefs 
inconvenience. 

In that unfortunate fituation, in which a 
joint is formed between the feparated furfaces of 
the bones, all hopes of recovery of the patient 
to her former abilities may be given up; and 
what remains to be done for her relief will be 
by the ufe of a belt, or a fimilar contrivance, to 
fubftitute as much artificial firmnefs as we can, 
for the natural which ts loft. In the cafe in 
_which I fufpected this event to have happened, 
the life of the patient was truly miferable; but 
J prefume that fuch very rarely occur, having 
been lately informed of another perfon, who, 
after a confinement of more than eight years to 
her bed, in confequence of the feparation of the 

) bones 
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bones at the time of labour, was reftored to the 
full and perfect ufe of her inferior extremities. 


% 


' 


SEC TI ON. -V, 


THER 1s a wonderful variety in the pofi- 
tion of the pefvis of animals, as it relates to that - 
of the body in general; and. their powers and 
properties very much depend upon this circum- 
dtance. But, with a view to this fubject, they 
may be divided into three kinds; the ftrong, 
the fwift, and the mixed. 

In thofe animals, which poffefs the greateft 
fhare of ftrength, the pofition of the pes is 
nearly perpendicular, and the two apertures of 
the cavity nearly horizontal, as may be feen 
in the elephant. = 

In thofe which are diftinguifhed by their 
fpeed or agility, the pofition of the pelvis is 
nearly horizontal, and the two apertures nearly 
perpendicular, as may be feen in the ftag. 

In mixed animals, or thofe in which ftrength 
and {peed are united, the pofition of the pelvis 
is neither horizontal nor perpendicular, but in- 
clined; fo as to partake, by different degrees of 
inclination, of a certain fhare of the advantages 
of either pofition, as may be feen in the horfe 
and afs. But this defcription is taken from the 
dried fkeleton: 


In 
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In the human fpecies; when the pofition of 
the body is erect, the pe/vis, which, bearing 
the weight of the whole body, is ftronger in 
proportion to their fize than in any quadruped, 
is fo placed, that a line paffling from the third of 
the lumbar vertebre will fall nearly upon the 
f{uperior edge of the /ymphy/fis of the offa pubis ; 
the cavity of the pelvis being projected fo far 
backwards, that the ofa pubis become the part 
on which the enlarged uterus chiefly refts in 
the advanced ftate of pregnancy*. If then 
we recolle@ the fmallnefs of the offa pubis, the 
manner in which they are connected, and ad- 
vert at the fame time to the increafing effect, 
which may ‘be produced by the internal pref- 
fure of the weight fupported by them, 1n addi- 
tion to that of the body, we fhall not be fur-' 
prifed at the frequency of the complaints of 
pain and weaknefs at the /ymphyfis; efpecially 
when the child is large, or the patient under 
the neceffity of ftanding for a long time. And 
fhould there be any degree of weaknefs, relaxa- 
tion, or difunion, at the parts where the ofa 
imnominata are joined to the facrum, fimilar ef- 
fects will be produced ; and one of thefe parts 
can fearcely be affected without an equivalent 
alteration in the other. 


* This part has been confidered as the centre of gravity in 
the human body; but Defaguliers thought, that it was in the 
middle {pace between the /acrum and offa pubis, 


The 
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The confequences of the feparation of the 
bones of the pe/vis, or of their difpofition to fe- 
parate, will be more clearly comprehended, if 
we confider the pe/vis as an arch fupporting the 


weight of the fuperincumbent body. In this _ 


view the facrum may be called the keyftone ; 
the offa innominata, as far as the acetabula, the 
pendentives ; and the’ inferior extremities the 
piers of the arch. . 

If a greater weight Be laid upon an arch 
than it 1s able to hibate. one of thefe confe- 
quences will follow; the key ftone will’ fly, 
the pendentives will give way, or the piers 
will yield to the preffure. 

To prevent the two firft heeinadtal it is ufual 
to lay heavy bodies upon the different parts of 
the teh: the weight of which muft bear ‘a 
relative proportion :to. each othet, or the con- 
trary effe@ will be produced; for if too great 
weight be laid upon the keyftone, the penden- 
tives will fail; and, if there be too much pref- 
fure upon the fides, the key-ftone will be 
forced. 

When the greateft poflible ftrength 1s re- 
quired in an arch, it 1s ufual to make what 1s 
called a counter-arch, which is a continuation 
of the arch till it becomes circular, or of any 
intended form. This contrivance changes the 
direction of the weight, before fupported at the 


chord; and part of it will be conducted to the 
centre 
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centre of the counter-arch, and. borne in what 
is called the fine of the arch. 

-If the refemblance of the pe/vis to an, arch 
can be allowed, we may confider all the fore 
or lower part of it, between the acetabula, as a 
counter-arch, which will explain to us the rea- 
fon of fo much ftrefs being made upon the /ym- 
phyfis of the offa pubis, when there 1s any in- © 
creafe of the eigen RY: -weight ; or when 
that part is in a weakened or (partite itate;-:as 
an the fecond cafe before defcribed, and parti- 
eularly by the bending of that part in the mal- 
lities offiumt. 

- When ‘the patient eee mentioned lay in 
an horizontal pofition fhe was perfectl y ealy, 
there being then no weight upon the pelvis 

When fhe was fe the weight Heche by 
the /ymphyy/is being greater than it could fupport, 
the could walk before fhe could ftand; or, if 
fhe ftood, fhe was obliged to move her feet al- 
ternately as if fhe was walking; or fhe could 
{tand upon one leg better than upon both. By 
thefe various movements fhe took the fuperin- 
' cumbent weight from the weakened /ymphyfs, 
and conducted it by one leg, in a ftraight line, 
to the ground. 

The often of walking, or of the Biecate 
motion of “the feet, being more than fhe -was 
able to bear, fhe was obliged to fit. When 
the firtt fat in her chair the was. oer eee reft- 
“ang her elbows upon the arms of the chair ; 
. by 
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by which means part of her weight was con- 
ducted to the chair, not defcending to the pe/+ 
vis. But there being then more weight upon 
the Jymphyf. s than it was able to bee for any 
long time, and her arms being weary, by put- 
ting her hands upon her ees, fhe took off 
more of the fuperincumbent weight, conduét- 
ing it by her arms immediately to her knees. 
When the refted her elbows upon her knees the 
fame effect was produced in an increafed de- 
gree; but, this pofition becoming painful and 
tirefome, fhe had no other refource, and was 
obliged to return to her bed. 

fe cannot efcape obfervation, that this pa- 
tient inftinctively or experimentally difcovered 
the advantages of the particular attitudes into 


_ which fhe put herfelf, and by which the ob- 


tained eafe, as exadily as if fhe had underftood 


“her complaint, and the manner in which [I 
have endeavoured to explain 1t. | 

In- the wearinefs which follows common 
exercife, when we often change our pofition, 
apparently without defign, the manner in 
which eafe 1s procured to any particular part 
may be readily under{tood by a more extenfive 
application of the fame kind of reafoning, and 
it feems as if the flighteft change was not made 
without fome good ee 
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Tue violence which the connecting parts of 
the bones undergo, when the head of the child is 
protruded through the pe/vis with extreme rapi- 
dity or difficulty, fometimes occafions an aftec- 
tion of the /ymphy/is of the offa pubis of more 1m- 
portance than a feparation; becaufe, together 
with all the inconveniences arifing from the fepa- 
ration, the life of the patient 1s endangered by it. 
This is the formation of matter on the loofen- 
ed furfaces of the bones, preceded by great pain, 
and other fymptoms of inflammation; though, 
in the beginning of the complaint, it 1s difficult 
to afcertain whether the connecting parts of the 
bones, or fome contiguous part, be the feat of 
the difeafe. : re 

When fuppuration has taken place in con- 
fequence of the injury fuftained at the junction 
of the offa innominata with the facrum, the ab- 
{cefs has in fome cafes been formed near the 
part affected, and been cured by common treat- 
ment. But in others, when matter has been 
formed and confined at the /ymphy/fis of the ofa 
pubis, the fymptoms of a hectic fever have been 
produced, and the caufe has not been difcovered 
till after the death of the patient. In others the 
matter has burft through the capfular ligament 
of the /ymphy/is at the inferior edge, or perhaps 

V OL i D rade 
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made its way into the bladder; and in others it 
has infinuated under the perioffeum, continuing 
its courte along the offa pubis till it arrived at the 
acetabulum. The mifchief being thus extended, 
all the fymptoms were aggravated; and, the | 
matter making its way towards the furface, a 
large abfcefs has been formed on the inner or fore 
part of the thigh, or near the hip, and the pa- 
tients, being exhauited by the fever and pro- 
fufe difcharge, have at length yielded to their 
fate. @n the examination of the bodies after 
death, the track of the matter has been followed 
from the aperture of the abfcefs to the /ymphy-- 
Sis, the cartilages of which were found to bé 
eroded, the bones carious, and the adjacent 
parts very much injured or deftroyed. | 
It may, perhaps, be poflible to difcover, by 
fome particular fymptom, when there is in this 
part a difpofition to fuppurate ; or ‘it may be 
difcovered when fuppuration has taken’ place. 
fn all cafes Of unufual pain, attendéd with 
équivocal fymptoms, it will therefore be necef- 
fary to examine thefe parts with @reat care and 
attention. For, when there is a difpofition to 
fuppurate, by proper means that might, be re- 
moved; and when matter is formed, if there be 
a tumefaction at the /ymphyfis, more efpecially 
if a fluctuation could be ‘perceived, we might 
deliberate upon the propriety of making an in- 
cifton to ‘evacuate the matter; and by fuch pro- 
3 ree “ ceeding 
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ceeding farther bad confequences might’ be 
prevertedert 


SECTION VIL 


Tue form of the fuperior aperture of the pe/- 2 
vis has been defcribed by fome as triangular, 
and by others as oval, with the wideft part from 
one fide to the other. But the inferior aper- 
ture, independent of the ligaments and {oft 
parts, cannot be faid to refemble any known 
or general form, on account of its irregularity, 
though the wideit part is from the inferior edge 
of the /ymphyfis to the point of the os coccygis, 
allowing for the regreflive motion of that bone. 

The nein of the fuperior aperture of 
the pelvis, from the upper part of the /acrum to 
the upper edge of the /ymphyfis, are generally 
{tated to be rather more than four inchesi; and 
between the two fidés they fomewhat exceed 

five f. 
: Of the dimenfions of the inferior aperture it 
is difficult to form a judgment; but, if the liga- 
ments are preferved, it may be faid that the pro- 
portions are reverfed, the narroweft part being 
-oneach fide. But in the form and dimenfions 
of the pe/vis, in different women, there is an 


* See Medical Obfervations and Inquiries. Vol. II. 
+ Que mentfure, pollice feré integro, fimiles menfuras ca-= 
pitis foetus fuperant. fdaller. Phy/iolog. lib. xxviii. 
; )D- 2 endlefs 
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endlefs variety, not deperiding upon any altera- 
tion which may be produced by difeafe. 

The depth of the pe/vis, from the upper part 
of the /acrum to the point of the os coccygis, 1s 
about five inches; but this will be increafed 
when the latter bone is preted back wards. 
From the margin of the pelvis to the inferior 
part of the ae procefies of the #/chia the 
depth 1s about three inches, and at the /ymphy/is 
about one and a half. It appears that the depth 
‘of the pelvis, at the pofterior part, is rather more 
than three times the depth at the anterior; and 
that there isia gradual change between the two 
extremes, if we admit-the odhiiénts to make a 
part of the outline of the itouing aperture. The 
knowledge of thefe ‘circumftances will enable 
us to didae's in the living fubject, how far the 
head of the child has pieced through the 
pelvis, and prevent any debepticn to which we 
might be hable, if we were to form ‘our opinion 
by the readinefs with which we can feel the 
head at the anterior part. | 

The cavity of the pe/vis is of an irregular, cy- 
lindrical form; but, towards the inferior aper- 
ture, there is rhe degree of convergence, made 
by the points of the {pinous and obtufe procefies 
of the #/chia and the termination of the os coceygis. 
This convergence is of great importance in regu- 
lating the paflage of the head of the child, as it 
eereenes towards the inferior aperture; and, being 
pe efhected by the foft parts, it gives to the vertex, 

or 
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er prefenting part of the head, the difpofition 
to emerge under the arch of the pubis. 

On ie concavity ot hollow of the /acrum 
the eafe or difficulty with which the head of 
the child paffeth through the pe/vis will very 
much. depend. <A fimilar curvature is conti- 
nued by means of the ifchiadic Azus, and by 
the difpofition of the facrofciatic ligaments, to 
the obtufe procefles of the s/chia, where the 
fides of the pe/vis are perpendicular. The upper 
edge of the offa pubis has a flight reflection out- 
wards, which prevents any obftruction to the 
entrance of the head of the child into the pelvis ; 
and at the lower edge there is fome degree of 
divergence, by which the departure of the head 
out of the pelvie is very much facilitated. 


SECTION: VUL 


Berore we proceed to the examination of 
-_ the manner in which the head of the child 
paffeth through the pe/vis at the time of birth, 
it is neceflary to examine its dimenfions and 

f{tructure. | 
The largeft part of the head of a child, not 
altered by compreffion, is from the hind to the 
forehead. The diameter from one ear to ano- 
ther is leis by nearly the fame proportion, as the 
{pace between the facrum and pubis, at the fu- 
12 perioy 
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perior aperture, is lefs than that between the 
fides of the pelvis. | 

The head of a child, stale appears to be 
larger according to the fize of the body than 
that of other animals, is at the time of birth 
incompletely offified at every part where the 
-bones of which the cranium is compofed after- 
wards unite; but chiefly at the greater fonta- 
nelle, or the centre of that part where the pa- 
rietal and frontal bones meet in the adult. By 
this incomplete offification, and by the preflure 
to which the head of the child is fometimes 
fubject in its paflage through the pelvis, the 
form of the head may be very. much altered, 
and the dimenfions leflened; for the edges of 
the bones will not only accede to each ate 
but will lap over in a very extraordinary man- 
ner, without any detriment to the child. The 
degree of ofGfication varies in different fubjects ; 
but the head of a new-born infant is univerfally 
(except in fome very rare deviations) found to 
be incompletely offified, and the advantage re- 
fulting from it is not only perceived in thofe 
| diicnties which may be occafioned by the na- 
tural large fize of the head of the child, but in 
thofe alfo which are produced by. all the lefs 
confiderable degrees of deformity of the fe/uis. 
It is evident beyond all doubt, if this provifion 
had not been made, that many children muft 
have been deftroyed at the time of birth, or 
their parents mu{t have died undelivered. 

3 Daily 
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Daily experience very obyioufly and fuffi- 
ciently. proves that there is a relative proportion 
between the head of the child and the pe/vis of 
the mother; and, from the excellent order ob- 
ferved in all the operations of Nature, it would 
be reafonable to conclude, that the largeft part 
of the head. is conformable to the widedt part 
of the felvis. By the examination of a great 
number of women, who have died in various 
ftages of the act of parturition, it has appeared, 
contrary to the general doctrine of the ancient 
and of many modern writers, when the pofition 
of the head was perfectly natural, that the ears 
'- were placed towards the /acrum and pubis, or a 
little obliquely ; and that the vertex, or that 
part where the hair diverges, is exactly or nearly 
oppofed to the centre of the fuperior aperture 
of the pefvis*. In the courfe of the defcent of 
the head, there being fome difference in the 
form of the pe/vis at each particular part of the 
cavity, the pofition of the head 1s accommo- 
dated to each part, not by accident but com- 
pulfion, and at the lower part of the pe/vis, in 
confequence of that convergence before men~ 
tioned. With refpect to the pelvis, the lower 
the head of the child has defcended, the more 
diagonal is the pofition of the ears; but they 
are not always placed exactly towards the fides 


_ * This obfervation was firft made.by Sir Fietprinc Outpe 
about the year 1737. See bis Treatife on Midwifery. 
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of the pelvis, even when a portion of the head 
has emerged under the arch of the o//a pubis. But 
this deteripott of the changing pofition of the 
head of the child in its paftives aaron the pel- 
vis is founded on the prefumption that it pre- 
fents naturally, and is guided by the form of 
the internal furface. If the head fhould prefent 
_ differently, there will be correfponding, but not 
the fame, changes; or, if it fhould be very 
{mall, it will not bi influenced by the pelvis, 
but may pafs in any direction. 

‘It does not appear, that any ill confequences 
would follow an erroneous opinion of the man- 
ner in which the head of the child is protruded 
through the cavity of the pelvis in a natural la- 
bour ; for, no affiftance being wanted, no prin= 
ciple was required for the regulation of our con- 
du@. But in all cafes in which there was. a 
neceflity of giving affiftance, and where a 
change of what was deemed the wrong pofition 
of the head was improperly comprifed as a very 
material part of that affiftance, as in the ufe of 
the forceps, great mifchief muft often have been 
unavoidably done both to the parent and child, 


SECTION Ix, 


From the examination of the form and di- 
menfions of the cavity of the pelvis, and of the 
head of a child, attempts have been made to 

explain 
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explain all the circumftances of a labour upon 
mechanical principles, and to eftablifh the prac- 
tice of midwifery upon the foundation of thofe 
- principles. 

It may be fuppofed, for a moment, that the 


paflage oe the head of a child, through the ca-. 


vity of the pelvis, fhould be confidered fimply 
as a body paffing through a {pace ; and we may 
try whether it is poflible to apply mechanical 
principles with advantage for the explanation. 


The firftt’ circumftance to be confidered in the’ 


attempt is, to afcertain with precifion the capa- 
city of the fpace. Now it is true that we have 
had many menfurations of the fe/vis in all its 
parts, and that we have acquired a competent 
knowledge of the general dimenfions; but we 
know, at the fame time, that there is in the 
pelvis of every individual woman fome variety, 
and that the exact knowledge of thefe varieties, 
on which the explanation af a mechanical pro- 
cefs mutt depend, cannot be gained in any ying 
fubject. 

It is equally neceffary, that we fhould have 
an accurate knowledge of the fize of the body 
intended to be pafled through this fpace. But, 
though we have a good general idea of the 
figure and bulk of the heads of children at the 
time of birth, we are not ignorant, that thofe of 
any two children were never found to be ex- 
actly alike, and that the peculiar ditference can- 


not be difcovered before a child is born. 
The 


! 
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The head of a childis of a limited fize be- 
fore it enters the cavity of the pe/vis; but; by 
compreffion in its paflage, this is altered ina 
manner and to a degree of which it 1s impoffible 
to form any previous judgment. ! 

In the confideration of a body paffing through 
a fpace, there is alfo a neceffity of knowing 
whether it be intended to pais by its OWN gra- 
“ity. or. force, or whether ut -1s. paffive, and is 
to be propelled by any adventitious power. If 
by the latter, as is the cafe of a child at the 
time of birth, the knowledge of the degree of 
that power is neceflary to le us to form an 
-eftimate of the potlibility or likelihood of its 
fuccefs; but of the degree. of this power we 
can form a very uncertain conjecture in any 
particular, cafe: 

If then we have neither precife ideas of the di- 
minions of the {pace, nor of the magnitude of 
the body, nor of the alterations in fize or form | 
which the body may undergo, nor of the power 
excited to propel the body, it does not appear 
poffible to explain, upon mechanical gee oe 
the progrefs of a labour. 

-_So much 1s however to be granted to the in- 
troduction of mechanical principles into the 
practice of midwifery, that they afford the 
greateft advantage, in all thofe cafes of extreme 
difficulty, in hich the affiftance of artis ulti- 
mately required, becaufe fuch affiftance muft 
be given upon thote principles; and though 


6 they 
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they will not explain, they will illuftrate the 
_ operations of the animal body, and; when ap- 
_ plicable, are the fureft guides of human actions. 
But, on the whole, a fondnefs for, an imperfect 
knowledge, and fome affectation of mechanical 
principles, feem to have been very detrimental ; 

as to thefe the frequent and unneceflary ule of 
aueneiate, and fometimes their 3 improper ufe, 
in the practice of midwifery, may in a great 
meafure be originally attributed. 5 


SECTION. &. 


Tue obfervations which were made on the 
form and dimenfions of the cavity of the pe/vis 
relate to its natural flate: but thefe are alfo 
to be confidered when the pefus is diftorted. 

Of the diftortion of the #e/vis there are two 
general caufes. The firft is that difeafe incident 
to children in the very early part of their lives, 
known by the term rachitis, which preventing 
the bones from acquiring their due ftrength, 
or fufficient firmnefs to fupport the weight 
of the fuperincumbent body, they bend in dif- 
ferent directions and degrees, according to their 
weaknefs and the weight impofed upon them, 
and the diftortion thereby occafioned 1s often 
fixed for the remainder of life. The fecond 
is a difeafe which may occur at any period 4 
life, and from eS effect is called offeofarcofis, 
‘tmotlities ofium™. It is far lefs frequent ee 


* Malacofteon, Offium mollities. Vogel, Dxxiy. 
: the 


we 
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the rachitis, but more dreadful in its confe- 
quences; which no medicine hitherto tried has 
had fufficient efficacy to prevent or to cure. 
In this difeafe the offific matter is not thought 
to be diffolved or altered, but to be re-abforbed 
from the bones into the conftitution, and car- 
ried out of the body by the common emundo- 
tics; or depofited upon fome other part where 
it is ufelefs or prejudicial: The bones thus 
lofing the principle of ther ftability become 
foft, “naoee to the degree and continuance 
of the difeafe ; are unable to fuftain the weight 
of the body, and change their natural forms, in 
proportion to their weaknefs; fo that in fome 
inftances the moft diftorted and frightful appear- 
ance of the whole body hath been exhibited *, 
The effect of either of thefe difeafes is not 
confined to the pelvis; yet it is fcarcely poffible, 
that either of them fhould exift for any length 
of time without producing its influence upon 
it.. Hitherto much advantage has not ‘been 
obtained by the knowledge of o/feofarcofis, nor 
have the fymptoms which precede or accom- 
pany it been accurate ly obferved, before the ef- 
: eis was produced. Yet itis poflible, by attend- 
ing to the fecretions, and difcovering an excefs 
or defect of phofphoric acid or the like principles, 
the deficiencies and exceedings might be fup- 
plied or leffened. 


¥* See Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, Vol. V. cafe 23, 
Memairs of the Academy of Sciences, and various Authors, 
‘We thall afterwards refer to this fubject. 

The 
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The pelvis is more commonly diftorted at the 
fuperior aperture than at any other part. Thisis 
particularly occafioned by the natural projection 
of the upper part of the /acrum, and the loweft of 
the lumbar vertebree; though, in very bad cafes, 
a confiderable deviation from their natural po- 
fition is given to feveral of the adjoining verte- 
bre. Should a difeafe exift in the conftitu- 
tion which is capable of weakening the bones, 
it will not appear extraordinary that the facrum 
—fhould be diftorted, if we recollect, that its tex- 
ture is originally fpongy; that it fupports, both 
in the erect and fedentary pofition, a great part 
of the weight of the body; and that, by the 
manner of its junction with the laft of the ver- 
tebre, a confiderable angle is made, which, if 
but little increafed, will pees a very important 
change in the form and dimenfions of the fupe- 
rior aperture of the pe/vis. In fome cafes an it- 
regular convexity, and in others a concayity, 
are produced by the bending of the offa pubis in 
different ways and degrees; by which, together 
with the projection of the /acrum and lumbar 
vertebre, the dimenfions of the fuperior aper- 
ture of the fe/vis, which in the narroweft part 
fhould exceed four inches, have been, in fome 
inf{tances, reduced to lefs than one, and altered in 
every potfible direction. It is probable that, from 
a mere view ofa diftorted pelvis, independently 
of the w cight of the bone or other, circum- 
itances, we might beable to diftinguifh, by 

the 
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the part chiefly diftorted, between a diftortion 
occafioned by the rachifis in infancy, andthe: 
mollities ofium happening to an adult. 

The form and dimenfions of the cavity of the 
pelvis may be changed in any part of its fpace ; 
bat the moft fiiacuent alterations proceed from 
the facrum, which, befides the projection before 
mentioned, may become too {traight, when: the 
advantages which fhould be derived from its 
concavity will be loft. Or it may have too 
quick a curvature, by which the concavity will 
be. rendered {o {mall as not to admit the head:of 
the child; or an exoftofis may be formed on: its 
‘imternal furface, which will be the caufe of in- 
conveniencies equivalent to thofe occafioned by 
the want of a proper degree of curvature. | 
"Phe ‘os coécygis may be prefled inwards in 
fuch a manner, “that the point of it may ap- 
proach-the centre of the cavity ; ; or the motions 
between the different portions of the bone may 
be loft; er an anchylofis may be formed: bes 
tween that bone and the Jacrum ; by all which 
changes, according to their degree, the head 
of the child may be impeded in its pene 
through the pe/vis. 

The j ifchia may be diftorted by the unnatural 
bent of the fpinous proceffes; and the effe@ of 
their preffure may be obferved, for fome time 
after birth, on the temporal ‘or parietal bones of 
the head of a child propelled between them 
with: much difficulty. The dimenfions of the 

inferior 
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inferior aperture alfo may be leffened by the 
tuberofities ‘of the i/chia bending inwards or 
forwards, by which the’arch of ‘the pubis wall 
be lefened, and rendéred unfit to allow of the 
. emergence of the head of the’ child under the 
fyinpliyfis of the offa pubis. | 
When the ftability of the bones of the pelvis 
is impaired, it is not poffible to ‘enumerate 
every kind of diftortion which they may fuffer ; 
but it is principally in the degree that we are to 
feek for thofe great, and fometimes, though 
rarely, infurmountable difficulties, which occur 
in the practice of midwifery, and prove dan- 
gerous to either, or both the parent and child. 
In fome cafes the diftertion of one part of 
the pelvis produces an enlargement of the reff. 
Thus when the fuperior aperture 1s contracted, 
the inferior may be expanded ; and hence it is 
often obferved in practice, when the head of 
the child hath paffed the point of obftruction 
with the moft tedious difficulty, that a labour 
will be unéxpeCtedly and {peedily completed. 
When women have the appearance of being 
much deformed, it is reafonable to think that 
the pelvis mutt be affected. But there have 
been many inftances of extreme diftortion of the 
fpine, yet the pelvis has preferved its proper 
form and dimenfions; and fome women, who 
were in other refpects ftraight and well pro- 
portioned, have had a diftorted fe/vis. 
If the inferior extremities.are crooked, or 1§ 
any 
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any part of the body was diftorted at a very early 
period of life, and remained in that ftate, it is 
faid that we may be affured the pelvis partakes 
of the difeafe, and is, involved in its confe- 
quences. But, when the fpine becomes dif- 
torted at a more advanced period, as at twelve 
or fourteen years of age, it is not to be efteemed 
a pretumptive fign of a diftortion of the pelvis, 
being generally occafioned. by a local difeafe of 
the fpine. Thefe obfervations are, I believe, 
commonly well founded; but, as there are many 
exceptions, we fhould not be juftified in giving 
an opinion of a cafe of this kind, unlefs we © 
were permitted to make an examination per va- 
ginam. Nor fhould we be able, by this exami- | 
nation, to determine with precifion the exift- 
ence of every fmall diftortion, but fuch only 
as was confiderable in its degrec.. If we fhould 
-not be able to teel any projection of the /acrum, 
or vertebra, we fhould have a right to conclude, 
that there was no confiderable deformity of the 
pelvis; but, 16 we-could feel the /acrum, or ver- 
tebre, we muft judge by the readine{fs with 
which ‘they can be felt, of the degree of diftor- 
tion, and of the impediments which may be 
thereby occafioned., But, ina matter which 
may be of fo much concern, 1t behoveth us to 
be extremely circumfpect before we give an 
opinion, left, by our error, the peace of fami- 
lies and the comfort of individuals fhould be 


deftroyed. 
CHAPTER 
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ON THE EXTERNAL PARTS OF GENERATION. 


Tae preceding account of the pe/vis appearing 
fufficient to ferve all the ufeful purpofes of the 
practice of midwifery, we fhall, in the next 
place, confider the parts of generation, which 
have been properly divided into external and 
internal. | 

The external parts are the mons Veneris, the 
labia, the perineum, the clitoris, and the aym- 
pha. To thefe may be added the meatus uri-. 
narius, or orifice of the urethra. The hymen 
may be efteemed the barrier between the ex- 
ternal and internal parts. 

That foft fatty prominence which is fituated 
upon the offa pubis, extending towards the groins 
and abdomen, 1s called mons Veneris. Its ufe 
feems to be chiefly that of preventing incon- 
venience or injury in the act of coition. Ifa 
ine be drawn acrofs the anterior angle of the 

pudendum, all that part above it, which 1s co- 
vered with hair, may be called mons Veneris ; 


Vor. I. E below 
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below it the /abia commence, which, being of 
a fimilar, though loofer, texture, appear like 
continuations of the mons Veneris, paffing on 
each fide of the pudendum, which they chiefly 
compofe. Proceeding downwards and_back- 
wards the /abia again unite, and the perineum 
is formed. 

All that fpace between the pofterior angle of 
the pudendum and the anus is called the feri- 
néum, the external covering of which is the 
fkin, as the vagina is the internal ; including. 
between them cellular and adipofe membrane, 
and the lower part of the /phincter ani. The 
extent of the perineum is generally about an 
inch and a half, though m fome fubjects it 1s 
not more than one, and in others ts equal to 
three inches. The thin anterior edge is called 
the franum labioriwn. 

Below the anterior angle of the pudendum 
the chforis 1s placed, which rifes by two crura, 
or branches, from the upper part of the ran 
of the ifcthia. The external part, or extremity, 
of the clitoris is called the glans, which has a 
prepuce or thin covering, to which the nym- 
phe are joined. The chtoris is fuppofed to be 
the princiral {eat of pleafure, and to be capa- 
ble of fome degree of erection in the act of 
coition: 

The inthe are two {mall (Sone bodies, or 
doublings of the fkin, rifing from the extremi- ~ 
tics of the prepuce ef the clitoris, lefs in fize, 
, but 
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but refembling in their form the /abza. They 


pafs on each fide of the pudendum, within the | 


labia, to about half its length, when they are 
gradually diminithed till they difappear. 
Immediately below the inferior edge of the 
frmphyfis of the offa pubis, between the nympha, 
is the meatus urinarius, or termination of the 
urethra, which is about one inch and a half in 
length, and runs to the bladder in a ftraight 
direction, along the internal furface of the /yim- 
phyfis, to which, and to the vagina, it 1s con- 
nected by cellular membrane. On each fide of 
the meatus are {mall orifices, which difcharge 
amucus, for the purpofe of preferving the ex- 


ternal parts from any injury, to which they > 


might be liable from the acrimony of the urine. 

_ There is a very great difference in the ap- 
pearance of all thefe parts in different women, 
efpecially in thofe who have had many children, 
and at various periods of lite. In young wo- 


men they are firm and vegete, but, in the old, . 


thefe, together with the internal parts, become 
flaccid and withered *. 


SOE CAD y ON It. 


THE external parts of generation are fubject 
to many difeafes in common with the other 


* Partes genitales, eum earum nullus eft ufus, marcefcunt, 
detrahuntur, ac veluti obliterantur. Harv. 
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parts of the body. They are alfo expofed to 
fome peculiar complaints, and. to accidents at’ 
the time of parturition, of which we ought to 
be .well informed, that we may, by our care, | 
prevent them, or give fuch relief as may be 
required when they have unavoidably hap- 
pened. 

The /abia and nympha, as might be expected 
from their fatty and cellular texture, are liable 
to elongation, to excrefcences, and to the pro- 
duction of {cirrhous tumours; which in fome 
inftances have grown to an enormous fize, ef- 
pecially in hot climates*. For preferving all 
thefe parts in a healthy ftate, nothing is more 
beneficial than the daily ufe of cold water. 

It is not unufual for one of the /zbia or of 
the nymphe to be larger and more pendulous 
than the other; but the enlargement, or elon- 
gation, are not regarded as difeafes till fome in- 
convenience is produced by them. ‘The fame 
obfervation may be made of excrefcences or 
{cirrhous tumours, which are therefore gene-_ 
rally found to have acquired a confiderable fize . 
before they are divulged by the patient. | 

In all the fubordinate degrees of thefe com- 
plaints, when there is reafon to think-that they 
- atife from fome conftitutional caufe, relief may | 
be given by fuch medicines or treatment, as 


* Nymphe aliquando enormes funt; quare Copte et 
Mauri eas circumcidunt. Haller. Phy/iolog. 
ne | will 
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; will alter and amend the general healer Or if 
they are owing to any {pecific caufe, as the ve- 
nereal difeafe, of which excrefcences in parti- 
cular are a very frequent confequence, prepa- 
rations of quickfilver are to be ufed or given, 
till we are certain. that the conftitution 1s freed 
from, the infection. Applications fuitable to 
the {tate they are in are at the fame time ne- 
ceflary; and of thefe there will be occafion to 

ufe a variety, from the moft emollient and 
foothing, which may be proper when the parts 
are in a very irritable and inflamed ftate, to 
thofe which have different degrees of efcharotic 
qualities ; when we prefume there is a chance 
of removing the excrefcences by fuch means. 
But when complaints of this Hind have been of 
long continuance, or when the parts have in- 
creafed to fuch a fize as to hinder the common 
offices of life, there is but little reafon to hope 
for their removal by any application or medi- 
cines, and the difeafed part muft be extirpated 

with the knife; which operation may be-per- 
formed with fafety, and the faireft profpect of 
fuccefs. As the blood-veffels are few, and na- 
turally {mall in proportion to the fize of the 
parts, there is not much danger of an hemor- 
_ rhage, though, in fome cafes, this is {aid to have 
been alarming and extremely difficult to ma- 
nage *, But I have more than once feen the 


* See Mauriceau, Vol. ii, Obf. clxxiv. 


ane enlarged 


\ 
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enlarged nymph, and feveral excrefcences of 
confiderable fize, removed by the knife at the 
fame time, yet the furgeon has not been under 
the neceflity of tying a fingle blood-veffel, 


SECTION IIL 


EpEMATOSE {wellings of the external parts 
may occur, either in a general anafarcous ftate 
of the whole body, or when any caufe pro- 
duces a temporary preffure upon thofe veftels, 
which are intended to conduct the returning 
fluids from the inferior extremities: particu- 
larly the enlarged wterus, in the advanced ftate 
‘ot pregnancy. Whatever may be the caufe of 
thefe fwellings, if they fhould increafe fo as to 
become troublefome, the method of giving re 
lief is obvious and eafy, as it confifts only in 
making a few very flight fcarifications in dif- 
ferent parts of the bie by which the ftag- 
nating fluids will be difcharged, and the Jabia 
reduced to their natural fize. Itis not unutfual 
for thefe fwellings to return two or three times | 
towards the Hoe Ga of pregnancy; m which 
cafe, or even in the time of labour, the fcari- 
fications, if neceflary, may be repeated. A 
fannel wrung out of fome emollient fomenta- 
tion, and applied to the parts when they have 
been fcarified, will contribute to the eafy and 
perfect difcharge of ithe fluids, 

SECTION 
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Sate C eT ELOaN: OLV; 


The cohefion of the /abia to each other has 
been mentioned as a complaint occurring to 
adult women, efpecially in hot climates, if in- 
flammation, preventing the due {fecretion of 
the mucus, with which thefe parts are natu- 
rally clothed on their internal furface, fhould 
take place; or if they fhould be excoriated by 
any accidental caufe, and neglected in that 
{tate. The /abia will alfo very frequently co- 
here in children, in fuch a manner as to leave 
no veftige of a paflage into the vagiia, except 
at the anterior part, for the difcharge of the 
urine; and lead us, by the general:appearance, 
to apprehend a defect in the organization of the 
parts. In fuch cafes, we have been direGed to 
{eparate them with a knife; and how far fuch 
an operation may be neceflary in the adult, if 
the parts fhould cohere either in confequence-of 
fome new affection, or if a cchefion originating : 
in infancy fhould continue to adult age, muft 
depend upon the judgment of the furgeon. 
But, in infants, fuch an operation is neither re- 
quifite nor proper; becaufe a feparation may al- 
ways be made, by a firm and fomewhat dif- 
ie Aing preflure upon each /abium at the fame 
time, ec gees fearcely makes the child complain ; 
though the {mall veffels, which had inofculated 

E 4 from 
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from one Jabium to the other, may be perceived 
to be dragged out during the continuance of the 
preffure. 

It.1s extraordinary sien fo little notice fiould 
have been taken of a complaint which is very 
frequent in children; but it 1s probable that 
the conftant and free ufe of their limbs, when 
they begin to walk, caufes a feparation with- 
out any other affiftance, otherwife the cohefion 
mutt frequently have occurred in adults, in 
whom the cafe is very rare. But on this ex- 
pected probable feparation we fhould be afraid 
to rely. When a fap eeeien of the cohering 
‘labia has been made in the manner before 
mentioned, a folded piece of linen, moiftened 
in a very weak folution of the zincum vitriola- 
tum, or fome lightly aftringent liquor, fhould be 
applied every night when the child is put to 
re{t, to prevent the reunion, to which there 1s _ 
a great difpofition ; and which will. certainly 


-. take place, 1f the /abia are fuffered to remain 


in contact immediately after the feparation, 


She OE £60 NV, 


i confequence of violent inflammation from 
accidental or other caufes, the Jabia may be- 
come tumefied, and a large abfcefs’ has been 
fometimes formed. This is attended with ex- 
treme pain, the defire of relieving which has 
induced 
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induced furgeons to open the abicefs, and: give 
vent to the matter as foon as it could be per- 
ceived to fluctuate. But though the pain may, 
for the prefent, be abated by che early ditcharge 
ofthe matter, the part continues indurated, is 
indifpofed to heal, and not untrequently be- 
~ comes fiftulous. But; ifthe abfcefs be fuffered 
to break of its own accord, the part will have 
the kindeft tendency to heal, and, with com- 
mon care, the cure be foon perfected. Should 
the pain be extreme during the fuppuration, 
which is often the. cafe, ages the ufe of fo- 
-_mentations and cataplafms, recourfe mutt be 
had to opiates for its abatement. There is ne- 
ver any reafon to fufpect this complaint to be 
a token of any venereal infection. | 


Soe Ce eo oy ea 


' Tuoues the per ineum is not often afetted 
with any particular difeafe, it 1s fubject toa 
laceration from the diftention which i it under- 
goes, when the head of the child is pafling 
through the external parts. ‘This laceration, 
which is moft likely to happen with firft chil- 
dren, though with rude treatment, hurry, or 
neglect, either on the part of the patient or 
practitioner, it may occur with fubfequent 
ones, efpecially in thofe women who have the 
perineum naturally fhort, differs in direction 

and 
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and extent, and may be, in every degree, from 
the franum, or edge of the perineum, to the 
extremity of the /phincfer ani, or even higher 
up into the rectum. 

That fome degree of laceration fhould fome- 
times occur will not be furprifing, if we con- 
fider the great change and violence, which all 
thefe parts fuftain, at the time when the head 
of the child is paffing through them; or that 
when a laceration begins, it fhould extend 
through a part rendered at that time extremely 
thin, and fuffering an equal degree of force. 
When the perineum is indifpofed to diftend ; 
or if, when diftended, it cannot permit the 
head of the child toxpafs with facility, the an- 
terior part of the rectum is dragged out, and 
gives to the perineum a temporary clongation. 
The true. perineum, and the temporary, as it 
may be called, thus forming an equal, unin- 
terrupted fpace, if a laceration fhould com- 
mence at any part, it might extend through 
the whole. Of the method by which the la- 
ceration may be prevented, and of the treat- 
ment which may be proper when it has oc- 
eurred, we ‘hall foeak in other ‘places. At 
prefent we fhall inquire into the caufes of an 
accident, the prevention of which is the prin- 
cipal object of our attention in natural labours. 

‘Pheugh no means are ufed to prevent the 
laceration of the perineum in quadrupeds at the 
tithe of parturition, it is remarkable that they 

are 
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are very rarely or never liable to it, except in 

thofe cafes in which the neceflity of their fitua- 

tion is fuppofed to require affiftance ; and this: 
being given with ignorance and violence, may 
not improperly be efteemed the caufe of the 
accident. It is theretore reafonable to pre- 
fume, that the frequent occurrence of this lace- 
ration in the human fpecies, allowing that it 
is in fome cafes unavoidable, ought to be 1m- 
puted to fome accidental caufe, or to error in 
conduct, rather than to any peculiarity in the 
conftruction of the part, or in the circum- 
{tances of their parturition. For, I believe, 

no obfervation is more generally true, than that 
of the exiftence of a power in the {tructure and 

conftitution of every animal, by which evils 
are prevented or remedied, and by which the 
greater part of the difficulties occurring at the 
time of their parturition are overcome; which 

power is commonly exerted with a degree of 
energy and effect proportionate to the difiiculty. 

The caufes difpofing to, and capable of, pro- 
ducing a laceration of the perinaum, deem to be 
thefe: 

Firft, The increafed tendernefs and delicacy 
of the fkin, occafioned by peculiar habits or 
modes of living. That this and every other 
part of the body may, by alteration trom its 
natural f{tate, become more fufceptible of pain, 
and lefs able to bear violence of any kind, ts 

clearly 
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clearly proved by the different degrees of thofe 
‘properties in parts of the body which are ufually 
‘clothed or uncovered. 

Secondly, The pofition of women at the 
time of delivery. Women in this country, at 
the prefent time, are placed in bed upon their 
left fide, with their knees drawn up towards 
the abdomen: which pofition, though conve- 
nient to ithe attendant, feems to Beeaon a 
projection of the part of the child which pre- 
fents, in a line unfavourable to the perinczum. 
‘But, if they were to be placed upon their hands 
and knees, which is a pofition at that time. per- 
haps the moft natural, as it is often inftinctiv rely 
fought for, and, in fome countries, chofen in 

cafes of difficulty and diftrefs; then the head 
or part prefenting would, by its line of gravita- 
tion, leffen the preffure upon the perineum, 
and, of courfe, the hazard of its laceration. 

Thirdly, The difturbance of the order of a 
labour. Every change which is made in the 
parts, both external and internal, at the time 
of labour is fucceflive, and every pain feems to | 
produce two effects; it dilates one part, and 
gives to fome other part a difpofition to be di- 
lated. If therefore, by hurry, or imprudent 
management, the head of the child, in its paf- 
fage through the pelvis, be brought into con- 
tact with parts which have not yet acquired 
their difpofition to dilate; or if, by artificial 

dilatation, 
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dilatation, we attempt to fupply the want f 
the natural, the parts will fooner be lacerated 
than diftended. 

Fourthly, When animals bring forth their 
young, the effort to expel is inftinctive, no 
_ part of the force exerted appearing to be vo- 
luntary. Women on the contrary, either from 
erroneous opinions, or from falfe inftructions, 
exert a confiderable degree of voluntary force, 
often indeed their «hold ftrength, with the 
hope and intention of finithine their labours’ 
{peedily. Now if we fuppofe chat the perineum 
is able to bear all the force inftindtively exert- 
ed, without injury, but no greater; then the 
whole voluntary force will, in proportion to its 
degree, induce the danger of a laceration, unlefs 
its effect be pen ecieleadt by fome adventitious 
help. On this principle it is ufual to fupport 
the perinaum, not with the view of altering 


the direction of the head of the child, but of 


retarding its paflage through the external parts. 
For the perineum is not torn becaufe the head 
of the child is large, or pafles in any particular 
direction, but becaufe it pafles too {peedily, or 
preffes too violently, upon the parts, before they 
have acquired their dilatability; it therefore 
rarely happens, that the perineum is lacerated in 
very flow or difficult labours. 


SECTION 


Blaee 
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SFC TION VIL 


Tuat kind of laceration of the perineum, 
which commences at the anterior edge, and 
runs obliquely or dire€tly backwards, 1s alluded 
to in every differtation upon this fubject. But 
there have: been inftances of Bit kind, 
which may be called a burfting or perforation 
of the perinzum, at that part which is con- 
nected with the circumference’ of the anus, 
when the anterior part 1s preferved; and 
through fuch perforations it is faid children 
have fometimes been expelled*. In a eafe 
which occurred in my own practice, I was fen- 
fible of this kind of laceration before the expul- 
fion of the head, which I: guided through the 
natural paflage, fupplying the want of the fer- 
neum with the palm of my hand. Che. exter- 
nal parts were, in this patient, extremely rigid 
and contracted; and, as I applied myfelf with 
great afliduity to preferve them, at the antertor - 
part of the perinaum, l imputed the accident to 


* There 1s in fome French writer, whofe name I cannot re- 
colleét, an account of a cafe of this kind, in which the head 
and body of the child were excluded through an opening in 
the perineum thus cafually made, in which the frezum of the 
perineum was preferved entire. ‘The common laceration of 
the perineum does not always commence at the frenum, but 
further back, and then bears down before it all the anterior 


part. 
this 
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this circumftance, rather than to the neceffity 
of the cafe. The patient did not make any 
unufual complaint immediately after delivery ; 
but, on the following day, there was a violent 
inflammation of the parts, with a fuppreffion of 
urine, and the /ochia were difcharged through 
the ruptured part, but no feces ever came 
through it, ot by the vagina. By the ufe of 
fomentations and cataplatms, of cooling laxa- 
tive medicines, and oceafionally of opiates, the 
inflammation was foon abated. The fuppura- 
tion being profufe, the bark was given; and, 
at the end of ten weeks, the lacerated parts 
were healed. No particular examination was 
ever made during the cure, and none but fuper- 
ficial dreffings applied. When I attended this 
patient with her fecond child, I obferved a large 
round cicatrice at the rugous part of the anus, 
but fhe fcarcely fuffered any inconvenience 
from it; and recovered as well as 1f no fuch ac- 
eident had formerly happened. 


SECTION. VIIL. 


THe chtoris is little concerned in the prac- 
tice of midwifery, oft account of its fize and 
fituation. But it is faid to have been fometimes 
elongated and enlarged in fuch a manner as to 
equal the fize of the penis, when it makes one 
of thofe many peculiarities which have been fup- 
pofed 
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pofed to conftitute an hermaphrodite*, or an 
animal partaking of the fexual properties of the 
male and female; but if there aré any examples 
of true hermaphrodites, the term 1s, in this cafe, 
improperly ufed Ff. : 
Should the c/iforis increafe to fuch a fize as 
to occafion much inconvenience, it may be ex-_ 
tirpated either with the knife or ligature {; but 
if the caufe of the enlargement, which is com- 
monly affigned, be true, it is not probable that 
any motive of delicacy or inconvenience will be 
a {ufficient inducement to fufier the pain of ex- 
tirpation §. | | 


~ 


SECTION IX. 


Tue bladder and urethra in women are natu- 
rally liable to fewer difeafes than the fame parts 
in men, becaufe their connexion 1s far, more 
fimple, and their ufe 1s wholly confined to the 
reception and conveyance of the urine. Wo- 


* Hermaphroditi veri non dantur —Ruy/ch. Thef. vii. 

+ Clitoris major in foetu exiftit—Ruyfch. Thef. vi. 1. 1. 
Cercofis. Clitoris prelonga. Vogel. cccccxxxv. 

t See Bruce’s Tyavels ; and Travels in Africa, Egypt, and 
Syria, by G. YW. Browne, in which we are told that it is always 
extirpated as a religious ceremony; yet of this there remains 
fome doubt. See alfo Sonnini, Chap. 23. 

§ Que extra venerem, in cafta femina, parva fuerat, fuo 
etiam modo arrigit et intumefcit, ut prepofterze veneri fervire 
poffit, multoque ufu ejus turpitudinis, denique moles ejus 
augetur.—LHaller. Phy/iolog. | | 

men. 
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men have, neverthelefs, a ftone fometimes 
formed in the bladder; and it has been thought 
an improvement in practice to evade the ope- 
ration of lithotomy, by diftending, with bou- 
gies gradually enlarged, the urethra, till it is of 
fuficient dimenfions to allow a {tone to pafs 
through it. It is proved by experience, that _ 
the urethra will diftend, or may be artificially 
diftended, fufficiently to allow a ftone of a con- 
fiderable fize to pafs, as I have known in many 
inftances; but if the diftention be carried beyond 
a certain degree, it is faid the tone of the part 
will be deftroyed, and the patient ever remain 
fubject to an involuntary difcharge of urine, 
which is a greater evil than any of the com- 
mon confequences of lithotomy. 

In the courfe of the urethra, and about the 
meatus urinarius, excrefcences fometimes grow, 
which produce fymptoms equally troublefome, 
and fimilar to thofe which are caufed by the 
{tone or other difeafes in the bladder, for which 
they are often miftaken. Thefe may be ex- 
tirpated by the knife, by ligature, by cauftic 
applications, or by wearing bougies, according 
to their fize, or the part where they grow, 
which may render one method more conve- 
nient or preferable to the reft. But thefe ex- 
crefcences, when they arife in the urethra or 
bladder, are fomctimes not to be removed with- 
cut much difficulty and trouble, 


Vot, I. F SECTION 
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SECTION X., 


Tue pruritus, itching, or fanging of the ex 
ternal parts, 1s a complaint to which women | 
are liable at any period of life; but it is moft 
frequently attendant on the ftate of pregnancy, 
of which it is one of the moft troublefome con- 
fequences. If it affect the internal parts, or be 
exceflive im its degree, it is faid to terminate in 
the furor uterinus. It is fometimes occafioned 
by a difeafe or affection of the bladder, and is 
then equivalent to the itching of the glans penis 
in men; but it more commonly proceeds from 
fome affection of the uterus, haying been moft 
_ frequently obferved to occur in pregnancy, efpe- 
cially when the child was dead, or about the 
time of the final ceflation of the menjes, when 
there was a difpofition to difeafe in the wlerus, 
I do not, however, recollect any inftance of this 
pruritus either preceding or accompanying any 
truly cancerous difpofition of the uterus or its 
appendages. | 

The means ufed for the relief of the patient 

muft depend upon the feat, the caufe, and the 
degree of the complaint. When if happens 
during pregnancy, and at all other times, if at- 
tended with inflammation, it is neceffary to 
bleed; to give gentle laxative medicines; and 
to ufe fedative applications, of which perhaps 

4 - . the 
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the beft is a weak folution of ceruffa acetate 
as'a lotion; or a decoction of poppy heads, 
with a fmall quantity of ceruffa acetata dif- 
folved in it, as a fomentation. But of all the 
applications I have feen ufed, none has more 
generally afforded relict than cold water fre- 
quently applied with a fponge, and occafion- 
ally made colder with the addition of ice, ora 
little vinegar and fpirits. More active applica- 
tions are often prefcribed; but I have fufpected 
that thefe, in many cafes, rather aggravate than 
leflen the complaint, though much benefit is 
-fometimes derived from wafhing the parts with 
water moderately acidulated with the nitric 
acid; or the application of one part of the uwn- 
~ guentum hydrargyri muriatic, and three parts of 
the unguentum ceruffe acetate. If the patient be 
pregnant, the attempt to cure it will often be 
vain, and we mutt be fatisfied with moderating 
it till fhe is delivered, when it will generally 
ceafe {pontaneoufly. When this complaint is 
independent of pregnancy, originates from an 
affection of the uterus, and is of long continu- 
ance, the applications muft be varied, and fuch 
medicines given as promife relief by changing 
the ftate of that part. Sulphur, taken inter- 
nally, has fometimes been of much fervice; or 
applied to the part as a powder, liniment, or 
lotion. The burnt fponge with nitre, and the 
extractum cicuta, have alfo been given -with 
advantage; together with a lotion compofed of 

Fz | equal 
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equal parts of the agua zinci vitriolati cum campho- 
yaand rofe water; or the application of the wn- 
guent. hydrargyr. fort. 1 have alfo frequently 
given five grains of Plimmer’s pill every night at 
bed-time for a month, and a pint of thé decoc- 
tion of /arfaparilla daily ; though there was no 
fufpicion of any venereal infection, of which 
the itching is, I believe, a very unufual fymp- 
tom. But when this complaint has been occa- 
fioned by an affection of the bladder, the con- 
ftant or daily ufe of a bougie in the urethra has, 
yn fome cafes, effectually cured the patient. 


SHC TTO ND cst, 


Tue Aymen is a thin membrane of a femi- 
lunar, or circular form, placed at the entrance 
of the vagina, which it partly clofes. It has a 
very different appearance in different women, 
but it is generally, if not always *, found in vir- 
gins, and is very properly eases the teft of 
virginity, being ruptured in the firft aG of coi- 
tion ; and thes remnants of the hymen are called 
the caruncula myrtiformes +. The hymen is alfo 
peculiar to the human {pecies; from which 


* Membrana hymen, que utrum detur, necne, fub judice 
Bis olim fuit, hoc autem tempore in anatomia magis verfatis 


nihil notius effe potett. — Ruy/ch. Thef. iii. No. xv. 


+ Hymenis diffoluti reli iquiz, et corrupt adeo pudicitize 
indicia. —faller, Phyfi folog. ie 


circum ftance 
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circumftance a moral writer might draw in- 
ferences favourable to the eftimation of chaftity 
in women. 

There are two circumftances relating to the 
hymen which require medical affiftance. It 1S 
fometimes of fuch a ftrong ligamentous texture, 
that it cannot be ruptured, and prevents tle 
connexion between the fexes. It 1s alfo fome- 
times imperforated, wholly clofing the entrance 
into the vagina, and preventing any difcharge 
from the uferis; but both thefe cafes are ex- 
tremely rare. 2 

If the hymen be of an unnaturally firm tex- 
ture, but perforated, though perhaps with a 
very {mall opening, the inconveniences thence 
arifing will not be difcovered before the time of 
marriage, when they may be removed by a cru- 
cial incifion made through it, taking care not te 
injure the adjoining parts. 

But the imperforation of the Aymen will pro- 
duce its inconveniencies, when the perfon begins 
to menitruate *. For, the menftruous blood 
being fecreted from the wferus at each period, 
and not evacuated, the patient fuffers much pain 
from the diftention of the parts; many ftrange 
fymptoms and appearances are occafioned, and 
fufpicions injurious to her reputation are often 


* Menfes a membrana vulvam claudente fupprefi, per- 
que hujus incifionem evacuati.— Ruy/ch. Obf xxxii.——-and all 
the older writers» 

Laas entertained, 
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entertained. In a cafe of this kind, for which 
I was confulted, the young woman, who was 
twenty-two years of age, having many uterine 
complaints, with the abdomen enlarged, was 
fufpected to be pregnant, though fhe perfevered. 
in afferting the contrary, and had never men- 
ftruated. “When fhe was prevailed upon to 
fubmit to an examination, the circumf{cribed 
tumour of the uterus was found to reach as high 
as the navel, and the external parts were ftretch- 
ed by a round foft fubftance at the entrance of 
the vagina, in fuch a manner as to refemble 
that appearance which they have when the head 
of a child 1s pafling through them; but there 
was no entrance into the vagina. On the fol- 
Jowing morning an incifion was carefully made 
thr oueh the /ymen, which had a flefhy appear~ 
ance, and was thickened in proportion to its 
diftention. Not lefs than four pounds of blood, 
of the colour and confiftence of tar, were dif- 
charged; and the tumefaction of the abdomen 
was immediately removed. Several ftellated — 
tncifions were afterwards made through: the 
divided edges, which 1s a very neceflary part 
of the operation; and care was taken to pre-. 
vent a re-union of the hymen till the next pe- 
riod of menftruation, after which fhe fuftered 
no inconvenience. The blood difcharged was 
not putrid or coagulated, and feemed to have 
undergone no other change, after its fecretion, 
but what was occafioned by the abforption of 
its 
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its more fluid parts. Some caution is required 
when the hymen is clofed in thofe who are in 
advanced age, unlefs the membrane be diftend- 
ed by the confined menfes, as] once faw an in- 
ftance of inflammation of the peritoneum being 
immediately produced after the operation, of 
which the patient died as in the true puerperal - 
fever, and no other reafon could be affigned for 
the difeafe. 

The caruncule myrtiformes, by their elonga- 
tion and enlargement, fometimes become very 
painful and troublefome. Under fuch circum- 
ftances they may be managed, or extirpated, if 
requifite, in the fame -manner as: the difeafed 
nymphe. 
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ON THE INTERNAL PARTS OF GENERATION. 


“Tne internal parts of generation are the va- 
gina, the uterus, the fallopian tubes, and the 
ovariad. Vhe ligaments may be efteemed ap- 
pendages to the wrerus. 

That canal which leads from the pudendum, 
or external orifice, to the wrerus,: is called the 
vagina. It is fomewhat of a conical form, 
with the narroweft part downwards, and is de- 
{cribed as being five or fix inches in length, and 
about two in diameter: But it would be more 
proper to fay, that it 1s capable of being extend- 
ed to thofe dimenfions; for in its common 
ftate, the os wferi is feldom found to be more 
than three inches fromm the external orifice, and 
the vagina is contracted as well as fhortened. 

The vagina is compoted of fwo coats, the firft 
er innermoft of which 1s villous, interfperfed 
with many excretory ducts, and contracted in- 
to plice, or fmall tranfverfe folds, particularly 
at the fore and back fae but, by child-bearing, 

7 | fife 
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thefe are leffened or obliterated. The fecond 
coat is compofed of a firm membrane, in which 
mufcular fibres are not diftinctly obfervable, but 
which is endowed to a certain degree with 
contractile powers like a mufcle. This is fur- 
rounded by cellular membrane, which connects 
it to the neighbouring parts. A portion of the 
upper and pofterior part of the vagina is alfo 
covered by the perttonaum. | 

The entrance of the vagima is conftricted by 
mufcular fibres, originating from the rami of 
the pubis, which run on each fide of the puden- 
dum, farrounding the pofterior part, and exe- 
cuting an equivalent office, though they can- 
not be faid to form, a true /phincter. 

The upper part of the vagina is connected 
to the circumference of the os uteri, but not 
in a ftraight line, fo as to render the cavity of 
the uterus a continuation of that of the vagina. 
For the latter ftretches beyond the former, and, 
being joined to the cervix, is reflected over the 
os uteri; which, by this mode of union, is fuf- 
pended with protuberant lips in the vagia, and 
permitted to change its pofition in various ways. 
and directions. When therefore thefe parts are 
diftended and unfolded at the time of labour, 
they are continued into each other, and there 
is no part which can properly be confidered as 
the precife beginning of the wferus, or termina- 
tion of the vagina. 

The form of the uterus refembles that of an 
oblong 
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oblong pear, flattened, with the depreticd fides 
placed towards the off pubis and facrum; but, in- 
the impregnated ftate, it becomes more oval; 
according to the degree of its diftention*. 

For the convenience of defcription, and: fot 
fome practical purpofes, the wferus is diftin- 
guifhed into three parts; the fundus, the body, 
and.the cervix. The upper part is called the © 
fundus, the lower the cervix, and the. fpace 
between them, the extent of which is undefined; 
the bedy. The uterus is about three inches in 
length, about two in breadth at the fuudus, and 
one at the cergix. Its thicknefs is different at 
the fundus and cervix, being at the former 
ufually rather lefs than half an inch, and at the 
latter fomewhat more; and this thicknefs is 
preferved. throughout. pregnancy, chiefly by 
the enlargement of the veins and lymphatics, 
there being a fmaller change in the fize of the 
arteries}. But there 1s fo great a variety in 
the fize and dimenfions of the uterus in dif- 
ferent women, independent of the tates of vir- 
ginity, marriage or pregnancy, as to prevent 
any very accurate menfuration. 

The cavity of the wferus corre{ponds with the 
external form. ‘That of the cervix leads from 
the os uteri, where it 1s very fmall, in a 


* Facies uteri anterior planior eft, convexior pofterius; 
latera pene in aciem extenuata.— Kocderer. 

+ Pars magna craflitiei uteri ad venas pertinet. All the 
elder Writers. oe | 
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ftraight direction, to the fundus, where it is 
expanded into a triangular form, with two of 
the angles oppofed to the entrance into the 
fallopian tubes ; and at the place of junction be- 
tween the cervix and the body of the uterus the 
cavity is fmaller than it is in any other part. 
There is a fwell, or fulnefs, of all the parts, to~- 
wards the cavity, which is fometimes diftin- 
guifhed by a prominent line running long!- 
tudinally through its middle. 

The villous coat of the vagina is reflected 
‘over the os uteri, and is continued into the 
‘membrane which lines the cavity of the wfe- 
rus*. The internal furface of the wterus 1s 
corrugated in a beautiful manner, but the ruga, 
which are longitudirial, leflen as they advance 
into the uterus, the fundus of which is {mooth. 
In the intervals between the ruge@ are {mall ori- 
fices, like thofe in the vagina, which difcharge 
a mucus, ferving, befides other purpofes, that of 
clofing the os uteri very curioufly and perfectly 
during pregnancy f. 

Thet fubftance of the zerus, which is very 
firm, is compofed of arteries, veins, lympha~- 

* Pulpofum magis quam vagine velamentum aliquoties re- 
peri. — Haller ; Phyfolog. 

+ Adeo abundans ut totam cervicem repleat, et ofculum 
quafi obturet.—-Haller Phy/ralog. and many of the older 
Writers. 

t In gravida femina in laminas poflit dividi, et in morbis in 
jacinias, {quamafque.—Noortwyck, Uter, Gravid, 1.1, ¢. 
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tics, netves, and mufcular fibres, curioufly in: 
terwoven and connected together by cellular 
membrane. ‘The mufcular fibres are of a pale 
colour, and appear alfo in their texture fome- 
what different from mufcular fibres in other 
parts of the body. 

The arteries of the uterus are the {permatic 
and hypogattric. | 
The {permatie arteries arife from the ante- 
rior part of the aorta, a little below the emul- 
geiits, and fometimes from the emulgents. 
They pafs over the f/oe mufeles, behind the 
peritonaum, enter between the two /amine, or 
duplicatures of the peritoneum, which form the | 
broad ligaments of the wferus, proceed to the 
uterus, near the fundus of which they infinuate: 
themfelves, giving branches in their paflage to 

the ovaria and fallopian tubes. 

The hypogattric arteries are on each fide a 
confiderable branch of the internal thacs. They 
pafs to the fides of the body of the uterus, fend- 
ing off a number of fmaller branches, which 
dip into its fubftance. Some branches alfo are 
reflected upwards to the fundus uteri, which 
anaftomofe with the fpermatic arterics, and 
others are reflected downwards fupplying the 
Vagina. i 

The veins which reconduct the blood from 
the uterus are very numerous, and their fize in 
the unimpregnated ftate is proportioned to 
that of the arteries; but their enlargement 

I during 
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daring pregnancy is fuch, that the orifices of 
feme of them, when divided, will admit even 
of the end of a {mall finger. The veins anaf- 
-tomofe in the manner of the arteries, which 
they accompany out of the wferus; and then, 
having the fame names with the arteries, {per- 
matic and hypogaftric, the former proceeds to 
the vena cava on the right fide, and on the 
left to the emulgent vein; and the latter to the 
internal iliacs. : 

From the fubftance and furfaces of the 
uterus an infinite number of lymphatics arife, 
which follow the courfe of the hypogaftric and 
{permatic blood-veffels. The firit pafs into the 
glands of the internal iliac p/exus ; and the other 
iato the glands which are fituated near the 
origin of the fpermatic arteries. Of thele 
Nuck firft gave a delineation. 

The uterus is fapplied with nerves from the 
lower mefocolic plexus, and trom two {mall flat 
circular ganglions, which are fituated behind the 
reCium. 'Thefe ganglions are joined by a num-~ 
ber of fmall branches from the third and fourth 
facral nerves. The ovaria derive their nerves 
from the renal plexus. By the great number of 
nerves thefe parts are rendered extremely irrita- 
ble; but it is by thofe branches which the uwfe- 
zus receives from the intercoftal, that the inti- 
mate confent between it and various other parts 
is chiefly preferved. | | 

The mufcular fibres of the uterus have been 

| a defcribed 
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defcribed in a very different manner by anato- 
mifts, fome of whom have afferted, that its fub- 
ftance was chiefly mufcular, with fibres running 
in tranfverfe, orbicular, or reticulated order; 
whilft others have contended, that there were 
no mufcular fibres whatever in the wterus. In 
the unimpregnated uterus, when boiled for the 
purpofe of a more perfect examination, the for- 
mer feems to be a true reprefentation; and 
when the wrerus is diftended towards the latter 
part of pregnancy, thefe fibres are very thinly 
fcattered; but they may be difcovered in a cir- 
cular direction at the junction between the body 
andthe ¢ervix of the uterus, and furrounding the 
entrance of each fallopian tube in a fimilar or- 
der. Yet it does not feem reafonable to attri- 
bute the extraordinary action of the wterus at 
the time of labour to its mufcular fibres only, 
if we are to judge of the power of a mufcle by 
the number of fibres of which st is compofed, 
unlefs it is prefumed, that thofe of the uterus are 
ftronger than in common mutfcles. 

With refpect to the glands of the wferus none 
are difcoverable difperfed through its fubftance. 
Upon the inner furface of the cervix, between the 
rugé, there are /acune which fecrete mucus, and 
there are {mall follicles at the edge of the os uterz, 
Thefe laft are only obfervable in a {tate of 
pregnancy, when they are much enlarged. 

From the angles at the fundus of the uterus 
two proceffes, of an irregularly round form, ori-. 

| 7 ginate, 
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ginate, called, from the name of the firft de- 
{criber, the fallopian tubes. They are about 
three inches in length, and, becoming {maller 
in their progrefs from the wferus, have an une- 
yen, fringed termination, called the jimbrie. 
The canal which paffes through thefe tubes is 
extremely fmall at their origin, but it is gra- 
dually enlarged, and terminates with a patu- 
lous orifice, the diameter of which is about 
one third of an inch, furrounded by the jimbrie. 
It is alfo lined by a very fine vafcular mem- 
brane formed into ferpentine plice. Through 
this canal, the communication between the 
uterus and ovaria is preferved. The falopian 
tubes are wrapped in duplicatures of the perzto- 
neum, which are called the broad ligaments of 
the uterus; but a portion of their extremities 
thus folded hangs loofe on each fide of the 
pelvis. 
’ The ovaria are two flat oval bodies, about 
one inch in length, and rather more than half 
in breadth and thicknefs, fufpended in the 
broad ligaments at about the diftance ‘of one 
inch from the wferus, behind, and a little below 
the fallopian tubes*. 

To the ovaria, according to the idea of their 
ftruGture entertained by different anatomitts, 
various ufes have been affigned, or the purpofe 


* Ovyaria in vetulis admodum exilia, ut plurimum vifuntur. 


Ruy[ch. Obf. Anatom. xlv. 
| they 
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they anfwer has been differently explained, 
some have fuppofed, that their texture was 
glandular, and that they fecreted a fluid equi- 
valent to and. fimilar to the male semen; but 
others, who have examined.them with more — 
care, affert that they are ovaria in the literal 
acceptation of the term, and include a number — 
of veficles, or ova, to the amount of twenty-two 
of different fizes, joined to the internal furface 
of the ovaria by cellular threads or pedicles; 
-and that they contain a fluid, which has the 
appearance of thin lymph. Thefe veficles are 
in fact to be feen in the healthy ovaria of every 
young woman. ‘They differ very much in their 
number in different ovaria, but are very feldom 
fo numerous as has juft been ftated. All have 
agreed, that the ovarza prepare whatever the fe- 
male fupplies towards the formation of the 
fetus; and this is proved by the operation of 
fpaying, which confifts in the extirpation of the 
varia, after which the animal not only lofes 
the power of conceiving, but defire is for ever 
extinguifhed. 

The outer coat of the ovaria, together with 
that of the uterus, 1s given by the peritoneum, 
and whenever an ovum has paffed into the fail- 
lopian tube, a fiffure may be obferved at the part 
through which it is fuppofed to have been 
transferred. Thefe fiffures healing, leave {mall 
longitudinal cicatrices on the furface, which are 
faid to enable us to determine, whenever the 

ovarium 
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ovarium is examined, the number of times a 
woman has conceived. 

The corpora lutea are oblong glandular bodies, 
‘of a yellowifh colour, found in the ovaria of all 
_animals when pregnant, and, according to fome, 
when they are falacious. They are faid to be 
calyces from: which the impregnated ovum has 
dropped; and their number is always in pfopor- 
tion. to the number of conceptions found ia 
the. uterus. They are largett and moft con- 
{picuous 1 in the early ftate of pregnancy, and -ré- 
main for:fome time after delivery, when they 
gradually fade and wither till:they difappear. 
The corpora lutea are extremely vafcular, except 
at their centres which is) whitith; and m the 
middle of the white part is a fmall cavity, from 
which the impregnated ovum is thought to have 
immediately proceeded. 

From each lateral anglé of the uterus, a little 
before and below the elibian tubes, the round 
ligaments arife, which are compofed of arteries, 
veins, lymphaties, nerves, and a fibrous {truc- 
ture. Thefe are connected together by cel- 
lular membrane, and the whole is much en- 
larged during pregnancy. They. receive their 
Butward covering from’ thé peritoneum, and 
pais out of the pebui through the ring of the 
external oblique mufcle to op groin, W ee the 
‘Weffels fubdivide into {mall branches, and ter- 
mMinate at the mons veneris and contiguous parts. 
From the infertion of thefe ligaments into. the 
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¢roin, the reafon appears why that part gene- 
fan fuffers in all the difeafes and affections of 
the wterus; and why the inguinal glands are in 
women fo often found in a morbid or enlarged * 
{tate. 

The duplicatures of the peritoneum, in which 

the fallopian tubes and ovaria are involved, are 
called the broad ligaments of the uterus. Thefe 
prevent the entanglement of the parts, and are 
conductors of the veffels and nerves, as the me- 
fentery is of thofe of the inteftines. Both the 
round: and broad ligaments alter their pofition 
during pregnancy*; appearing to rife lower and 
mmore forward than in the unimpregnated ftate. 
Their ufe is fuppofed to be that of preventing 
the defcent of the wterus, and: to regulate its 
direction when it afcends into the cavity of the 
abdomen, but whether they anfwer thefe pur- 
ae may be much doubted. 


i SEG) Tales FTE: 


THE Tee of the internal parts of venera~ 
tion will be beft underftood if they are feferibs 
ed in the order obferved in the ean of 
the parts, 

The difeafes of the vagina are, firft, fach an 


abbreviation and contraction as render. it unfit 


~ * Ovariorum eorumque ductuum fitus mutatur, tempore: 
‘geftationis ‘et. puerperii.—~Ruy/ch. Thef, ix, No. xv. 
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for the ufes fe which it was defigned; {e- 
condly, a cohefion of the fides in confequence 


of preceding ulcération ; thirdly, . cicatrices, 
_after an ulceration of the parts; fourthly, ex- 
 erefcences; fifthly, jiwor albus. 


‘This abbreviation and contraction of the va- 


gina, which ufually accompany each other, are 


produced by original defective formation; and 


‘they are feldom difcovered before the time of 
“marriage, the confummation of which they 


‘fometimes prevent. The curative intentions 


are to relax the parts by the ufe of emollient ap- 


plications, and to dilate them to their proper 


fize by fponge or other tents, or which are more 
effectual, by bougies gradually enlarged. But 
the circumftances which attend this diforder are 
fometimes fuch as might lead us to form an er- 
roneous opinion of the difeafe. A cafe of this 
kind which was under my care, from the ftran- 
gury, from the heat of the parts, and the pro- 
fufe and inflammatory difcharge, was fufpected 
to proceed from venereal infection; and with 
that opinion the patient had been put upon a 
courfe of medicines compofed of quickfilver for 
feveral weeks without relief. When fhe apph- 
ed to me, I prevailed upon her to fubmit to an 
examination, and found the vagina rigid, fo 
much contracted as not to exceed half an inch 
in diameter, and not more than one inch and 
a half in length. The repeated, though fruit- 
lefs, attempts, which had been made to com- 

G 2 plete 
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plete the act of coition, had acta tones a con- 
fiderable inflammation upon the parts, and all 
the fufpicious appearances before mentioned. 
To remove the inflammation, fhe was bled, 
took fome gentle purgative medicines, ufed an 
emollient fomentation, and afterwards fome 
unctuous applications; fhe was alfo advifed to 
live feparate from her hufband for fome time. . 
The inflammation bemg gone, tents of various 
fizes were introduced into the vagina, by which 
it was diftended, though not very amply. She 
then returned to her hufband, and m a few 
months became pregnant. Her labour, though 
flow, was not attended with any extraordinary 
difficulty; fhe was delivered of a full fized 
‘child, and afterwards fuffered no inconve- 
nience. 

Another kind of conftriction of fens external 
parts {ometimes occurs, and which feems to be 
‘a mere fpafm. This is to be removed in fome 
cafes by fuch ‘applications as footh and allay 
irritation, and in others by fuch means as dif- 
tend them by refifting the fpafm, which 1s 
fometimes fo forcible as to require the ufe of 
bougies of a proper fize for a long time, even 
‘in women who are married or have borne 
children. 


SECTION 
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SECTION Ill. 


By the violence or long continuance of a 
labour, by the morbid ftate of the conftitution, 
or by the negligent and improper ufe of inftru- 
ments, an inflammation of the external parts, 
or vagina, -1s fometimes produced in fuch a de- 
gree as to endanger a mortification. By care- 
ful management this confequence 1s ufually 
prevented; but, in fome cafes, when the con- 
ftitution of the patient was prone to difeafe, 
the external parts have floughed away, and in 
others equal injury has been done to the vagia. 
But the effect of the inflammation is ufually 
confined to the internal or villous coat, which is 
fometimes caft off wholly or partially. An ulce- 
rated furface bein g thus lett, when the difpofition 
to heal has taken place, cicatrices have been 
formed of different kinds, according to the depth 
and extent of the ulceration; and there being 
no counteraction to the contractile ftate of the 
parts, the dimenfions of the vagima become 
-much reduced: or, if the ulceration fhould not 
be healed, and the contractibility of the parts: 
-continue to operate, the ulcerated furfaces being 
brought together may cchere, and the canal of 
the vagina be pertectly clofed. ‘The inconve- 
niencies and ill confequences of this complaint 
may in general be prevented, or very much lef- 
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fened, by proper at fenitiays at the time of healing; 
but in many of. the cafes I have feen, the firft 
inflammation being neglected, and the flough- 
ing from the vagina overlooked; the cohefion 


had taken place long before it was fufpected, 


SCT 1402N iy: 


| CrcaTrices in the vagina very feldom: be- 
come an impediment to the connexion between _ 

the fexés; when they do, the fame kind of 
affiftance is required as was recommended in | 
the natural contraction or abbreviation of the 
part, and | believe they always give way to the 
preflure of the head of the child in the time of 
labour, though in many cafes with great diffi- 
culty. Sometimes the appearances may miflead _ 
the judgment; for I was lately called to a wo- . 
man in labour, who was thought to have become 
pregnant, the Aymenremaining unbroken. But, 
on making very particular inquiry, I difcovered 
that this was her fecond labour, and that the 
part which, from its form and fituation, we 
fuppofed to be the hymen, with a {mall aperture, 
was a Cicatrice, or unnatural contraction of the 
entrance into the vagina, confequent to an ul- 

ceration of the part after her former labour. 

When the fides’ of the vagina cohere toge- 
ther, it may be requifite to feparate them with © 
a knife; and, when they are in a healing ftate, 
their. 
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their reunion may be prevented by tents or bou- 
gies, or by a leaden canula of a proper fize, in- 
troduced into, and worn in the vagina. © But, 
if the cohefion has taken place far up in the 
vagina, the knife muft be ufed with the utmoft 
circumfpection, or irreparable injury may be 
done to the bladder, rec/um,or the adjoining part, 
as they all are drawn clofely together. A pa- 
tient under thefe circumftances, who applied to 
me for relief, and in whom the menttruous 
blood was fecreted, though it could not be dif- 
charged, was advifed to defer any operation; as 
I prefumed the menftruous blood, at fome fu- 
ture time, would be collected in fuch a quan- 
tity as either to feparate or protrude the co- 
hering parts in fuch a manner as to render the 
operation more fecure, effectual, and eafy. Ac- 
cordingly when they were ftretched and pro- 
truded by the retained men/es, the point moft 
eligible for perforation was indicated, and the 
operation was performed eafily and fafely. 
But in fome cafes of cohefion it has not been 
thought juftifiable to attempt to f{eparate the 
united parts by incifion, and the patient has 
been obliged to fubmit to the injury for the ree 
mainder of her life, | 


Sot Mae SECTION 
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SECTION Y. 


Funcous excrefcences arifing from any part 
of the vagina or uterus have aa diftinguifhed, 
though not very properly, by the sidcefah term, 
polypus. ‘Thefe are of different forms and fizes, 
and may fprout from any part of the cavity of 
the uterus, and perpend in the vagina; or from 
the os uteri; or from the vagina. The texture 
of the excrefcences is alfo very different, being 
in fome cafes flefhy and firm, and in others 
truly fungous and almoft as foft as coagulated 
blood. Some of them hang by a {mall pedicle, 
and others have a broad alist efpecially at their 
commencement. But thefe fubftances not 
having been accurately deferibed by anatomitts, 
nor the accompanying fymptoms marked by 
nofologifts, thofe who are not very guarded 1 in 
their practice are often led into error, in their 
prognoftic and treatment of thefe cafes. 

The caufe of polypi may be fome accidental 
injury done to the part at the time of labour 
or otherwife; but more generally it is a fpon- 
taneous difeate, proceeding from a certain dif- 
pofition of the conftitution or of the part itfelf, 
as thofe who have a polypus of the uterus for in- 
{tance, are apt to have excrefcences from other 
parts, and they, frequently exift in thofe who 
have never been pregnant, and eyen in virgins. 


Thofe 
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'Thofe which are of a {mall fize are not im- 
| pediments either to conception or parturition; 
at leaft if they fpring from the vagina or os 
uteri. 

In the firft flage, a polypus may be accom- 
panied with all thofe fymptoms which proceed 
from uterine irritation; and in its progrefs and 
advanced ftate with a mucous, fanious, or fan- — 
guineous difcharge, increafing in quantity, fre- 
quently changing its appearance, and irregular 
in the times of its continuance, according to 
the growth of the difeafe and the ftate of the 
conftitution. By thefe difcharges, and often by 
the continual pain, the patient may at length 
be reduced to extreme weaknefs; and if relief 
be not given by the extirpation of the fpolypus, 
fhe may perifh from mere lofs of ftrength, or 
the production of other difeafes. But thefe 
tymptoms being common to fome other affec- 
tions of the uterus, the caufe of them is fre- 
quently overlooked. When therefore no ad- 
vantage is obtained in fuch cafes, by the ufe of 
fuitable and efficacious medicines, it fhould be 
made a general rule to inquire whether there 
may not be a polypus, or what 1s the nature of 
the local difeafe. 

The polypus may be removed by excifion, or 
by ligature, but the latter is by far the prefer- 
able ened and the ligature is to be ufed in 
the fame manner, and on the fame principle as 
in the extirpation of nafal polypi. ‘The kind 

td. of 
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of ligature I have generally ufed has been either 
one of the laces made of filk, ufed in the drefs 
of women, or a piece of fine whipcord. The. 
difficulty of the operation lies in the proper 
application of the ligature, and this depends 
upon the diftance of the part to be tyed from the 
external orifice, upon the fize, and thicknefs of 
the bafis or ftem of the polypus. If the cir- 
cumiftances of the cafe wil] admit of delay, the 
operation will be rendered more cafy by de- 
ferring it, as the tumour will defcend lower, 
and the ftem or pedicle become thinner and 

longer. 
This js the manner of tying the polypus; 
draw the ligature, doubled, through the ca-. 
nula or ligator commonly ufed for this purpofe, 
and then conduct the bow of the ligature with 
the fingers, all round and over the bulk of the 
- polypus, taking care that it does not hitch on 
one fide when it is paffed over the other, which 
it is apt to do if the polypus be large. The li- 
_gature being pafled over the polypus and upon 
its ftem, the canula is to be carried to the ftem, 
and both the ends of the ligature carefully 
drawn through till it is tightened. We are 
then to examine with the finger, whether the 
ligature be fixed upon the moft cligible part, 
which is ufually as high up as we can reach, 
but there 1s not occafion to fix it upon any pre- 
cife part of the root of the ftem, becaufe the 
part 
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“part beyond the ligature decays and comes away 
with the retft, leaving the wferus clear. 
T have found it bartes to draw the ligature 
“flowly to what may be called its bearing, than 
“ito tighten it haftily, left the {tem fhould be 
cut through prematurely, if the fubftance were 
tender, and then there would be an awkward 
.difcharge for, fome time afterwards. I therefore 
“gradullay tighten the ligature every day till it 
comes caemiehiek cannot happen till the ftern is 
+ feparated, which is ufually on the fourth or fifth 
-» day, according to the thicknefs or texture of the 
‘ ftem. » The firft fign of a fuccefsful operation 
1s the fcent of fomething putrefying. The li- 
-gature being ‘loofened and taken away, there is 
_ feldom any difficulty in extracting the polypus, 
» unlefs it were very large; but of this we fhall 
afterwards {peak, 
-, During the operation of the ligature we muft 
, carefully watch any tendency there may be to 
‘pain or inflammation in the abdomen, and if 
either of thefe fhould come on in any material 
_. degree, we muft proceed more circumf{pectly. 
Tt has been mentioned as a general rule, that 
we ought not to pafs the ligature round a poly- 
pus, unlefs we can feel the {tem ; but in cafes of 
extreme danger this rule mutt be difregarded. 
We mutt alfo diftinguifh a polypus from an in- 
verted uterus; and there is in fome ref{pedcts a re- 
femblance between the two complaints, and 
fometimes 
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anf 


fometimes they exitt together even when the 
polypus is not large. 

Should a polypus arife from the fabftaniee of. . 
the part, with a bafis as large or larger than the . 
excrefcence, the ligature cannot be fixed, for it — 
will either flide off, or take a partial hold. In i 
fuch cafes attempts to pais the ligature produce © 
no advantage, for in general fuch tumours have. 
a cancerous difpofition.. When the polypus has” 
a {mall pedicle, the cafe is commonly more fa’ 
yvourable than where the pedicle | is of a con- | 
fiderable thicknefs. 

Before the ligature is paffed, we fhould be in- 
formed of the ftate of the uterus, for if this be 
difeafed the patient will not profit by the extir-. 
pation of the polypus, and we may acquire no . 
eredit, though acting. with the greateft {kill, in ° 
the operation. “4 

The folypus has fometimes terminated fa- .- 
vourably without affiftance, or with affiftance 
of a aifferent kind. After a long continuance 
of the difeafe, which may not have been fufpedt- 
ed, or perhaps miftaken for fome other, the tu- 
mour, has prefled through the vagina and ex- 
ternal orifice, and the ee ee too weak to 
fuftain its weight, or to afford eerie ey it 
has decayed and dropped away; or when the 
pot ypus has pufhed through the external orifice, 
a tay hes been fix Zid round the ftem, and 


the: polypus been ealily and. perfectly extir- 
| pated, 
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" pated. But in fuch cafes the wterus is more 
frequently inverted by delaying to remove the 
 polypus at a proper time, and the paticnt is un- 
. neceflarily expofed to a continuance of fufter- 
-mg and an increafe of danger. 

_ As little has been faid on this fubject by any 
-cwriter in this country, I prefume it may be of 
~ ute to give a detail of fome cafes not common, 
-efpecially as it will give me an opportunity of 
mentioning fome circumftances ‘unnoticed in 
the foregoing defcription of the operation. 


CASE I. 


A fingle lady, twenty-two years of age, had 
for a confiderable time been fubject to frequent 
and profufe returns of uterine hemorrhage, 
which refifted all the means that could be de- 
vifed for her relief, and at length reduced her to 
a ftate of great weaknefs. Dr. Turton (whole 
worth and continued fricndthip to me I am 
happy on every occafion to-acknowledge) was 
the phyfician who attended, and he, fufpecting 
fome local difeafe, defired I might be permitted 
to make inquiry. I difcovered a polypus, not of a 
large fize, lying low in the vagma. When I 
came to pafs the ligature, there was much em- 
barraffment from the ftate of the farts, any im- 

ury to which I was folicitous to avoid. On 
the fifth day from the time of my paffing the 
ligature it came away, but the po/ypus could not 


be 
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be extracted without much caution and trouble. 
There was no return of the hemorrhage, fhe. 
foon recovered her {ftrength, and in a few: 
months was married. She has had feven fine 
children with fafe and eafy labours. This po- 
lypus weighed about four ounces. . 4 


CAS ET. 


ANOTHER young lady had long fuffered from* 
frequent uterine hemorrhages, together with © 
moft violent pains, recurring in the manner of 
thofe of labour. High up in the vagina, juft . 
cleared through the os uteri, I difcovered a {mall 
polypus, een ds which a ligature was with difh- 
culty pafled. The late Mr. Hunter was with 
me at the time. When I began to tighten'the 
hgature {he complained of very fevere pain, and 
prefently vomited. The ligature was imme- 
diately flackened, but on every future attempt | 
to draw it tighter, the fame fymptoms were 
inftantly produced. After many trials I was 
obliged to defift altogether, leaving the ligature 
loofe round the polypus, merely to keep up in 
the mind of the patient fome faint hope of be- 
nefit. The health of this patient was very bad 
when I firft faw her, and in about fix weeks 
from the time of the operation, fhe died. 

Leave being given to open the body, the uterus 
was found inverted, and the ligature to have 
pafled aver the inverted part, which occafioned 

all 
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all the fymptoms before mentioned. This po/ypus 
could not have weighed more than one ounce, 
and hada very fhort, if it could be faid to have 
-any ftem; fo that the uterus could not in this 
cafe have been inverted mechanically, but by 
its own vehement action excited to expel the 
“polypus, which, like any other extraneous and_ 
: offending body, was a perpetual caufe of trrita- 
tion. 


65; Give ca ae 9h 


Many years ago I vifited a lady, who had for’ 

a long time fuffered greatly from various utcrine 

; complaints, and was {upppofed to have a cancer 
an the wferus, of which her general afpect g cave 
very {trong indications.. But on examination 

I found a large po/ypus in the vagina. The late 
Dr. Ford, than whom no one was more inte]- 
ligent or expert in practice, was in confultation 
with me. I paffed the ligature and drew it 
tight, confidently expecting a happy termina- 
tion of the cafe. ‘The ftem of the polypus was 
very thick, and it required eight or nine days 
action of the ligature to divide it. When I had 

removed the hone I was very much mortified 
to find a new fubftance, nearly of the fize 
of that which had been taken away, in the va- 
gina. Her health being very infirm, it was 
thought advifable for her to go to a fhort dif- 
_ tance in the country, for the chance of re-efta- 
‘ bhithing 
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blithing her health, before another operation: 
But a colliquative diarrhoea with aphthz came 
on, fhe gradually declined, and about the end of 
the month died. “ 
Of this repullulation, if it was fuch, I have — 
never feen any other inftance, and it might be 
attributed, 1. to the thicknefs of the ftem; or, 
3. to the flow decay of the fiem; or, 3. to a — 
cancerous difpofition of the uwferus. If a cafe ~ 
fimilar to this were to occur to me, I fhould 
certainly act more {peedily with the ligature, , 
and however reduced the patient might be, 
fhould feel juftified in pafiing the ligature on the * 
fecond excrefcence, as affording the only chance / 
of faving the patient. | 


On SE? FY. 


A LADY about. fixty years of age, who had 
had feveral children, had, with violent pain, fre- 
- quent hemorrhages from the uterus, fo profufe 
as to bring her at each time of their return into 
the ereatelt danger. When fhe permitted me 
to take an examination, there was no polypus in 
the vagina, but the uterus was much diftended, 
and the os uteri being opened nearly to one 
third of its circumference, I could difcover — 
within, and preffing upon it, a tumour of ap- 
parently a very large fize. In the courfe of a 
few weeks an immenfely large polypus drop=— 
ped into the vagina. Her health was much re- © 

I ~ duced 
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duced, and the extirpation of the folypus ap- 
| pearing the only chance of faving her, I made 
‘many and ftrenuous attempts to pais the liga- 
“ture, but without fuccefs. I. then procured a 
“longer and different inftrument, lke that ufed 
Sin tying the tonfils, but with this I was alfo 
foiled. In my endeavours to pafs this inftru- 
~ ment round the polypus, the furface was abrad- 
ed, a blood veffel of a confiderable fize. was 
» Wounded, and there was a lofs of blood, which 
rendered the patient {till more weak, After a 
| few days, without any inftrument, I gradually 
introduced ‘my hand into the vagina, got the 
‘ligature over the polypus, and cling: tightened it. 
Dr. Orme and Mr. Croft were with me at the 
.time. But many complaints came on, and fhe 
. died in a a few days betore the polypus could be 
peerpated de 
“The Bleed. veffels sohich convey nourifhment 

to a polypus, probably bear a relation to its fize, 
and muft, of courfe, be fometimes very large ; 
fo that in pafiing the ligature, | it behoves us to 
be very careful that we do not wound the fo- 
“lypus; and, perhaps, in every cafe when the fo- 
_Lypus is large, it would be better, if potible, to 
introduce fie hand, for the conveyance of the 
ligature, than to ufe any inftrument. Much 
will alfo depend on the texture of the polypus, 
which is fometimes fo flight as to refemble an 
injected and corroded liver or kidney. I re- 
member a cafe in which, though I only took a 
Nov. I. 7 H | common 
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common examination, and with the ufual cau- 
tion, fo violent an hemorrhage was occafioned, | 
that I thought the patient would have died in-: 
ftantly. ' 
The three preceding cafes are the only ones: 
among avery great number, in which I have ¢ 
‘not been fuccefsful ; and I have judged it right, * 
to ftate them thus circumftantially, to fet others - 
upon their guard, and to prepare them for the - 
poffibility of difappointment. oo 
In the mufeum of the late Dr. Hunter, here 
is a large polypus, and by the regifter it appears - 
that, after many attempts to pafs the ligature, 
without fuccefs, this patient died. Perhaps by. _ 
a knowledge of the caufes of the mifcarriage of . 
others (as in cafe 4 juft recited), fubfequent.. 
trials, even in polypi which are of the largeft: 
fize, may be more fortunate. Ihave very great 
pleafure in relating the following cafe, which 
was lately under my care. 


CASE Vi 


A roreten lady who was born, and had. 
-. jived the, greateft part of her time, in a hot— 
climate, applied to me. She had had every day, 
for more than three years, a very confiderable — 
difcharge of blood from the wferus, together with 
others of a different kind and complexion, by 
which her ftrength was much reduced. She 
had been attended by different gentlemen, who 
had - 
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had not given any decided opinion of the na- 
ture of her difeafe. When’ I firft examined 
her, I was indeed very much furprifed, for not 
only the whole vagina was filled up with a 
flefhy fubftance, but the os uteri was as com- 
pletely dilated as when the head of a child 1s 
pafling through it, and the cavity of the w/erus 
was filled with the fame fubftance. I at firft 
hefitated whether I fhould make an attempt to 
pafs the ligature, as I could not reach the {tem 
of the fubftance, but after deliberating upon 
the ftate of the patient, who mutt foon perifh, 
unlefs relief could be given, and knowing that 
if the ligature could be patied I fhould have the 
_ power either of proceeding, or of {topping on 
the appearance of any untoward fymptom, I 
determined to make a trial. The firft and fe- 
cond attempts to pafs the ligature were fruitlefs, 
but I at length conveyed the ligature beyond 
the bulk of the tumour and far beyond my 
reach, by means of a piece of thin cane, notch- 
edat the end. The ligature being daily drawn 
gradually tighter, was at liberty on the fixth 
day. The external parts were unufually con- 
tracted, and as any endeavours to bring away 
the polypus at that time muft have failed, it was 
left in the vagina to foften and decay. On the 
ninth day fhe had pains as regular as thofe of 
-Jabour, and when the os externum became fome- 
what dilated, I laid hold, of a portion of the 
tumour, firft with my fingers, and then with a 

H 2 {mall 
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{mall fharp pointed hook, favouring the. expul- . 
fion of it as well as I could, during the pains by 
which it was propelled with eaten bie force. 
After a labour of four hours continuance the po- | 
lypus was excluded. From that time to the 
end of five weeks there was no difcharge of any _ 
kind, then fhe menftruated regularly, and re-~ 
turned home in perfect health. 

This polypus, which was the largeft I ever 
{aw, was put into the hands of Dr. Baillie, who 
faw the patient during the operation. It 
weighed two pounds and three ounces, fo that 
allowing for its decay, perhaps it could not ori- 
ginally have weighed lefs than three pounds. —. 

When polypi are too large'to’ be extracted © 
without much difficulty after their feparation, 
no harm can arife trom their remaining fome 
days in the vagina, as | ee found in 1 feveral 
inftances, 

In the mufeum isp the fate Dr. W. Hunter, 
there 18 preferved a polypus, which from its fize 
appears to'‘have inverted the wferus, and the li- 
gature when patied over it, being out of reach, 
~ was found to have been fixed over the inverted’ 
part of the uterus, {0 that when drawn tight it. 
had produced the fame fymptoms as thofe de- 
{cribed in cafe 2. | 

It is remarkable that this woman lived till 
the inverted portion. of the wferus was more than 
half cut through by the ligature, and I am of 
opinion with very flow proceeding fhe might 

have 
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- have furvived the operation. For in a cafe in 

which I was concerned with Mr. Heavifide and 
other gentlemen, the ligature being pafled round 
a cauliflower’excrefcence, as it is called, of the 
. 0s uteri, a portion of the os uteri itfelf was in- . 
cluded and came away with the excrefcence, 
~-and the patient lived feyeral months after the 
‘operation. But the fame caufes and degrees of 
irritation differ fo widely in their aa in 


. different conftitutions, the event of fuch cafes 


mutt be both hazardous and doubtful. 
f The late Dr. Hamilton of Glafgow obliged 
__ me with a drawing of a polypus which weighed 


-» one pound and four ounces, and had dropped 


through the os externuin, inverting and dragging 


_. along with it the fundus of the uterus. The 


. patient died. Had the nature of this complaint 
_ been underftood in due time, it would in all 
likelihood have been poffible to have tied and 
'.extirpated it, before it had occafioned fo much 
_ mifchief. It isan example, among many others, 
of the impropriety of waiting till the polypus is 
- excluded through the os externum before we at- 
tempt to tie it, an opinion which fome have 
entertained. 

A very great part of thofe on a I have 
performed this operation have been foreigners, 
or perfons who have lived in hot climates; but 
it remains to be proved whether women in fuch 
climates are more fubject to the polypus than 

2 lig He ‘ thofe 
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thofe who live in cold ones, or whether this — 


has been an accidental circumftance. 


I have feen feveral cafes of excrefcences, not - 
above the thicknefs of a large earth-worm, | 
{pringing from the cavity of the wterus or os ° 


2 


uteri, and growing to a great length. Thefe . 


were eafily tied and removed. In one cafe the. 
cervix of the uterus was fo much elongated as to 


drop through the external parts, nidantine the 


appearance of a thickened membrane, but with 5 | 


this it was not thought prudent to interfere. 

I am forry to have known reafons for con- 
cluding this account with the following ob- 
fervation. When a polypus is difcovered to 


exit, it does not feem right to proceed to. the, @ 
operation immediately, but to requeft a conful- + 


tation; to prove the nature of the difeafe and 


the nceeility of the operation, that the honour . 


of the profeffion, | and of the perfon Cra YE 
Se be preferved inviolate. 
SECTION VI. 


A mucous, ichorous, or fanious  difcharge 
from the vagina or uterus, is called the fluor 


albus*. Fhefe difcharges are various in their 


* Leucorrhea. Nimia muci aut ichoris ex vulva pro- 
fufio.—Vogel. cxix. 
_ Cachexia uterina, five fluor albus. —Hoffinan. 


degrees 
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Hearces as in their kinds, from a fimple increafe 
- of the natural mucus of the part, to that which 
is purulent or of the moft acrimonious quality ; 
e but the firft 1s not efteemed a difeafe, unlefs it 
- be exceffive in its degree. It is the moft frequent 
“complaint to which women are liable, and is by 
them fufpected to be the caufe of every difeafe 

which they may at the fame time fuffer ; but it 
is generally a fymptom of fome local difeafe, 
or a confequence of great debility of the confti- 
tution, though, when profufe, it becomes a 
caufe of yet greater weaknefs.. In many cafes 
the fluor albus is an indication of a difpofition 
to difeafe in the wterus, or parts connected with 
it, efpecially when it is copious in quantity, of-_ 
fenfive in {mell, or acrimonious in quality, about 
‘the time of the final ceflation of the men/es ; 
and before the ufe of fuch means as are merely 
calculated for the removal of the difcharge, we 
mutt firft endeavour to reftore the uterus to a 
healthy ftate. 

The fymptoms attending the fluor albus, 
whether it be an original difeafe, or a fymptom 
of other difeafes, are very fimilar. The com- 
plexion 1 1s of a pale, yellowith colour, the ap- 
petite is depraved, there is invariably a pain and 
fenfe of weaknefs in the back and loins, the pa- 
tient has ufually a feverith difpofition, with a 
wafting of the flefh. and reduction of the 
-ftrength, and ultimately becomes hectic or leu- 
cophlegmatic. 

H 4 . The 
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The method of relieving or outing the fluor 
albus mutt depend upon its caufe, whether the 
difcharge proceeds from. the dies Or Vagina. 
When it is occafioned by general weaknefs of | 
the conftitution, all thofe medicines which are * 
clafled under the gencral term of corroborants 
or tonics, efpecially bark and preparations of | 
iron, may be given, under a variety of forms, 
with great advantage. But their effe& is not 
immediate; and, previoufly to their ufe, it will 
be proper and neceflary that the patient fhould 
take fome mild purgatives, and in all cafes where 
there is any feverith difpofition, that is to be 
removed before the ufe of any kind of tonic 
medicine, Balfamic and agglutinating medi- 
‘cines of. every kind, as the extract of bark with 
gum olibanum, maftic, or elemi, and all the clafs 
of terebinthinate balfams, of which the beft for 
internal ufe is that called the balfam of Gilead, 
“are alfo frequently prefcribed, and often with : 
much benefit. In fome obftinate cafes, prepa- 
rations of quickfilver, efpecially calomel in very 
{mall dofes, have been given with advantage, — 
when there was no fufpicion of any venereal 
infe@tion. Gentle emetics have alfo been re- 
commended in fome cafes of long continuance, 
and they are fuppofed to be of fingular ufe, not 
only by cleanfing the prime via, or by making 
a ‘revulfion of the humours from the inferior 
parts, but by exciting all the powers of the con- 
ftitution to more vigorous action. Cold bath- 

| ing, 
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ing, partial or general, particularly in the fea, 
» has often been of eminent fervice. In this, and 
all fimilar complaints, good air, moderate exer- 
ns cife, nourifhing and plain diet, anda regular 
manner of living, will of courfe be advifed. — 
.» When there is reafon to think that the com- 
_‘plaint is local, and arifes from the relaxation of 
“*thofe orifices by which a neceflary mucus is 
difcharged on particular occafions; or. if the 
difcharge: fhould continue. after an amendment 
of the conftitution, injections of. various kinds 
‘may be ufed daily. But the fafett and beft 
are thofe which are compofed from aftringent 
vegetables, as a ftrong infufion of green tea, or 
the leaves of the red role: proceeding cautioutly 
to weak folutions-of ceruffa acetata, xincum' vi- 
triolaium, or alum, as is the practice in long: 
_ continued defluxions upon the eyes. Though 
. thefe applications cannot well be expected to 
produce an abfolute cure, they feldom fail to 
afford temporary benefit, which is a great com- 
fort to the patient, and if cautioufly and judi- 
cioufly direéted, they may be’ continued or 
repeated without hazard, 


§¥ O;T:EO N. Vil 


THE uterus is liable to many difeafes, and, 
being a part with which the whole body is 
readily drawn into confent, there is {carce a 


difeafe 
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difeafe under which women have at any time . 
laboured, but what has been attributed to its - 
influence : yet it is not proved, that there 1s any — 
effential difference in thofe difeafes of women * 
to which men are equally fubjectt, though 

there is fome variety in the fymptoms. We.-. 
fhall confine our attention to the moft obvious a 
difeafes of the uterus, and begin with the pro- 
lapfus or procidentia, which very frequently — 
occurs. 

By the prolap/us is meant a fubfidence or 
defcent of the wterus into the vagina, lower 
than its natural fituation, and it is termed a 
procidentia when the uterus 1s pufhed through 
the external orifice of the pudejda*. This 
fometimes happens to fuch a degree as to put 
on the appearace of an oval tumour growing 
from the external parts, depending very low.» 
between the thighs, caufing great pain and 
uneafinefs, and rendering the patient unable to ~ 
perform the common offices of life. A mode- | 
sate fhare of circumfpection, efpecially with re- 
gard to the {tate of the os uteri, will enable us ~ 
to diftinguith the procidentia of the uterus from 
its inverfion, and from all refembling difeafes. 

There are many caufes of the prolap/us or — 
procidentia of the uterus; as long itanding du- 
ring the time of pregnancy, carrying heavy bur- 


Ser 


* Hyfi.roptofis. Uteri vel vaginz~procidentia, ~Sewvag. 
xltx, 


dens, 


"| 
a 
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‘dens, an extreme degree of coftivenefs, and all 
_fudden and violent exertions of the body; 
whence they moft frequently happen to women 
in the lower ranks of life. They may be oc- 
-cafioned by the circumftances of a labour, as 
the defcent of the os wter7 into the pelvis, betore 
_ytis dilated; by the prepofterous efforts of the wo- 
‘man in an erect pofition; by the rude and hafty 
_ extraction of the placenta, and by rifing too early 
after delivery. ‘They may alfo be produced by 
mere relaxation of the parts, after a long-con- 
tined fluor albus, as unmarried women are fome- 
‘times fubject to them, though lefs frequently 
‘than thofe who have had children. By aknow-~ 
‘ledge of thé caufes of thefe complaints, we are 
‘led to their prevention and cure; and it is 
worthy of obfervation, that, when a pr olap/its or 
procidentia has been occafioned by the circum- 
ftances of one labour, they may generally be 
“relieved, or fometimes perfectly cured, by care 
and long confinement of the patient in an 
horizontal pofition after the next. When wo- 
men who have a pro/ap/us are pregnant, the in- 
-conveniencies are increafed in the early part of 
pregnancy, becaufe the wrerus, being then more 
weighty and enlarged, finks lower than ufual 
into the vagina ; but in the latter part, they are 
leffened, as it is then {upported above the brim | 
of the pelvis. Yet, when the pelvis is very ca- 
pacious, and the parts much relaxed, the lower 


part of the uLerUus, including the head of the 
child, 


V7 
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child, has in fome cafes been pufhed. thiough 


the external orifice, before the os uteri was di- 


lated, even in the time of labour. 


The procidentia is not, properly fpeaking,'a 


difeafe of the wterus, but a change of its pofi-. 
tion, caufed by the relaxation or weaknefs of 
thofe parts to which it is connected, and: by.” 


- which it fhould be fupported. It accordingly.’ 
mott commonly happens, that the firft tendency ? 
to it ts difcovered by the protrufion or fulnefs 


—" 


of the anterior patt of the vagina, and fome- * 
times alfo the pofterior part of the. vagina firft — 


becomes tumid, forming a kind of pouch by. 


the partial diftention ae the reéfum; and this 
happens in fome cafes where there is no defcent 
of the wferus. But, in the principal degrees of; , 
the procidentia, the pofition of the wterys and » 


vagina is not only very much altered, but that 


of all the contiguous parts, efpecially: the blad- 


der*. 


‘Live intentions in the cure of the procidentia 
or prolapfus are, to reftore the wrerus to its pro-. | 


per fituation, and to retain or fupport it when “4 


replaced. 


The reduction of the parts. to their fituation 


is not ufually attended with much difficulty, 
even in the wortt degrees of this complaint, 


* Maximam ‘vefice partem fecum trahit.—Rry ich Advers, 
Dec. 1, 6.—See Medica! Obfervations and Inquiries, vol. iii. 
cafe 1. By Dr. Thomas White of Manchefler. 
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In fome cafes, however, it is neceflary, by 
bleeding, confinement in bed, gently-purgative 
miedicines, and emollient fomentations, to 
leffen the inflammation and tumefaction, or to 
heal the ulceration of the parts if any exift; and 
_efpecially when the procidentia or prolapfits occurs 
foon after delivery, gentle means can only be 
ufed with propriety, as the parts are often in 
too irritable and tender a ftate to bear any other 
without mifchief. When the parts are replaced, 
it will fometimes be proper to ufe local aftringent 
and aromatic applications, in the form of a lo- 
tion or fomentation applied externally, or con- 
ducted into the vagina by means of a fyringe 
or fponge. But thefe will generally fail to 
anfwer our intention fully, and we fhall be 
obliged to have recourfe to peflaries, of which 
many have been contrived of various forms and 
fubftances. : 

The intention in the ufe of peffaries is to 
fupport the wrterus in its fituation, without in- 
juring it, or the adjoining. parts; but certainly 
many of the kinds now in common ‘ufe are ill 
¢alculated for one or both of thefe purpofes, as 
they can neither be introduced nor ‘worn with- 
out inconvenience, and often fail to anfwer our 
intention. Previoufly to thefe I have com- 
monly recommended a piece of fponge of a 
fuitable; fize, wet with red wine, tobe tried; or 
a {mall ball of the elaftic gum moderately dit 
tended with cotton, and if thefe fail to anfwer 

‘ the 
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the intention, a peflary of a firmer kind muft be: 
introduced. Peffaries are generally made of 
box or ebony wood, or of cork covered with. 
wax. By fome the circular form is preferred; 
by others the oval; whilft others are perfuaded 
that. globular ones are the moft effectual *; and if ° 
they are made very light they are certainly very 

eafy to wear, and completely relieve the com- 
plaint ; but they cannot be ufed by women who’. 
live with their hufbands. Much dexterity and. 
judgment alfo are required in the introduction | 
of peffaries, for, if they are too fmall, they will . 
not remain in the vagina; and, if too large, they - 
will inflame and ulcerate the. parts, mechani- 
cally caufing the ftrangury, obftinate coftive- 
nefs, and many other painful fymptoms. The ’ 
fize of thofe firft ufed fhould be fufficiently 
large, and they may be gradually diminithed, 
till they are no longer neceflary. When a pef- _ 
fary has been introduced, it is requifite that the 
patient fhould, for fome time, be kept quiet and. 
. inan horizontal pofition, by which the prefent 
inconveniencies will be leflened, and the good — 
we expect to be derived from it will be increaf- 
ed; yet, there is no doubt but that we are often 
difappointed in our expectations of the advan- 
tage to be gained by the ufe of peflaries, 


~ yt Forthe firtt account of the globular peffary, which was 
invented by Dr. anes, fee London Medical Journal, 
vol vii. 1786, 


I from 
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from impatience or the want of attention in 
their application. Peflaries, when introduced, 
are chiefly fupported by the perineum, but if 
this fhould have been lacerated, the common 
ones cannot be ufed. A fort has for fuch cafes 
been contrived with ftems, to which lgatures 
are to be fixed, and then brought forwards and 
backwards to a bandage paffed round the wartt. 
Thefe are always very troublefome, and are 
therefore never recommended, unlefs no other 
kind is likely to anfwer, but I have never met 
with a cafe in which the globular peflary 
could not be eafily introduced and conveniently 
worn’. 
From the long continuance af a common 
flat peffary in the vagina, or from the entangle- 
ment and ftrangulation of the os wferi within the 
opening at its centre, there has fometimes been 
much difficulty when it was neceflary to with- 
draw it. If it be pofiible to pafs a piece of tape 
through the circular opening, and if we pullina 
proper direction by both ends of it, with a firm 
and gradually increafed force, fo as to give the 
parts time to diftend, we can hardly fail of fuc- 
cefs. But, if that be not potfible, the rim of 
athe peflary muft be broken, or divided by a pair 
of fharp ftrong forceps, of the kind ufed by watch- 


Fhe ftem peffary has been very much unprcse® by Edye, 
the ae maker in Dean Street, Soho. 
makers. 
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makers. The globular peflary may at any-time 

be extracted with a fmall veéZis. But peflaries 
when once introduced may generally be’ fuf- 
fered to remain for a long time without any 
hazard or inconvenience, and I think I once ex-.. 
tracted one which had remained in the VISING 
for fourteen years. 

It has been obferved, that the ufe of peffaries,. 
except the globular ones, does not hinder the 
act of coition, or conception; and when a wo- , 
_man has a procidentia or prolapfus it is of great 
fervice that the fhould live with her hufband +. 

An opinion was formerly entertained, that 
a procidentia of the uterus was beneficial in fe- 
veral other complaints to which women are 
lable, and that it was not proper to replace. 
it; but I have never feen any reafon for this opix 
nion, though the repofition of the parts fome- 
fometimes occafions a temporary uncafinefs fe 
In fome cafes it is alfo faid, that the uterus, the 
furface of which is frequently ulcerated, could 
not be returned, from its long continuance, or 
from the increafed bulk of the neighbouring 
parts §; but I prefume that all fuch cafes might 


‘ * See Chapman’s Treatife on Midwifery, chap. Ixviii, 

+ Peffaires n’empéchent pas le femme d’ufer du coit, nt 
devenir eroffe.—_Mauriceau, voli IQS R O20 

¢ Contigit uteri prolapfus; quem ego affeétum falutarem 
illt fore predixt.— Harv, Exercit. de Partu. 

§ Reftitui non femper debet, nec poteft.—Ruy/ch Advers. 
ix: Anat. 9. 

| have 
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haye been managed by petfevering in the ufe ‘of 
gentle evacuations, proper applications, and long 
confinement in an horizontal pofition; and a 
peffary is not to be introduced till the wterus is 
healed, as well as reduced in its fize. 


SECTION VIII. 


- _Hyparips*, or {mall veficlés, hung together 
in clufters, from one common ftem, and con- 
taining a watery fluid, are fometimes formed in 
the cavity of the wterus. ‘Thefe have been fup- 
pofed to proceed from coagu/a of blood, or por- 
tions of the placenta, rémaining in the uterus; 
and the opinion is generally true, but there is 
fometimes reafon for thinking, that they are an 
original production of the wterus, independent 
of fuch accidental eircumftancesf. 

The fymptoms of this difeafe are fuch as are 
common in all cafes accompanied with an in- 
creafed degree of uterine irritation ; and as there 
is alfo a confiderable diftention of the abdomen, 
from the enlargement of the wferus, for the hy- 


* Hydatis. Veficula cuticularis humore aqueo plena.— 
Cullen. cxxi. 

+ Hec retente moles placentz, penitus amittens genuinam 
fuam indolem, quia eft merus vaforum fanguiferorum con- 
textus, integro fuo corpore mutatar in congeriem hydatidum. 
—Ruyfch. Adv. Anat. Dec. 2. See alfo Dr. Baillie’s Morbid 
Anatomy. ! 


Wott, I  datids 
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datids are often excluded in an amazing large 
quantity, it is not furprifing that thefe cafes 
fhould be frequently miftaken for pregnancy. In 
the early part of the difeafe, the fymptoms are 
like thofe which attend a difpofition to an abor 
tion, and though troublefome, are not alarming; 
but at fome certain time before, or about the ter- 
mination of nine months, the zferus makes its 
efforts to expel them, and the attending cir- 
cumftances are fimilar to thofe of a labour. If 
the hydatids fhould be expelled without the 
eecurrence of any dangerous fymptom, there is 
no occafion for our affiftance or interference. 
But if an hemorrhage fhould attend, or if the 
action of the uterus fhould be infufficient for 
their expulfion, it behoveth us to make gentle 
attempts to extract them, that the #terus may 
be at hberty to contract; and the orifices of the 
veffels be thereby leflened. We mutt, however, 
act with great caution; for, by hafty and rude 
proceeding, we fhould incur the danger of 
sreater mifchief than we mean to avoid, fo that 
without fome particular reafon for giving affift- 
ance, it is commonly better to leave them to be 
excluded by the action of the uterus. 


SECTION IX, 


_ Tuere are_upon record many hiftories. of — 
the dropfy of the uterus, which is defcribed ag. 
: | a collection 
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a collection of water, or gelatinous fluid, in its 
cavity, the os uteri being fo perfe@ly clofed as to’ 
prévent its efcape*. It is fuppofed*to be oce 
cafioned’ by an increafed fecretion, and a di- 
minifhed abforption of lymph, as in collections 
of water in other cavities. The fymptoms of 
this dropfy are the fame as thofe which occur 
in the cafe of hydatids, and when the ac- 
tion of the uferus comes on, the patient is ufual- 
ly imagined to be in labour; but, ‘after a fud- 
den difcharge of water, the abdomen fubfides, 
and, though chagrined at her difappointment, 
fie recovers her former health. 

‘The common explanation of the manner in 
which the water is confined in the wferus feems’ 
unfatisfactory, and, in the few cafés of this kind 
which I have feen, is not juft. For in thefe, 
the water being difcharged, a membranous bag 
was afterwards voided, which, when inflated, 
put on the form of the diftended uterus. of which 
it appeared to be a lining; {o that what has been 
called a dropfy of the wterus is, probably, no 
more than one large hydatid. 

Another kind of dropfy has been fnentidned 
as appertaining to the wterus. In this the water, 
originally contained in the cavity of the abdo- 
‘men, has been abforbed by the termination of 
the fallopian tubes and conveyed to the uterus, 
from which it was difcharged;, but of this kind 


* Af{cites Uterinus.~—Sauvag. Hydyometra,—Cullen. 


I2 | of 
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of operation or procefs I have never known any 
fatisfactory proof. But I muft confefs, I have 
feen fome cafes of water collefted and re- 
peatedly difcharged from the uterus which I 
was unable to explain. 


SECTION X. 


Ir has been faid, that wind may be collected — 
and retained in the cavity of the wferus till it is — 
diftended in fuch a manner as to refemble 
pregnancy, and to produce its ufual fymptoms, 
and that by the fudden eruption of the wind, 
the tumefaction of the abdomen may be re- 
moved, and the patient immediately reduced 
to her proper fize. Of this complaint I have 
never feen an example; but many cafes have 
occurred to me of temporary explofions of 
wind from the wterus*, which there was no 
power of reftraining. When no injury has 
been done to the parts in former labours, I 
prefume that this complaint happens to women 
with feeble conftitutions, and fome particular 
debility of the uterus, it is reafonable, therefore, 
to expect advantage from fuch meansas ftrength- 
en the habit in general, or give energy to the ute- 
rus itfelf, of which one of the beft means is the 


* Phyfometra. Tympanites uteri.— Cullen. Ixx. 
Ocdopfophia. Flatuum per urethram, Naginan vel utes 
cmifiio: ——SGUVGE. XXXV. 


inj jection 
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injection of the Bath water. It is however 
right for me to acknowledge, that I have not 
been able in many cafes to render much fervice 
to patients labouring under this complaint, by 
any means [ could devife; but as it has not 
prevented conception, or produced any inju- 
rious effects at the time of parturition, it has 
given me no uneafinefs, and after a certain time 
it has either fubfided fpontaneoufly, or ceafed 
to draw attention, 


S16 GOL TLO No Ads 


By the term mole* authors have intended 
to defcribe very different productions of, or ex- 
_ eretions from, the wferus. By fome it has been 

‘ufed to fignify every kind of flefhy fubftance, par- 
ticularly thofe which are properly called polypt; 
by others, thofe only which are the confequence 
of imperfect conception, or when the ovum 1S 
in a morbid or decayed ftate; and by many, 
which is the moft popular opinion, every co- 
agulum of blood, which continues long enough 
in the wferus to affume its form, and to have 
only the fibrous part, as it has been called, re- 
maining, is denominated a mole. 

There is furely much impropriety in includ- 


* Mola. Maffa carnea, vafculofa, ex utero excreta, Ovum 
‘deforme.—Vogel. ccclx, 
a ing 
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ing under one general name appearances fo 
contrary, and dfubftances: fo different. «Of the 
polypus we'have already fpoken. «Of thé fecond 
kind, which Jhas been defined as lan oviemn de- 
forme, as it is the confequence of conception, it 
might more juftly be arranged: under the 
clafs of monfters; for though it has the ap- 
pearance of a fhapelefs mafs of fleth, if examined 
carefully with the knife, various parts of a-child 
may be difcovered, lying together, im.appafent 
confufion, but in actual regularity. The pe- 
dicle alfo, by which it is connected to the uterus, 
is not of a flefhy texture, like that of the polypus, 
but has a regular feries of veffels like the um- 
bilical cord, and there is ikewife a placenta and 
membranes containing water. The fymptoms 
attending the formation, growth, and expulfion, 
of this apparently confufed. mafs from the 
uterus, correfpond with thofe of a well-formed 
child. 

With refpeé to the third opinion of a mole, 
an incifion into its fubftance will difcover 
its true nature; for, though the external fur- 
face appears at the firft view to be organized 
flefh, the internal part is compofed merely of 
coagulated blood **. As fubftances of this kind, 
which moft commonly occur after delivery, 
would always be expelled by the a¢tion of the 
uterus, there feems to be no reafon for a 


* Excretiones uterine, fanguencer lepe imponunt pluribus. 
a Rayfeh. | 
A _ particular 
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particular inquiry, if popular opinion had not 
annexed the idea of mifchief to them, and at- 
tributed their formation, or continuance 1n the 
uterus, to the negligence or mifconduct of the 
practitioner. Hence the perfuafion arofe of the 
neceffity of extracting all the coagula of blood 
out of the wterus, immediately after the expul- 
fion of the placenta, or of giving medicines to 
force them away; but abundant experience 
hath proved, that the retention of fuch coagula 
is not, under any circumftances, productive of 
danger, and that they are moft fafely expelled 
by the action of the wferus, though at very qidlee 
ferent periods after their Pia AB | 


Cf Cade k ON Sits 


THE ovaria are the feat of a particular kind 
of dropfy, which moft commonly happens to 
women at the time of the final ceflation of the 
menfes, though not unfrequently at a more early 
period of life. It is of the encyfted kind, the 
fluid being fometimes limpid and TiHifi, and at 
others difcoloured and gelatinous. In fome 
cafes it has been found to be contained in one 
cyft, often in feveral; and in others the whole 
-tumefaction has been compofed of hydatids not 
larger than grapes. Of thefe different kinds we 
may often be able to form a judgment by the 
evidence or obfcurity of the fuctuation, and by 

ia the 
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the inequalities of the abdomen, efpecially in its 
early ftage. I have however feen many cafes of 
a beginning dropfy of the evarium, which, from 
the firmnefs of the tumour, had been confidered 
as flefhy fubftances. 

From the veficular ftru€ture of the ovaria 
there may be in them fome inherent difpofition 
to this difeafe, or they may at firft be affected 
like any other gland in the body, as it often 
happens to women with ftrumous conftitutions. 
But this kind of dropfy has ufually been attri- 
buted to other caufes ; as accidents and rude 

“Weatment at the time of parturition, fuppreffion 
of the menfes, obitructions of the © ifcera, OY ac- 
cidental injuries of the part. The fymptoms- 
attending it are pain in the lower part of the 
abdomen, with a circumfcribed tumour on one or 
both fides, gradually extending higher up, and 
acrofs the abdomen, which, when there 1s a fup- 
preffion of the mez nfes, is often miftaken for 
pregnancy ; there i is alfo, in fome cafes, a {wel- 
> Jing of the thigh or leg: of the fame fide with 
the difeafed ovarium. In the early ftate of the 
difeafe, this dropfy may be diftinguithed from 
the afcites, for which it is often miftaken, by 
the circumfcription of the tumour; but wher 
it is increafed to a large fize, unlefs it be of an 
‘irregular form, and we are acquainted with the 
carly fymptoms, the diftinGion is very difficult, 
or fometimes impoftible. It is to be obferved, 
that the fecretion of urine is but little, if in any 
| degree 
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degree diminifhed, and the conftitution appa- 
rently not atteciedk in the beginning of the 
dropfy of the ovaria; and that, even after a 
long continuance of it, the principal inconve- 
niences feem to arife from the preflure it makes, 
from the unwieldinefs of the patient, and from 
apprehenfion of future mifchief. It is alfo very 
remarkable, that this difeafe in many cafes 
proceeds fo very flowly, that twelve or fourteen 
years, and often a much longer time, may pais 
from its commencement to its greateft enlarge- 
ment, though in others it phaltis a very quick 
progre{fs ; and that if one ovarium only be af- 
fected, the patient may neverthelefs conceive 
and bring forth healthy children. 

In the beginning of this dropfy, when the 
jncreafing ovarium is firft perceptible through 
the integuments of the abdomen, there is often 
fo much pain, as to require repeated local bleed- 
ing by fcarification or leeches, blitters, fomenta- 
tions, laxative medicines, and opiates to appeate 
it. I have alfo endeavoured to prevent or re- 
move the firft enlarzement by a courfe of medi- 
cines, the principal of which was the muguentum 
_ hydrargyri rabbed upon the part, or calomel, given 
for a confiderable time in {mall quantities, with an 
infufion of burnt fponge ; or the ferrum tartari/a- 
jum or ammoniacale ; trying occafionally what 
advantage was to be obtained from plifters, 
from a platter compofed of gum ammoniacum 
diffolyed in the acetum fcille, or laftly from elec- 

tricity. 
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tricity. From all or fome of thefe means I 
have frequently had occafion to believe fome | 
prefent advantage was obtaindd, or much mif-- 
chief prevented; but when the difeafe has made 

a certain progrefs, though a variety of medicines 
and of local applications have been tried, no — 
method.of treatment has hitherto been difco- 
vered fufficiently efficacious to remove it or 
prevent its increafe. Inctfion into, or extirpa- 
tion of the part, has been recommended, but — 
feldom practifed *. The fluid, once depofited, | 
feems to be out of the power of the circulation, | 
its abforption not being promoted by the ufe of 
any of thofe eee medicines, which fome- — 
times prove. fuccefsful in the other kinds of — 
dropfy, or by local applications, though | 
have tried a great number efteemed the moft 
efficacious and powerful, as the {quills, the 
digitalis, and the elaterium. When the difeafe | 
is fo much increafed as to occafion difficulty of 
breathing or other untoward fymptoms, recourfe _ 
muft be had to the operation of the paracentefis, — 
by which prefent relief 1s afforded; and by a re- 
petition of the fame operation, as often as the 
return of the abdominal {welling to a certain 


* In the cec]xxxi number of the Philofophical TranfaCtions, 
there is a cafe of a dropfy of the ovarium, which was cured by 
an incifion. I have alfo feen one cafe, in which, after drawing 
off the fluid by a puncture, fome wire was injected, But 
general inflammation followed, and the patient died on the 
fixth day. 

ize 
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fize may require it, the life of Se patient has 
‘been prolonged to extreme old ag Neverthe- 
lefs, I believe it 1s in general cies bee practice, 
to defer the operation, till we are driven by 
neceffity to perform it, as the progrefs of the 
difeafe is afterwards more rapid. Should there 
be any fufpicion that the water is contained in 
different cyfts, or that the tumour may be com- 
pofed of hydatids, or the fluid gelatinous, it is 
proper to inform the friends of the patient, that — 
the operation will not faccéed, or not in a man- 
ner equal to our wifhes; and it fhould be efta- 
‘blifhed as a ‘general rule, that we be affured, by 
an examination per vaginam, that women are 
not pregnant, before this operation is performed, 
even fuppofing they have undergone the opera- 
tion before; provided they are at a time of life 
and under circumftances which juftify any fuf- 
picion of pregnancy. For, through the want of 
this circum{pedtion, deplorable and irremediable 
mifchicf ‘has in fome cafes becn done to the 

patient, and the ceca very much difgraced. 
I have feen feveral cafes of the dropfy of the 
ovariuin, in which the wi sedfe was cured by fome 
unexpected change or natural procefs, as in the 
following example. | 
A lady, who had had feveral children, was: 
brought to bed in January, 1798; and had per- 
feely recovered her health. She menftruated 
tegularly till the following June, when fhe be- 
came fenfible of a pain in the mght fide of the 
abdomen, 
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abdoren, near the groin, which, chiotgh not 
violent, prevented her from lying with eafe, or 
fleeping on that fide. About the middle of 
January, 1799, fhe was fuddenly feized with a 
violent pain in her bowels, tenfion of the abdo- 
men, and much forenefs on preflure, accompanied 
with vomiting, conftipation, and frequent faint-. 
ings. Thefe complaints were relieved chiefly 
by glyfters and gentle purgative medicines, but 
not entirely removed without many repetitions 
of them. Before this attack, fhe had been 
much weakened by profufe difcharges of blood 
from the uferus, and about ten days after, fhe 
fuffered very v iolent pain m the loweft part of. 
the back, feemingly near the extremity of the 
_facrum, which joins the os coccygis, extending to_ 
the loins and ae to the hips, eiaedesiee the 
right,and down that thigh. The flighteft preffure _ 
on the /acrum, or hip, brought on excruciating 
pain in all the neighbouring parts, which con- 
tinued for feveral minutes after the preflure 
was removed. This pain was confidered as the 
fclatica, and it was relieved by the warm bath, 
and the occafional ufe of opiates. By a return 
of uterine hemorrhage, every fix or eight days, 
together with lofs of appetite and want of reft, 
fhe became extremely weak, irritable, and ema- 
ciated. On every return of uterine hemorrhage; 
the pains in the back were much increafed, as 
they alfo were by the evacuation. of a coftive 
ftool, for which reafon glyfters were daily ins 
jected, 
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jected. She never had much difficulty in voiding 
her urine, but frequent inclination to do it; yet 
there never was in it any diftempered appear- 
ance. 3 ) 
About the middle of February, fhe could bear 
to be turned from her back to her fide, but at 
thofe times the felt as if fome heavy fubftance 
was contained in the abdomen, which fhifted its 
place as fhe was turned. After a confinement 
of fix weeks to her bed, the painful fymptoms 
were mitigated, fhe was able to fit in a chair, 
with her feet raifed high and her knees drawn 
up, but fhe was foon obliged by the pain in her 
back, to return to a recumbent pofition; nor 
was fhe able to fuffer her nght leg to approach 
the ground, or bear the leaft weight upon it. 
Her health and ftrength however gradually 
improved, and in March fhe was able to move 
and walk a little, but inftead of her former. com- 
plaints, there were great tenfion and pain above 
the offa pubis, and the whole hypogaftric region 
was full and hard, but not fore to the touch, 
except on the right fide, where the hardnefs 
was firft perceived. One day about this time, — 
while fhe was in the warm-bath, fhe difcovered 
a large and hard tumour, extending to the right 
fide of the navel, the increafe of which was fo 
rapid, that in the courfe of a few days it oc- 
cupied the whole abdomen. She was then freed 
from pain in all the parts contained in the 
pelvis, could turn herfelf in bed, and le on 
either 
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either fide, and not only move her legs, but’ | 
walk much better. She frequently after this. 
had flight fhivering fits, and a fenfe of coldnefs 
down her back, fallenwed by reftlefinefs and. fe- 
verifhy heat, efpecially in her hands and feet in 

the evening, which went off with a free perfpi-~ — 
tation towards morning, Her pulfe was at alk 
times very quick. | r 

‘Though one or more foals had hee regular 
ly procured every day, an immenfe quantity of 
hardened feces, of a large volume, were now, — 
difcharged for three or four fucceflive. days, — 
by oeiah her fize was much leffened. She was 
foon after able to bear a journey to London, 
her friends being folicitous that the nature of — 
her complaint fhould be afcertained, as there — 
had been various opinions;jand reprefentations 
made of it, by different gentlemen who. had 
feen her in. the country... +; 

On Sunday, March 31ft,. il slit this. laity 
and as it feemed of principal importance to dif 
cover in. the firft place the /feat and nature of 
her difeafe, it was. neceflary to be particular in 
my inquiries and examination. The. whole 
abdomen was diftended by a circumfcribed’ tu- 
mour, evidently connected with, and fpringing 
from the right fide, near the groin, thence ex- 
tending acrofs, and high up in the abdomen. 
This tumour, though not perfe@ly uniform» 
over its furface, was diftin Gly circum({cribed, 
and I thought I could. perceive an obfcure fluc- 

tuation 
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tuation in it. ‘I could alfo feel an angle of the 
tumour in the pofterior part of the pelvis, by 
which the os uteri was projected fo high, and fo 
far forwards, as to be almoft beyond my: reach, 
as is the cafe in a retroverfion of the wferus. I 
could alfo afcertain that fhe was not pregnant. 
I did not therefore hefitate ‘to give my opinion, 
that it was a dropfy of the ovarium ; and by 
fappofing this, early in the difeafe, to have 
dropped low down in the pefvis, and afterwards 
to have arifen according to its increafe, all the 
fymptoms, which had occurred im the courfe of 
the difeafe, could be fatisfactorily explained. 

Having reprefented my opinion to the patient 
and her friends, though I could give but little 
hope of the difeafe being cured, I freed them 
from the fear and folicitude of any immediate 
danger. ° : 

The under-mentioned draught was the only 
medicine I advifed. foe 


R2 Flor. Chamzmel. pulv. gr. xv. 
Rad. Rhei pulv. gr. v. 
Zingiber. pulv. gr. uj. 
Aqu. Ment. fativ. unc. ij. m. f. Hauftus, 
Sumat ter quotidie. 


_ On the following day, fhe informed me, that, 
after fuffering confiderable pain in the bowels, 
fhe had had four or five copious motions, and 
that after every motion fhe was fenfible of her 
fize decreafing. ‘The motions were unufually 


offenfive, and, before they came away, the de- 
fire 
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fire to expel them was unnaturally urgent and | 

painful. On examining them, I found that 

they almoft wholly confifted of a gelatinous _ 

fluid, with many ftreaks of blood, and with lit- 

tle or no mixture of faeces. 4 
The fame medicines were repeated. 

On Tuefday, after feveral other motions of 
the fame kind, the diftention of the abdomen 
was leffened more than.one half, and inftead of © 
being weakened by the evacuations, the pa- — 
tient felt herfelf very much relieved, and cheered 
with the profpect of a fpeedy recovery. She © 
took a fufficient quantity of nourifhment, and — 
continued the fame medicine. | 

On Wednefday, I had nearly the fame ac- — 
count of the number of motions, and of the — 
gradual decreafe of the fwelling of the abdomen, 
which was now in fact wholly gone, except — 
that I could feel the {mall tumour formed by — 
the cyft, in which the fluid had been contained. _ 

On examining this day per vaginam, the os uteri — 
was found to be defcended into its preper fitua- — 
tion, and no tumour whatever remained in the 
cavity of the fe/vis. The patient in fhort felt, 
and confidered herfelf as well, in which fenti- — 
ment I encouraged her; concluding in my own — 
mind, that, in confequence of preceding in- é 
flammation, an adhefion had taken place be- — 
tween the cyft of the tumour and fome part of — 
the inteftine, probably the rec#um, the adhering — 


portion of the, bowel had given way, and, by — 
| that 
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that opening, the contents of the tumour had 
been evacuated. 

But in other cafes, the difeafe has been en- 
tirely removed without any adequate evacu- 
ation, or my being able almoft to difcover 
how the fluid was carried off. I have therefore 
recommended fuch exercife as was moft lkely 
to affect the part, as fpinning, or turning the 
lathe. It is well known, when the abdomen is 
much diftended, that by a fall, or fome extra~ 
ordinary motion, the cyft has been burtften, 
and the water contained in it fpeedily abforbed 
and carried off by the common emun¢tories. 


Cec Oe Osx LL. 


Tue ovaria are alfo fubject, efpecially a fhort 
_ time after delivery, to inflammation, terminat-+ 
ing in fuppuration, and to {fcirrhous and can- 
~cerous difeafes, with confiderable enlargement. 
In the former ftate they generally adhere to 
fome adjoining part, as the wterus, the rectum 
the bladder, or the external integuments; and 
the matter is difcharged from the vagina, by 
{tool, by urine, or by an external abfcefs of the 
integuments of the abdomen, and of thefe cafes 
Ihave thought it neceffary to fubjoin an exam- 
ple. They are cafes which always require much 
care and {kilful management, but in general, 
inftead of aiming to cure them, it will be moft 


Not.‘ I, K ferviceable 
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“ferviceable to attend to the fymptoms, and by — 
quieting thefe, and fupporting the ftrength, the 
conftitution at length cures the difeafe. But in | 
-fimple enlargements, or beginning dropfies of | 
the evaria, they continue detached and free from 
any adhefion; and, finking lower down in the 
pelvis on one fide, or in the hollow of the /acrum, 
fometimes produce inconveniences according to — 
their fize and fituation by obftructing the of- | 
fices of the recfum or bladder. Of thofe by 
which the progrefs of a labour may be impeded, 
we fhall fpeak in the detail of the caufes of dif- 
-ficult labours; but an inftance of a difeafed 
 evarium, occafioning the fymptoms of a retro- — 
verted uterus, is fo well defcribed in a cafe fent 
to me by my very ingenious friend Mr. Everard 
Home, now one of the furgeons of St. George's 
hofpital, that I fhall beg leave to relate it. 
Sufannah Fletcher, n the twenty-third year 
of her age, had a fuppreffion of urine, which — 
frequently required the ufe of the catheter, — 
Not being able to fupport the expence of me 
dical attendance, fhe obtained admiffion into — 
the Gloucefier infirmary, where having continu- — 
ed for feveral months, without any other than — 
temporary relief, fhe gave up all hope of being © 
cured, and returned to her hufband. She foon ~ 
became pregnant, and, in a fhort time, was fur- — 
prifed to find that her complaint left her, — 
though it returned immediately after her deli- — 
very. It difappeared’a fecond time in the fame 
manner, — 
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manner, and under the fame circumftances, 
Her hufband went abroad while fhe was preg- 
nant, and, after her delivery, fhe was obliged to 
go to fervice for her maintenance; but the daily 
neceffity fhe was under of having the catheter 
introduced, rendering her unfit for that fitua- 
tion, fhe was admitted a nurfe in the royal hof- 
pital at Plymouth, of which I was one of the 
affiftant furgeons, in December 1778. 

She was then unable to void any urine with- 
out the catheter, fhe was habitually coftive, her 
ftomach was eafily difturbed, and fhe was fub- 
ject to hyfteric fits. In all other refpects fhe 
was tolerably healthy, and menftruated with 
regularity. 

In May 1779, 1n the agitation of a violent 
fit, fhe vomited a large quantity of blood; and 
this hemorrhage frequently returning, fhe died 
in the beginning of June following. 

The body was opened in the prefence of fee 
veral gentlemen belonging to-the hofpital. 

All the wifcera of the abdomen were ina 
healthy ftate, except the ftomach and duodenum, 
which were fomewhat inflamed on their exter- 
nal furface, and the former internally alfo near 
the cardia; but we could not difcover the ori-: 
fice of the veflel, which had been ruptured. | 

Exarmuning the contents of the fe/vis, we found 
the uterus pufhed forward toward the of@ pu- 
bis; and the right ovarium, which was enlarged 


beyond the fize of a hen’s egg, and lying bes 
K 2 tween 
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tween the vagina and rectum, had formed a bed, 
and was fo much fitted to that pofition, that 
it could not eafily be .retained in any other. 
The left ovarium, uterus, and bladder, were free 
from difeafe. . 


The fituation of the right ovarium was no — 


fooner obferved, than it occurred tome that it — 


had produced the fame effect, as when the wferus 
falls back upon its cervix in the retroverfion of 
the uterus; and with this idea, all the fymptoms 


of the difeafe under which the poor woman — | 
had laboured, the removal of the fuppreffion of — 


urine during pregnancy, and its return after de- 


livery, sala be readily explained. The analo- ~ 
gy between the fymptoms of the retroverted — 


uterus, and the effe@ produced by the difeafed 


evarium, were in this cafe too obvious to efcape ~ 


obfervation ; but if the caufe of the difeafe had 
been difcoy ced during the life of the patient, 
it would have been difficult to have afforded 
relief, unlefs fome furgeon had been intrepid 


enough to haye paffed a trocar through the pof- 3 


terior part of the vagina into the ovarium, and — 


difcharged the fluid which it was found to con- 
tain. vid 

“There have been inftances of one of the ova- 
ria paffing under Poupart’s ligament into the 
groin, or through the tendinous opening of the 
oblique mufcles, where it has put on the ap- 


pearance, and produced the fame fymptoms, as P 
ae a. {mall portion of the omeutum or intef-_ 


tines 
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tines is ftrangulated: and relief has been ob- 
tained by the fame mode of proceeding, as if it 
were a real Hernia of the inteftine *. 

It is very remarkable that, in difeafes of the 
ovaria, teeth, hair, bones, and other extraneous 
animal fubftances, are found in them {fo fre- 
quently, that there is {carce a collection of ana- 
tomical curiofities, inwhich there are not various 
examples. ‘Thefe fubftances have hitherto been 
confidered as remnants or parts of an imperfect 
conception, but a celebrated anatomift. of the 
prefent time, has fully proved that they may be 
formed without conception; ar even any con- 
nubial intercourfe -f. 


* In Mr. Pott’s works there is a very curious cafe of this 
kind, in which both the ovaria were extirpated. The pa- 
tient recovered, but never menftruated afterwards. | 

+ See a very excellent work juft publifhed, The Morbid 
Anatomy of fome of the moft important parts of the Human 
Body, by Dr. Matthew Baile, in which this es is €X- 
plained. 


K 3 CHAPTER 
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C.H AP TsE. RW, 


S$ ECT 1.0.N..1. 


Tue principal parts contained in the ¢avity of 
the pelvis are, firft, the urethra, which is con- 
nected with the internal furface of the Jymphyfi s 
of the offa pubis, with its orifice terminating im-_ 
mediately below the inferior edge, and joined 
at its other extremity to the bladder, which, 
when diftended with urine, afcends into the 
cavity of the abdomen, in proportion to its dif- 
tention, and refts upon the upper edge of the 
effa pubis. Secondly, the vagina, or canal which 
leads from the pudendum to the uterus, pafling — 
obliquely upwards and backwards; connected 
pofteriorly with the lower part of the rectum, 
and anteriorly with the wrethra and inner furface 
of the offa pubis, as is the uterus, in part, to the 
bladder. Thirdly, the rec?um, or inteftine, the 
pofterior part of which adheres to the hollow of 
the facrum. But we are not to conclude that 
any part of the cavity of the pelvis is unoccu- 
pied; for, befides thefe regree parts, the 
nerves, and blood veffels, fome of which are of 
a confiderable fize, every fpace between them 1s 
filled with cellular or adipofe membrane; and 
it feems as if by the preffure upon thefe, at the 

timeé 
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time of parturition, an effect equivalent to an 
abfolute enlargement of the cavity was pro-. 
duced. 

The cavity of the pelvis is confidered, by ana- 
tomifts, as the inferior part of the cavity of the 
abdomen; but, in a defcription of its contents, 
‘with a view to the practice of midwifery, it ap- 
pears more convenient to {peak of them as dif- 
tin@ cavities, feparated by the peritoneum, 
which, defcending from the fore part of the 
abdomen, pafles over the fundus and pofterior 
part of the bladder, afcends over the anterior 
part and fundus of the uterus, and then, making 
a deep inflection, covers the back part of the 
uterus,’ and the greateft portion of the vagina. 
It then reverts over the anterior part of the rec- 
tum, arid proceeds to form a lining to the cavity 
of the abdonten. 

By this inflection of the perstoneum, the uterus, 
during pregnancy, is permitted to expand more 
freely, and to rife without inconvenience into 
the cavity of the abdomen. But from the fame 
caufe women become liable to various difeafes, 
to the retroverfion of the z/erus, to the hydrocele, 
or dropfy of the perineum, and to that fpecies 
of hernia, which is occafioned by the defcent of 
the inteftines between the vagina and rectum. 
But quadrupeds, by their horizontal pofition, 
are exempt from every difadvantage, to which 
the inflection of the peritoneum may fubject wo- 
men. 


K 4 | By 
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By the term retroverfion, fuch a change of 
the pofition of the uterus is underftood, that the 
fundus is tarned backwards and downwards up- 
on its cervix, between the vagina and rectum; and 
the os uteri is turned forwards to the pubis, and 
upwards in proportion to the defcent of the fun- 
dus, fo that, by an examination per vaginam, it 
cannot be felt, or not without difficulty *, when 
the uterus is retroverted. By the fame exami- 
nation there may alfo be perceived a large round 
tumour, occupying the inferior part of the ca- 
vity of the pelvis, and prefling the vagina to- 
wards the pubis. By an examination per anum, 
the fame tumour may be felt, preffing the rec- 
tum to the hollow of the /acrum; and if both 
thefe examinations are made at the fame time, 
we may readily difcover that the tumour is 
confined between the vagina and rectum. 

Befides the knowledge of the retroverfion 
which may be gained by thefe examinations, it 
is found to. be accompanied with other very dif 
tinguifhing fymptoms. ~ There is in every cafe, 
together with extreme pain, firft a retention, 
and afterwards a fuppreflion, of urine; and by 
the continuance of this diftention of the blad- | 
der, the tumour formed by it in the abdomen 
often equals in fize, and refembles in fhape, 
the uwterys in the fixth or feventh month of 


* Tt is atrue fubverfion of the uterus, the fundus of which 
falls ba el upon the vagina, : 


pregnancy. 
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pregnancy. But it is neceflary to obferve, that 
the fuppreffion of urine is frequently abfolute 
only before the retroverfion of the wrerus, or 
during the time it is retroverting; for, when 
the retroverfion is completed, there is often a 
difcharge of fome urine, fo as to prevent an in- 
creafe of the diftention of the bladder, though 
not in a fufficient quantity to remove it. There 
is alfo an obftinate conftipation of the bowels, 
produced by the preflure of the retroverted ufe- 
rus upon. the rectum, which renders the injec- 
tion of a clyfter very difficult, or even impoffi- 
ble. But it appears that all the painful fymp- 
toms are chiefly in confequence of the fuppref- 
fion of urine; for none of thofe parts, which are 
apt to fympathife in affections or difeafes of the 
uterus, are difturbed by its retroverfion. 

The retroverfion of the uterus has generally 
occurred about the third month of pregnancy, 
and fometimes after delivery; it may likewife 
happen when the w/ferus is, from any caufe, en- 
Jarged to the fize it acquires about the third 
SMionth.of pregnancy, but not with fuch facility 
asin the pregnant ftate, becaufe the enlarge- 
ment is then chiefly at the fumdus. If.the uterus 
is but little enlarged, or if it be enlarged beyond 
a certain fize, it cannot well be retroverted ; 
for, in the firft cafe, fhould the caufe of a re- 
‘troverfion exift, the weight at the fundus would 
be wanting to produce it ; and in the latter the 

| ULerus 
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uterus would be raifed above the projection of 
the /acrum, and fupported by the fpine. 

The fuppreffion of urine has hitherto been 
fappofed to be the confequence of the retrover- 
fron of the wterus, which has been afcribed to 


various accidental caufes. But if we confider © 


the manner in which thefe parts are connected, 


and examine the effect produced by the infla- 
tion of the bladder in the dead fubject, fo as to 


-refemble, in fome meafure, the diftention 


brought on by 2. fuppreffion of urine im the 
living, we fhall be convinced that the uterus — 
muft be elevated before it can be retroverted *. 
Now, as there appears to be no caufe, befides | 
the diftention of the bladder, capable of elevat- a 


ing the uterus, and at the fame time projecting 
sts fundus. backwards ; and as fuch elevation and 
projection neceflarily follow the diftention of 
the bladder, it is more reafonable to conclude 
that the fupprefiion of urine precedes the retro- 
verfion, if we do not allow it to be a caufe with- 
out which the retroverfion cannot exift. More- 
over, if the wferus isin a ftate which permits it 
to be retroverted, when the bladder is much 
diftended, a retroverfion 1s a neceffary confe- 


* By repeated and ftrong inflations of the bladder, and then 
prefing out the air in the dead fubje&t, I could give a very 


good idea of the retroverfion of the uterus ; and probably, if f- 


could have had an opportunity of making the experiment ina 
flate of pregnancy, I.might have fucceeded in producing an 
actual retroverfion. 

3 quence, 


ee = 
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quence, or if may be produced by a very trifling 
accident. Ifa woman, for inftance, about the 
third month of her pregnancy, has a fuppref- 
fion of urine continuing for a certain time, and 
producing a certain degree of diftention of the 
bladder, we may be affured that the uterus is 
retroverted. 

It would be vain and abfurd to contend for 
the opinion, that, firft'a retention, and then 
a fupreffion of the urine are the caufes of the 
retroverfion of the wferus; for, Were it not juft, 
it would be contradi€@ted by daily experience. 
But the matter no longer refts upon the foun- 
dation of opinion or conjecture : for, trom the 
firft cafe in which I thought I had reafon to 
fufpeét it, I have fo conftantly obferved it, 
either by the referve of women of fuperior rank 
in life, or by the reftraint of thofe in inferior 
fituations, negleCting or being prevented from 
attending to the calls of nature, that there does 
not remain a doubt concerning it. The fact 
hath alfo been proved in a variety of cafes by 
practitioners of the firtt eminence, who have 
fupplied me with the moft unqueftionable tefti- 
monies of its truth ; and, in this cafe, it is a mat- 
ter of great importance to difcover the caufe of 
the difeafe, as the method of preventing it and 
relieving the patient is thereby immediately 
pointed out. 

But the preceding fuppreffion of urine may 
- be overlooked, as there is not occafion for it to 


be 
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be of long continuance in order to produce this 


effect ; efpecially in a woman who hath a ca- — 


pacious pelvis, 11 whom the retroverfion of the 
uterus is moft likely to happen. It muft alfo 
be obferved, that, though the. fuppreffion of 
urine gives to the wferus its firft inclination to 
-retrovert, yet the pofition of the os wferi is fuch, 
in the act of retroverting, and the tumour form- 
ed by the fundus is fometimes fo large, when 
actually retroverted, as to become, in their turn, 


caufes of the: continuance of the fuppetiop of a 


urine. 

Should any He remain of the eae of cha 
retroverfion, it- cannot, however, be ‘difputed. 
but that all attempts to reftore the uterus to its 
natural pofition, before the diftention of the 
bladder is removed, muft be. fruitlefs, as the 
uterus will be irrefiftibly borne down by the: 
preflure of the fuperincumbent bladder. The 
firft {tcp then to be taken for the relief of the 
patient is, to draw off the urine: yet there is 
always in thefe cafes great difficulty in the 


introduction of the common catheter, becaufe 


the urethra is elongated, altered in its direction, 
and prefled againft the ofa pubis by the tumour 
formed by the retroverted uwferus; and many. 
women, when the wflerus was retroverted, have 
loft their lives from the want of expertnefs in 
introducing the catheter. But the attending 


inconveniencies may be avoided or furmounted 


by the ufe of a flexible male or female catheter, 
flowly 


i 


= peal fous 


Se 
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flowly conducted through the urethra. I fay 
flowly, becaufe, whatever catheter is ufed, the 
faccefs of the operation, and the eafe and fafety 
of the patient, very much depend upon this cir- 
‘cumftance. For if we affect to perform it with 
hafte and dexterity, or ftrive to overcome the 
difficulty by force, we fhall be foiled in the at- 
tempt, or it will be fcarcely poflible to avoid 
doing very great injury to the parts. ‘The ca- 
theter fhould not be carried farther into the 
‘bladder, when the urine, often collected in an 
immenfe quantity and miftaken for fome other 
difeafe, begins to flow, unlefs it ceafes before 
the diftention be removed; which, in fome 
cafes, happens in fuch a manner, as to give us 
the idea of a bladder divided into two cavities. 
External prefflure upon the abdomen, when the 
catheter is introduced, will alfo favour the dif- 
charge of the urine, after which the patient 1s 
fenfible of fuch relief, as to conclude that fhe 
is wholly freed from her difeafe. A clyfter 
fhould then be injected, or fome opening me- 
dicine given, and repeated if neceflary, to re- 
move the ‘faces, which may have been detained 
in the rectum before, or during the continuance 
_ of the retroverfion. | 
But though the diftention of the bladder is 
removed by the difcharge of the urine, and all 
.the fymptoms occafioned by it relieved, the 
uterus will continue retroverted. It has been 
faid, that the ftate of retroverfion was injurious 
; to 
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to the uterus itfelf, and would foon produce — 


fome dangerous difeafe in the part: it has alfo 
been aflerted, that, if the uterus was permitted 
to remain in that ftate, 1t would be locked in 


the pelvis by the gradual enlargement of the ’ 


ovum, m fuch a manner as to réodér its repofi- 


tion impracticable, and the death of the patient — 
an inevitable confequence. On the ground of | 


thefe opinions we have been taught that it is 
neceflary to make attempts to reftore the uterus 
- to its natural fituation, with all expedition, when 
the urine 1s difcharged, and that we are to per- 


fevere in thefe attempts till we fucceed. In — 


cafe of failure by plain and common methods, 
the means we have been advifed to purfue, 


many of which are fevere, and fome extremely . 


cruel, as well as ufelefs, would beft defcribe the 
dread of thofe confequences which have been 
apprehended from the retroverfion. 

For both thofe confequences there cannot 
furely be reafon to fear. If the wterus be in- 
jured, there will be no farther growth of the 
ovum; and if the ovum fhould continue to 
grow, it is the moft infallible proof that the 
aterus has not received any material injury. 
But it is remarkable that, in the moft deplora- 
ble cafes of the retroverfion of the zterus, thofe 
which have terminated fatally, the death of the 
patient has been difcovered to be owing to the 
injury done to the bladder only. It is yet more 


remarkable, 1 m the multiplicity of cafes of this 
kind 
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kind which have occurred, many of which have 
been under the care of practitioners, who had 
no fafpicion that the uterus could be retroverted, 
and who would of courfe make no attempts te 
replace it, that there {hould be fo few inftances 
of any injury whatever. Yet every patient un- . 
der thefe circumftances muft have died, if their 
{afety had depended upon the reftoration of the 
uterus to its proper fituation by art; attention 
having only been paid to the moit obvious and 
urgent {fymptom, the f{uppreflion of urine, and 
to the prevention of the mufchiet which might 
thence arife. 

Opinions are often vain and deceitful, but, 
with refpect to the matter now under confide- 
tation, they have alfo been very prejudicial. 
For it has been proved in a variety of cafes, 
many of which were attended to with particu- 
Jar care by unprejudiced and very capable wit- 
neffes, that the wferus may remain in a retro- 
verted ftate for many days or weeks, without 
any other detriment, than what may be occa- 
fioned by the temporary interruption of the 
difcharges by ftool or urine: and, contrary te 
all expectation, it hath been moreover. proved, 
that the wterus, when retroverted, will often be 
gradually, and fometimes fuddenly, reftored to 
its pofition without any afliftance, provided the 
eaufe be removed by the occafional ufe of the 
‘catheter. It appears that the enlargement of 
the uterus, from the increafe of the ovum, is fo 
“a far 


ow 
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far from obftructing the afcent of the fundus, 


that it contributes to promote the effect, the 
_diftention of the cervix becoming a balance to © 


counteract the depreffion of the fundus ; for | 
have found no cafes of the retroverted uterus 
admit of a repofition with fuch difficulty, as in 
‘women who were not pregnant, in whom the 
uterus underwent no change. 


Allowing that we have the power of return- 
ing the wferus when retroverted to its proper 
fituation; knowing alfo that it may continue — 


retroverted without any immediate ill confe- 


quences; and prefuming that it is capable of 


recovering its fituation by the gradual exertion 


of its own power, at leaft that fuch recovery — 
is an event which fpontaneoufly follows the — 


change which the part naturally undergoes; it ~ 
is neceflary to confider the advantages and dif- | 
advantages which may refult from our 


according to either intention. 


If the attempt to replace the uterus be in-— 


 ftantly made after the urine is difcharged, fo — 
much force will often be required for ie pur- 


pofe as will, notwithftanding all precaution, 


give much pain, induce the Ragan of injuring — 


the uterus, and often occafion abortion; which, 


in fome inftances, is alfo faid to have happened — 


when little force was ufed, and even when the 


uterus was actually retroverted: and of this Vy 
can no longer entertain any dowhts Te muft | 
likewife be granted, that, in fome cafes, by pafi- 

ing | 
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ing two or more fingers into the-wagina;-the fun- 
dus of the uterus may be taifed beyond the pro- 
jection of the facrum without niuch forces and 
the patient “be {oon and altogether: freed from: 
the’ ‘complaint and its confequences.! | But an 
other cafes, repeated attempts, with various con-. 
tiivances; and with the patient at “the fame 
time placed in the moft favourable’ pofitions, 
have failed to procure fuccefs. It hath alfo 
beén obferved, when the wferus has been fully: 
raifed to its natural fituation, that it has for 
fome time afterwards, and from flight caufes, 
been again retroverted. . 

If, on the contrary, we are perfuaded, that 
the uterus will fuftain no injury by its retrover- 
fion, and that there is no danger of its being 
locked in the elvis, but that it will be gradually 
reftored to its natural pofition without affift- 
ance, we have then only to guard againft thofe 
inconveniences, which may be occafioned by the 
diftention of, or the prefiure made upon the 
bladder and rectum. By the former of thefe we 
fhall be reduced to the neceflity of ufing the 
catheter daily or frequently, which 1s generally 
done without difficulty, except the firft time it 
is introduced. ‘This operation, it muft be ac- 
knowledged, is, in all cafes, very difagreeable 
‘and troublefome to the patient; and, in fome 
fituations, the neceflity we are under of per- 
forming it fo often, and for fo long a time, is in 
itfelf a fufficient reafon for our attempting to 

Vouel L replace 
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replace the. uterus fpeedily. But the {uppref- 


fion of urime does not always remain through — 
the continuancerof the retroverfion of the ife- 


yus stor; when the diftention of the bladder 


has been removed for a very few days, its power 

of action wil be reftored, the prefiure upon it, | 
leffened, and. the patient will become. able.to 
void her urine without further affiftance, GUsiAg 


the continuance cf the retroverfion. 


~ 


We may then bring the matter to this ea : : 


if the wterus, when retroverted, can be replaced. 


by art, without the exertion of much force, or 
the rifk of mifchief, the immediate repofition, 
though not abfolutely neceflary, is at all times 


an event to be wifhed ; as farther apprehenfion — 
and trouble are prevented, the fafety of the pa- 


tient enfured, and her mind quieted. But, 
when the uferus cannot be replaced without 
violence, it feems more juftifiable to wait for 
its return, and to fatisfy ourfelves- with watch- 


ing and relieving the inconveniences produced, 


by the retroverfion. We fhall alfo find, that 
the longer the attempt to replace the uterus is 
delayed, the more eafy the operation will ulti- 
mately be, and the fuccefs more certain ; though 
[T have known many cafes in which the wferus 
was repeatedly retroverted in a {hort time after 
its repofition, without any additional mifchief. . 
To thofe who have been accuftomed to con- 
fider the retroverfion of the uterus as productive 
of immediate and urgent danger, it may feem 


6 boss . Atrange 
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firange to affert; that, when the urine is dif- 
charved, the patients are often-able to return to 
thé ‘common? ‘pufinefs ofc life without danger; 
and with very little: trouble, if no effential in- 

ry has been done’ to the bladder by the great 
nefs-or long continuance of the Tao L 
do not mean that they will be as perfectly ealy 
-asif the wferus was not retroverted; but the in- 
conveniences they may fuffer will be trifling 
and of fhort duration, compared with thofe 
which might arife from violent as to 
oe: wis5y oi th . 

oddhakt abilide thefe-remarks oy an obfer- 
vattom:which will appear extraordinary. Furit, 
women who live in an humble fituation of hfe, . 
or in an unrefined ftate of fociety, are {carcely 
éver liable. to this complaint, becaufe they are 
free from the conftraint of company ; and thofe 
in the higheft ranks of the moft refined fociety; 
not being-abafhed to withdraw from company; 
are neatly in the fame fituation. But thofe 
who, in'a middle ftate of life, with decent, yet 
not over-refined manners, have not caft off the 
bathfulnefs of the former, nor acquired the free- 
dom of the latter; are moft fubject to the retro- 
verfion of the wrerus. 

Secondly, from the time when the firft ac- 
counts of the retroverfion of the wuferus were 
given in this country, which were written with 
great accuracy, but with too much apprehen- 
pon, till within thefe few years, it was ef- 
: L 2 teemed 
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teemed to be a cafe of great danger, and to re- 
quire the moft delicate management. But, at 
the prefent time, no braitiener of credit con- 
fiders it as a cafe of any difficulty, or feels any. 
folicitude for the event, provided he be called 
to the relief of the patient before any mifchies 
is actually done *. | 


2°$' ECT 1 OLN AL 


ANOTHER complaint, fimilar to that of which 


~we have been fpeaking, and which has been 


called a- retroflection of the wterus, has.occurred 
in practice. By this term is implied fuch an 
alteration in the pofition of the parts of the wfe- 
rus, that the fuudus is turned downwards and 
backwards between the rectum and vagina, whilft 
the os wferi. remains in its natural fituation ; an 
alteration which can only be produced by the 
curvature or bending of the wferus in the mid- 
die, and in one particular ftate; that 1s, before 
it is properly contracted when a woman has 
been delivered. 

A fappreition of urine exifting at the time of 
delivery, and continuing unrelieved afterwards, 
was the caufe of the retroflection of the wferus 
in the fingle cafe of this kind of which I have 


* See Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, Vol. IV. and 
fabfequent volumes. 
been 
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been informed by Dr. Thomas Cooper; and the 
fymptoms were like thofe which were occafion- 
ed by the retroverfion. 

“When the urine was drawn off by the cathe- 
ter, which was introduced without difficulty, 
the fundus of the wferus was eafily replaced by 
raifing it above the projection of the facrum, in 
the manner advifed in the retroverfion, and it 
occafioned no farther trouble. 


SEC'TI-ON. IL 


Tuat affe@ion of the vagina and perinaum. 
which I have termed the hydrocele, or dropty of 
the perineum, is not an original difeafe of the 
part, but a fymptom of the afcites, occafioned 
by the preflure of the water contained 1n the 
cavity of the abdomen, upon the inflected part 
of the peritonaum between the vagina and rec- 
tum. The former, having no fupport from the 
adjoining parts, and being unable to fuftain the 
weight of the column of water which refts upon 
it, after a certain time, begins to yicld; and 
the preflure being continued or increafed, the 
pofterior part of the vagina is dittended, pufhed 
down, and at length protruded througn the cx- 
ternal parts, in fuch a manner as to invert the 
perineum. A tumour is then formed at the 
pofterior part. of the pudenaum, of which the 
‘vagina is the external coat, and the peritoneum 

33 Rect ae 


%, 
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the internal.’ This appearance occurs too rarely, 
or'the inftances recorded are,too. few, to jultify 
the eftablithment of any general mode of prac- 
tice; but, by the hiftory of the following cafe, 
we may be enabled to make a cs Ganghed of 


this particular tumour, and of the method of 


treatment which it may fometimes)be requifite 
and advifable to purfue. 


In the year 1772 1 attended a patient, mise 


was then pregnant of her fixth child. She had > 


a flight cough, fome dificulty in breathing, 


and an obtufe pain inher right fide. Her eyes 


had a yellow tinge, and fhe had an uneafy fen- 
fation, as if her {tomach was fwelled. Her 
urine, which was voided in {mall quantities, 


was high-coloured, and depofited a red fedi- © 
ment. Her pulfe was quick, fhe had a conftant — 
thirft, and very little appetite. She reckoned 
that fhe was in the feventh month of her preg- 


nancy. 


of rhubarb, twice daily, or occafionally. She 
was advifed to drink whey or ground-ivy tea 
with milk, and {weetened with honey, ‘for her 


common drink, to live chiefly upon fruit and- 
vegetables, and to go into the country. There 


fhe refided two months, during which time little 


alteration was made in her diet and medicines; = 


but the abdomen was diftended to an unufually 


large 


Six ounces of blood were a fico see arm, 
a faline draught was given, with a few grains 
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large fize. She then returned to. her family in 
town in daily expectation of being delivered. 
--In the courfe of my attendance fhe had often 
mentioned a complaint, which was very trouble- 
fome, and occafioned great folicitude. . This, 
from her defcription, I confidered asa prolapfus 
of the uterus ; and, expreffing a defire. to be 
more particularly informed, fhe permitted me 
to examine it. | : 

I4was furprifed to find a tumour of the fize, 
and fomewhat of the form, of an inflated calt’s 
bladder, rifing from the perimeum internally, and 
paffing forwards and outwards, fo as perfectly 
to occlude the entrance into the vagina. By 
preflure the tumour leflened, and by a continu- 
ance of the preffure it. entirely difappeared, 
leaving a loofe pouch within, and on the back 
patt of the vagina, When the {tood up the tu- 
mour returned-to its former fize and fituation ; 
but when fhe lay down, and the preflure was 
renewed, it again dijappeared. It had not the 
feel of omentum or inteftine, but clearly con; 
tained a fluid, which muft communicate with 
fome other cavity. I afterwards examined the 
abdomen, and could readily perceive a fluctua- 
tion in it.. A doubt then arofe whether dhe 
was with child; but, by, an examination per 
vaginam, 1 could difcover the head of a {mall 
child refting upon the of/a pubs. | 

The peculiarity of this. tumour, its receflion 
when preffed, and its return when the preflure 

L, 4 was 
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was removed and the patient. {tood upright, to- : 
gether with the affurance of there being water 
éontained in the cavity of the abdomen, were 
prefumptive proofs that there muft be a com= 
munication between the tumour and that cavity; 
and. this communication could not be explained 
fo fatisfactorily as by fuppofing that the water 
had infinuated itfelf between the vagina and 
rectum, and, by refting upon, had at length pro- — 
truded the pofterior part of the vagina. 

If this opinion was juft, it might yet be de- 
bated what was the moft reafonable method to 
be purfued for the relief of the patient ; or whe- 
ther it would not be more prudent to defer all 
attempts till fhe was delivered. Several gentle- 
men of the firft eminence in the profeffion were 
confulted upon the occafion, and it was agreed, 
that we fhould wait till the was delivered, be- 
fore the treatment of her other complaints was 
taken into confideration. 

About three weeks after this time her labour 
came.on. ‘The child being fmall, and prefent- 
ing naturally, it was foon expelled, the tumour 
yielding gradually to the preflure of the head 
of the child; though it appeared that the ex-_ 
pulfion was completed by the action of the wte- 
yus only, the abdominal mufcles being too much 
diftended to contribute any affiftance. The 
placenta came away with great eafe, and fhe had 
no complaint till the fourth day after her delt- 

| very, 


: 
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very, when, after a few loofe ftools, her ftrength 
failed, and fhe expired. 

After her death I was very defirous of knowing 
the truth of the opinion which had been enter- 
tained concerning her cafe; but her friends 
would not confent that the body fhould be 
opened. They however permitted me to ex- 
amine the tumour. A trocar being pufhed 
into it, upwards of a quart of water was imme- 
diately difcharged. ‘The water then came away 
more flowly; but I obferved that the abdomen 
fubfided in proportion to the water difcharged 
through the canula of the trocar. 

Mr. Wat/on, a fargeon of great experience and 
ability, who faw this patient, informed me, that 
he had met with a fimilar cafe in a woman who_ 
was not pregnant. He tapped the tumour with 


‘a {mall trocar, and left the camu/a remaining in 


the orifice for feveral days. The water conti- 
nued to drain away till the abdomen was per- 
fetly emp'y. This woman recovered, and 
had no return of the dropfy. 

J lately attended a patient, who had a tumour 
of the fame kind as that above defcribed, with 


Mr. Davifon, furgeon in Chancery-lane. But 


as fhe had been many times tapped before in 
the common way with fucceds, I was afraid to 
recommend his making the puncture in the 
tumour, left danger fhould be incurred by an 


attempt to procure more perfect or permanent 


benefit. But I now think my fears were 
_ groundleis, 
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groundlefs, and that. this patient would have 
had a better chance of recovering prefectly, if 


a puncture with a fmall trocar had been made — 
into the tumour at the pofterior part of the pu- — 


dendum™*. 


SF OT 4-0: Ned ¥; 


By the defcent of the inteftines, or omentum, — 
between the wferus and recfum is conftituted a 
particular kind of hernia, of which the cafes re- © 
corded are very few. The inconveniences 7 


thence arifing will depend upon the bulk of the 
tumour formed, and the compreffion which the 


parts thus fituated may undergo. The methods ~ 


by which relief can be obtained by art will im- 
mediately occur to. every practitioner, as they 
confift in making all prudent and reafonable at- 


tempts to replace the difarranged parts, and — 


keeping them in their proper fituation when re- 


“ it 
wes oppor Lee oR 


placed. It is happy for the patient that no im- — 
mediate bad confequences are likely to follow ~ 
this complaint; though, under particular circume- 
ftances, it may prove fatal, as in the following 
cafe, which was communicated to me by Dr. 


Maclaurin. 3 


Afervant in a gentleman's family, in a flate — 


* See Medical Communications, aie) Pe © 
4 Elytrocele, Voge/.ceccii. Hernia in vagina uteri 
eminens. a 
of 
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of perfect health, was fuddenly feized with all 
the fymptoms of a {trangulated heruia, though 
from the moft accurate inquiry and examination, 
it did not appear that the then, or at any preced- 
ing time, hada ferwia. All the means ufed for 
her relief were inetiectual, and fhe died on the 
third day of her illnefs. Leave being obtained to 
inf{pect the body, a confiderable portion of intef- 
tine was found lying between the wterus and 
recium, in a gangrenous ftate ; and it was con- 
fined and compreffed in this fituation by a mem- 
branous bridle, which pafled from the fundus of 
the uterus to the oppofite part of the rectum. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAP: T ER a IV. 


SECTION I. 


ON MENSTRUATION. 


From the aferus of every healthy woman, who 
is not pregnant, or who does not give fuck, 
there is a difcharge of blood, at certain periods, 
from the time of puberty to the approach of old 
age; and, from the periods or returns of this 
difcharge, it 1s called Menftruation. 

There are feveral exceptions to this defini- 
tion. It is faid, that fome women never men- 
ftruate, their conftitutions or ftructure not re- 
quiring or allowing of this difcharge, of which | 
have known two inftances, yet concealing the 
circumftance, they imprudently ventured to 
marry. Some menftruate while they continue 
to give fuck, and others are faid to menftruate 
during pregnancy; but of this I have never 
known an example. Some are faid to men- 
ftruate in early infancy, and others in old age; 
but fuch difcharges may, I believe, with more 
propriety, be called morbid, or fymptomatic ; 
for when the female conftitution from any 
caufe is difpofed to or requires a fanguincous 
difcharge, it is commonly made from the veffels 


of 
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of the wterus.. There are alfo many vanes as 
fome have believed, in the part from which the 
difcharge was made, whether from the vagina, 
or uterus; and with srefpect to its periods and 
appearance, from permanent caufes or accidental 
influences ; but the definition is generally true. 

_ At whatever time of life this difcharge comes 
on a woman js faid to be at puberty ; though of 
this it is a confequence, and not acaufe. The 
early or late appearance of the men/es may de- 
pend upon the climate, the conftitution, the 
delicacy or hardinefs of living, and upon the 
manners of thofe with whom young women 
converfe *, There {eems to be an analogy be- 
tween the effed of heat upon fruits, and the fe- 
male conftitution, with refpeat to menftruation, 
for, in general, the warmer the climate the 
fooner the menfes appear. In Greece, and other 
hot. countries, girls begin to menftruate at eight, 
nine, and ten years of.age; but advancing to 
the northern climes, there 1s a gradual protrac- 
tion of the time till we come to Lapland, where 
women do not menftruate till they arrive at 
maturer age, and then in fmall quantities, at 
long intervals, and fometimes only in the fum- 
mer}. But, if they do not menftruate accord- 
ing to the genius of the country, it 1s faid they 
fuffer equal inconveniencies as in warmer cli- 


* Rouffeau. 
+ Linnei Flora Lapponica ; under the article AZu/fcus. 


mates, 
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mates, where the quantity difcharged 1s\ much 
greater, and the periods fhorter. In this coun- 
try girls begin to menftruate from the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth year of their ave, and 
fometimes at a later period, without any figns 
of difeafe ; but if they are luxurioufly educated, 
fleeping upon down beds, and fitting in hot 
rooms, menftruation ufually commences at’ a 
more early period. 

Many changes in the conttitution and’ ap- 
pearance of women are produced at the time of 
their firft beginning to menftruate. Their com- 
plexion i is improved, their countenarice is more 
expreffive and animated, their attitudes grace- 
ful, and their converfation mére intelligent and 
agreeable; the tone of their Voice becomes more 
fit riGeNGaS their whole frame, but partiéulatly 
their breafts, are expanded and enlarged,” ‘and. 
their minds are no longer es in childifh 
purfuits and ainieneentes ; 

The différence' in the time of life dition the 
menfes appear has been affigned as the reafon 
why women, in hot climates, are almoft unt- 
verfally treated as flaves, and why their influ- 
ence is fo powerful and extenfive in cold coun- 
tries, where perfonal beauty 3s in lefs eftima- 


* Nec minus notum eff, quanta virgini alteratio contingat, 
increfcente primum et tepefacto utero; pubefcit mempe, co- 
loratior evadit, mammz protuberant, pulchrior vultus renidet, 
_ fplendent éculi, vox canora, inceffus, geftus, fermo, omnia 
decora funt.—Harv. Lxercitat. de Partu. " 


tion. 
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tion *. In -hot climates women are in the 
prime.of their beauty when they are children in 
underftanding ; and. when ‘their underftanding 
—31s-matureéd, they :areé “no longer the objects of 
love.» In temperate ‘climates their perfons and 
their minds acquire perfection at the fame time ; 
and the united power of their beauty ’and fix 
culties~is. irrefiftible. 

Some girls begin to mentftruate abl any 
preceding indifpofition, but there are generally 
appearances or fymptoms, ‘which indicate the 
change that is about to take place. ‘xT hefe“are 
ufuallymore fevere at the ‘firft than’in the fuc- 
ceeding periods, and they are fimilar to thofe 
produced by uterine irritation from other caufes; 
as pains in the back and inferior extremities, 
complaints ‘of the vi/cera, with various hyfteric ° 
and nervous affections: ‘“Thefe commenceé with 
the firft difpofition to menftruate+, and conti- 
nue til the difcharge comes on, when they 
abate or difappear; returning, however, with 
_ confiderable violence in fome women, at every 
period during life. : 

The quantity of blood difcharged at Each eva- 
cuation depends upon the alimnees conftitution, 
» and manner of living, but it varies in different 


* David Hume; but} do not remember in what part of his 
works. 

+ Ante menfes conftanter fatis, humor ferofus albicans ef- 
fluit, etiam aliquot menfibus epee: fanguis fequatur.— 


Haller. Phyfiolog. 
women 
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women in the fame climate, or, in the fame 
women at different. periods... Yet there.is a) 
common quantity to which, under the like cir- 
cumftances, women approach,. and it may be 
eftimated in this manner: Suppofing the quan- 
tity to be about eighteen ounces in Greece, and 
two ounces in Lapland, there will be a gradual 
alteration between the two extremes, and in 
this country it will amount to about fix ounces. 

There is alfo a great difference in the time 
required for the completion of each period of. 
menftruation. In fome women the difcharge 
returns precifely to a day or an hour, and im 
others there is a variation of feveral days, with- 
out inconvenience. In fome it is finifhed ina 
few hours, and-in others it continues from one 
to ten days; but the intermediate time,. from 
three to fix days, 1s the moft ufual. 

There has been an opinion, probably derived 
from the Jewith legiflator, afterwards adopted 
by the Arabian phyficians, and credited in other 
countries, that the menftruous blood pofieffed 
fome peculiar malignant properties: The fe- 
vere regulations which have been made, in fome 
countries, for the conduct of women at the 
time of menftruation, the expreffions ufed *, 
the difpofal of the blood difcharged, or of any 
thing contaminated with it, the complaimts of 
women attributed to its retention, and the ef- 


* Haiah, chap, xxx. and Ezekiel. 


fedts 
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fe&s enumerated by grave writers, indicate the 
moft dreadful apprehenfions of its baneful in- 
fluence. Under peculiar circumftances of health, 
or ftates of the uterus, or in hot climates, if the 
evacuation be flowly made, the menftruous 
blood may become more acrimonious or offen- 
five than the common mafs, or any other {fe- 
cretion from it; but in this country and age, 
no malignity is fufpected, the menftruous wo- 
man mixes in fociety as‘at all other times, and 
there is no reafon for thinking otherwife than 
that this difcharge 1s of the moft inofténfive 
nature *. 

At the approach of old age women ceafe to 
menftruate, but the time of the ceffation 1s 
commonly regulated by the original early or 
late appearance of the men/es. With thofe who 
began to menftruate at ten or twelve years of 
age, the difcharge will often ceafe before they 
arrive at forty ; but if the firft appearance was 


* Penis cum menftruata concumbentis excoriatur, fi no- 
vella vitis eo tangatur, in perpetuum leeditur, fteriles funt 
tate fruges, moriuntur infita, exuruntur hortorum germi- 
na; fi mulier pregnans alterius menftrua fupergrediatur, aut 
illis circumlinatur, abortum facit; ei autem, que uterum non 
geftat, concipiendi {fpem adimit; purgantis fpiritus, et vapor 
ab ore, fpecula atque eboris nitorem obfcurat: guftatus hic 
fanguis canes in rabiem agit, homines vero diris cruciatibus 
affigit, comitialem morbum, pilorum effuvium, aliaque éle- 
phanticorum vitia: idcirco a veteribus inter venena relatus, 
pari malignitate exiftimatur, atque fanguinis elephantici po- 
tus.—De Graaf, p. Cxxty, 


Vou. I. M protracted 
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rotracted to fixteen or eighteen years of age, 
independently of difeafe, fuch women may 
continue to menftruate till they have pafled the 
fiftieth, or even approach the fixtieth year of - 
their age. But, in this country, the moft fre- 
quent time of the ceffation of the menfes 1s be- 
tween the forty-fourth and forty-eighth year, 
after which women never bear children. By 
this conftitutional regulation of the men/es the 
propagation of the fpecies 1s, in every country, 
confined to the moft vigorous part of life, and, 
had it been otherwife, children might have be- 
come parents, and old women might have had 
children, when they were unable to fupply them 
with proper or fufficient nourifhment. 

When women are deprived of the common 
uterine difcharge,-they are fometimes liable to 
periodical emiffions of blood from the nofe, 
lungs, ears, eyes, breafts, navel, and almoft every 
other part of the body*. ‘Thefe have been 
deemed as deviations of the menfes, and com- 
municated with the moft fcrupulous exactnefs, 
as if fome great advantage was to be obtained 
by our knowledge of them. They may pro-. 
eeed from an imaptitude of the wierus, fome de- 
fect in the organization of that part, or from 


* [lla (menftrua) per vomitum, alyum, urinam, per ocu- 
Jos, nares, aures, gingivas, maminas, umbilicum, minimum 
manus digitum, ac alias infuetas corporis partes interdum 
promanare.—-De Graaf, p, cxxix, 
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faint accidental - caufe; but the propriety of 
confidering them in this point of view feems 
very doubtful. I fufpect that they generally 
ought rather to be efteemed as difcharges be- 
donging to fome difeafe under which the patient 
may labour, or to the ftate fhe is in; and that 
they often proceed from caufes totally inde- 
pendent of thofe. of menftruation, as hemorr- 
hages of every kind, in either fex, are frequently 
obferved to be periodical. 

Some men alfo have had a periodical dif- 
charge of bleod from various parts of the body, 
but generally from the hemorrhoidal veffels. 
We might fuppofe that fuch conftitutions re- 
fembled thofe of women, though the effential 
peculiarity, independent of ftructure, cannot be 
difcovered. 


SECTION It. 


THe caufes of menftruation have been di- 
vided into efficient and final ; and though little 
has been faid upon this fubje¢ét which is likely 
to procure any practical advantage, fufhicient 
attention has been paid both to the difcovery 
of the caufe and end of mentftruation ; and, 
where our fenfes have failed to procure evi- 
dence, the imagination hath been called to 
their aid. To unfophifticated obfervation, and 
toa mere relation of fa@s, or the inferences 
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plainly to be deduced from them, men are un=. 
willing to fubmit, as the powers of the imagi- 
nation by fuch proceeding would be checked » 
or fuppreffed, the want of underftanding con- 
cealed, and the parade of learning loft. Hence 
a multitude of opinions are formed and trans- 
ferred by the writers of one age to be contro- 
verted by thofe of the next; and we are amufed 
or perplexed, but not inftru@ed. Of this truth 
there will not be a doubt, if we confider for a 
moment the number of opinions which have 
devolved upon us, with refpect to menftruation 
and conception; the fallacy of which it would 
_ be the bufinefs of one man’s life to confute. 
But, though we are.not to be immerged in 
fuch inquiries, a curfory. view of what has been 
faid of the caufes of menftruation feems necef- 
fary, to preferve the unity, as it may be called, 
even of a practical difcourfe. 

It has been faid, after Ari/iotle, that the fluids 
of the human body were, like the ocean, in- 
fluenced according to the phafes of the moon, 
and that menftruation refembled the tides. 
This difcharge has been attributed to a plethora 
of the conftitution, or of the uterus; to a fer- 
ment generated in the wferus; or to fome hu- 
mour of the conftitution *, as the bile, produc- 
ing this fpecific effet upon the uterus. Some 
have prefumed that it was a fimple difcharge of 


* See Charlton, Drake, and many other writers. 


blood, 
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blood, others that it was a fecretion ; fome that 
it was a. conftitutional difcharge, ‘and others 
4 that it was merely local. 

- That menftruation is not occafioned by the 
moon, or any general phyfical caufe, is evident 
.. from the circumftance of women menftruating 
_ at every moment of its increafe or decline; and 


if this reafon were admitted, it would prove 


that men and animals fhould alfo menfiruate. 
- It is not probably occafioned by: plethora, as the 
 lofs of feveral times the quantity of blood dif- 
.. charged previous to, or in the very act of men- 
*f{truation, from the arm, or any other part of 
- the body, does not prevent or interrupt the. 
flowing of the menfes; and in thofe complaints 

-which arife from obftructions of the menfes, 
» greater relief is afforded by a few drops of blood 

from the wferus itfelf, than by ten times the 
~ quantity from any other part. There feems to 
be no reafon for the opinion of any fermenting 
principle being the efficient caufe of menftrua- 
tion, no part of the wferus appearing fitted for 
its fecretion or reception ; and the idea of bile 
acting with any peculiar influence upon the 
uterus was affumed, becaufe of the refemblance 
between the fymptoms arifing from an excefs 
or defect of bile, and thofe depending on men- 
{truation; together with the aggravated fymp- 
toms, to which thofe whe are of bilious conftitu- 
tions are liable at the time of menftruation. 
But this reafon, like fome of the formey, would: 


M 3 proye 
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prove too much for the tended ee if it 
was admitted. 3 : 
Among the early cultivators. of anatomy, 10 J 
feems to have been thought of great import- ° 
ance to decide from sae ventels the menftru- 
ous blood was difcharged, fome contending that 
_it was from veins *, and others ftrenuoufly. > 
maintaining that it was from arteries . The. 
opinion of there being receptacles in the uterus 
for its collection is if a modern date}; this 


cannot be true, as, from the examination of the ~ 


uteri in women, at every intermediate period, 
fuch receptacles could not have been overlooked, 
if they had exifted. From the appearance of — 
the mentftruous blood in a healthy woman, and. 
from that of the veffels by which it-is dif 
charged, which evidently run in a tortuous ~ 
manner during the act of menftruation at leaft, 
many have not hefitated to pronounce it arterial. 
The menftruous difcharge has commonly 
been confidered fimply as blood, though of a 
different kind from the general mafs, as it has 
been obferved not to coagulate |]. All uterine 


* E.x venis uterum patentibus, menftruas purgationes eva- 
cuari indubitatum eft, at quomodo fiat, et per quas potifimum 
venas, &c. ambigas.—Ve/alius, lib. v. cap. xv. 

a Sanguis exit de corpore per dilatatas teétas arterias natu- 
raliter, in menflruorum excretione, in feminis,—Ruy/ch. Epi/~ 
tola ad Boerhaavium. 

t Syftem of the Womb. —Sim/on. 

| Haller has quoted Dienis for this obferyation, ay IT could 
not findit in any part of his works; 

iipaseces! 
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difcharges of blood, in which there were coagula, 
have therefore been diftinguifhed from men- 
ftruation, and affigned to fome other caufe. 
Whether menftruation ought to be efteemed 
a fecretion made in a manner fimilar to that by 
_ other glands of the body, and does not coagulate 
becaufe it is effentially different from blood, 
which I believe ; whether it be a fecretion from 
the uterus peculiar in its manner to that part, 
without analogy or refemblance to. that of any 
-other part, or whether the coagulation is pre- 
vented by a mixture with the difcharge from 
the mucous ‘glands, may be proved by future 
obfervations and experiments. — 

The various opinions of menftruation being a 


-- jocal or a conftitutional difcharge, may continue 


‘to be fupported by thofe who think them. of 
‘confequence. Every difcharge is local, though 
its effects muft be conftitutional; but it does 
-not appear that the fymptoms of the fuppreffion 
of the menjes fupply a ftronger argument in fa- 
~ your of the latter opmion, than the regurgitation 
of bile upon the fkin, or its difcharge by urine, 
when the natural paflage 1s obitructed. | 


SEQ TLON: IIL 


NuMEROUS as the opinions have been of the 
efficient caufe of menftruation, two only have 
been entertained of its final caufe; firft, that it 
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was defigned to preferve the uterus in a ftate fit 
for conception ; fecondly, that this blood, being 
more in quantity than was neceflary for the or- 
dinary purpofes of the conftitution, became, 
duiing the ftate of pregnancy, nourifhment for 
the fetus, without any reduction of the ftrength 
of the parent. 

The firft of thefe opinions, I believe, is not 
controverted, obfervation having fully proved 
that women who do not menftruate:from the 
uterus, Or Who are not in a ftate difpofed to | 
menftruate, cannot conceive ; even though they 
fhould have a periodical difcharge of blood from © 
any other part of the body.» ‘Hence we may 
conclude, whether menftruation’ be neceflary | 
for the conftitution of a woman of not, that it: | 
is a circumftance on which the due and healthy 
{tate of the wferus very much depends. It has 
alfo been obferved that all animals, at the time” 
of their being falacious, or in a {tate fit for the 
propagation of the fpecies, have a difcharge ’ 
equivalent to menftruation, which is generally ° 
mucous; but, in fome inftances, in very hot 
feafons, and climates, becomes, in many of 
them, fanguineous, as I have often obferved. 

Of the truth of the opinion, that the men- 
ftruous blood contributes to the formation or 
nutriment of the fetus, there is much reafon to 
doubt. The former feems to have been founded 
on the obfervation, that women who did not 
menftruate could not conceiye; and this, if 

carried 
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carried to its full extent, might have led to 
another conclufion, that the time of menftrua- 
tion was moft favourable to conception; which 
is allowed not to be juft, there being the rea- 
dieft difpofition. to conceive, not during, but 
foon after a period of menftruation. As to the 
fhare which the menftruous blood might have 
in the nourifhment of the fetus, as all animals, 
whether menttruating or not, fupply their con- 
ception with nourifhment of a proper kind, and 
in a fafhicient quantity to bring them to perfec- 
tion, we may be permitted to conclude that it is 
by fome common prineiple, Ifthere had been 
a gradual abatement of the difcharge, 1 in pro- 
portion to the increafe of the fetus, its nourifh- 
“ment might haye been prefumed to be one of 

the final caufes of menftruation. But, as there 

ig an inftant and a total fuppr eflion of the menfes 
when a woman has conceive they mutt either 
be fuperfluous in the early, or deficient in the 
advanced ftate of pregnancy, 

~The mucous difcharge from the wreri of ani- 
mals proves that they are in a ftate favourable 
to the propagation of their fpecies; and the 
menftruous difcharge is a proof of the fame in 
women, as far as the wferus is concerned, For 
the reafon of this difference we are to fearch in 
the ftructure of the wferi of the different clafles 
of animals. The defire of procreation exifts in 
animals only at certain feafons_of the year ; by 
thefe it 1s regulated in fuch a manner, that the 


offspring 
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offspring will be produced at the time when they 
are likely to fuffer the leaft injury from the cli- 
mate in which they are to live, fo that it is ac- 
commodated to every climate; unlefs the ge- 
nuine nature of the animal be changed by in- 
dulgent treatment, or by defect of nourifhment. 
Women, on the contrary, having every month 
that difcharge which proves them capable of 
conceiving, propagate their {pecies at every fea- 
fon of the year, and the gratification of the at- 
tendant defire, when enjoyed with prudence, | 
may be efteemed a peculiar indulgence granted 
by Providence to mankind. 


Oo Le Na TV 


Att the common circumftances, attending © 
menftruation have been well and fully defcribed 
_by various authors, but as I have very often ob- 
ferved a fub{tance expelled with the menftrual 
difcharge, which has hitherto efcaped notice, 
and as I apprehend the knowledge of this fub- 
{tance may be of ufe in practice, I feel it in- 
cumbent on me to defcribe it. 

In the examination of that difcharge, for 
the purpofe of inveftigating the ftate of the 
uterus, and the difcovery of fome complaints 
thereon depending, a membranous fubftance 
was often fhewn me, which was ufually con- 
fidered as the token of an early conception, or 

as 
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as the cafual form of coagulated blood. But 
on examining this fubftance with more atten- 
tion, I conftantly found that one furface had 
a flocky appearance, and the other a {mooth 
one; that it had in all refpects the refemblance 
of that membrane, which Ruy/ch had called the 
“villous, of the formation of which Harvey 
has given a’ very curious defcription, and 


__ which the late Dr. Hunter at length defcribed 


‘with his ufual precifion, and called the decidua. 


Yo put the matter out of doubt, feveral years ago 


I requefted the favour of Dr. Baz/lie to examine 
‘fome portions of this membrane; and he agreed 
with me in thinking it was an organifed mem- 


. brane, and fimilar in ftructure to the decidua. 


As the firft cafes, in which this membrane was 
difcharged, were thofe of women who were 
married, a doubt arofe in my mind, whether it 
was not really a confequence of early concep- 
‘tion; but I have lately had the moft undoubted. 
proofs that it is fometimes difcharged by un- 
married women, and may be formed without 
connubial communication; and that the wferus 
has, occafionally or conftantly, in fome women, 
the property of forming it, at, or in the inter- 
val between, the periods ot the menftrual dif- 
charges. It feems particularly neceflary to 
eftablith this fact, as the appearance of the. 
membrane has more than once given rife to 
erroneous opinions, and unjuft afperfions. . Nor. 
is this the only circumftance, in which fome 

women, 
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“women, at each period of rent inten have 
fymptoms like thofe which “accompany preg: 
nancy or parturition. 

In every cafe in which this Peat aig has 
been difcharged, the women have menftruated 
with pain, and the difcharge has flowed flowly 
and apparently with difficulty till the mem- 
brane was come away, which in fome cafes . 
has been in {mall flakes, and in others in pieces _ 
equal to the extent of half the cavity of the 
uterus, of which they retained the fhape. I 
fufpectt, but my experience does not enable me © 
to decide, that this membrane is expelled in’ : 
every cafe of habitual painful menftruation. 

No woman in the habit of forming this ". 
membrane has been known to conceive ; and 
this obfervation leads me to {peak of the means, 
which have been ufed for making fuch a change 
in the ftate of the wzferus, that it fhould be 
divefted of the property of forming this mem- 
brane at the time of menftruation. 3 

There does net appear any external peculi- 
arity of conititution, or difpofition to any other 
complaint, in many of thofe who have been lia~ 
ble to the formation of this membrane, which 
is in fact a proper oflice performed at.an im- 
proper time. Recourfe has been generally had 
to preparations of quickfilver, chiefly to calomel 
given fometimes as an active purge, and fome- 
times in {mall quantities continued fo long as 
even to raife aflight falivation. Together with 

the 
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the calomel I have directed a large dofe of the 
Linctura Cinchone Ammoniata to be given twice 
in the courfe of the day; the infufion of burnt 
fponge with bark; myrrh and the different 
preparations of iron; and the Tunbridge or 
Spa waters. In fhort, every medicine, which 
could have the power of altering the ftate of 
the glandular fyftem in general, or that of the 
uterus in particular, has been tried, but not 
_conftantly with fuccefs. I think I have in one 
inftance known the ufe of an injection 
chiefly compofed of the Agua Zinci Vitriolati 
cum Camphora remove this complaint, by its 
application perhaps exciting a new and diftinét 
action of the part. But this membrane not 
being uninterruptedly formed at each period of 
menttruation, the capability of conceiving may 
exift at any interval of freedom from its forma- 
tion. 


Sabre k LON Ve, 


ALL women have an opinion, that menftrua- 
tion is to them a caufe of difeafes from which 
men are exempt; and their apprehenfions of 
danger are chiefly confined to the times of the 
firft appearance, and of the final ceflation of the 
meiifes. It 1s not however proved, that more 
women fuffer at the time of puberty than men, 
though there may be fome difference in their 
difeafes; nor is 1t decided that thofe difeafes, 

3 Or, which 
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which occur at the time of the final ceffation 
of the menjés, though fometimes very dreadful, 
are more frequent or more dangerous than thofe, 
to which men are liable at an equivalent age. 
Some advantage feems to be derived to women 
from their natural capability to menftruate, 
efpecially to thofe whofe conftitutions or par- 
ticular fituations require difcharges of blood for. 
their relief: for fuch, at all periods of life, are 
ufually made with great facility from the veflels 
of the uwéerus; whereas, in men, thefe evacua- - 
tions often happen from parts, which fuftain 
much confequent injury. The circumftances 
attending menftruation are, however, fometimes 
fuch as to require medical affiftance, and thefe 
I fhall confider in the following order; firft, ob- 
{truction of the menfes; {econdly, excefs of the 
menjes; thirdly, painful menftruation; and then I 
fhall fpeak of the treatment, which may be proper 
at the time of the final ceffation of the men/es. 
By the term obftruction is properly under- 
{tood the defect or failure of the appearance of 
the menfes at a time of life when they might 
be expected; and by fuppreffion, a total ftoppage 
of the menftruous difcharge which had before 
appeared *, But the terms are indifcriminate- 


ly ufed. 


* Chlorofis. Cullen. G. xlv. Dyfpepfia, vel rei-non efcu- 
lentz defiderium, cutis pallor vel decoloratio, venz minus 
plenz, corporis tumor mollis, afthenia, palpitatio, menftru- 
orum fzpe retentio. . 


Amenorrhea, Cullen, cix. Menfium fupreffio, 


Thefe 
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Thefe were generally efteemed original difeafes, 
producing many troublefome, and fometimes 
dangerous confequences ; but the moderns have, 
with more propriety, confidered them as fymp- 
toms of fome difeafe, with which the conftitu- 
tion was primarily affected. Yet, in fome cafes, 
the fuppreffion of the men/fes feems to be an 
original affection, often, though not univerfally, 
fucceeded by a certain train of untoward fymp- 
toms; for it appears, in fome women, to be a 
fimple interruption of the difcharge, not ne- 
ceflary for the conftitution at fome particular 
times, and when the interruption happens to 
thofe who are married it fometimes gives falla- 
cious hopes of pregnancy. The precife reafon 
of this temporary fuppreffion it would be diffi- 
cult to inveftigate; but I have obferved it to 
happen, together with a reduction of the fize 
of the breafts, in very chafte women, who-have 
been under the neceflity of living feparate from 
their hufbands. 

As very different difeafes may become caufes 
of the obftruction or fuppreffion of the men/es, 
~ and as thefe may in different conftitutions pro- 
duce very oppofite effects, it is not extraordinary 
that we fhould find thofe fymptoms, which 
have been defcribed as attendant on the fup- 
preffion of the men/es, fo numerous and fo 
unlike. But the two principal diftinctions 
are to be made from the appearance of the 
patients, fome of whom have a pale leuco- 

phlegmatic 
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phlegmatic look, with every confequence and 
indication of want of power and energy iti the 
conttitution, and a fulnefs of vapid fluids; but 
others have a florid complexion, with figns of 
a hectic difpofition. To either of thefe ftates 
may be joined all the various fymptoms, which 
arife from uterine difturbance. 

In the obftruction of the menfes with a pale 
complexion, a variety of medicines have been 
given, which were fuppofed to poflefs the pro- 
perties of immediately influencing the uferus, 
and of promoting the menftruous difcharge 
by fome fpecific operation, as for inftance all 
the preparations of iron. But fpeculative dif- 
ferences have been loft in the uniformity of 
practice; for thofe who have differed widely 
in their theories of menftruation, and in their 
opinions of the operation of the medicines pre- | 
{cribed, have agreed as to the individual medi- 
cines which they recommended; and it was 
of no importance to the patient, whether the 
effect was produced by fome fpecific opera- 
tion, or was fecondary to an alteration made 
upon the conftitution. Every medicine which 
has the power : of {trengthening or invigorating 
the habit, bitters, aromatics, and all the different 
preparations of iron, become eventually promo- 
ters of the menftruous difcharge. But, previous 
to their ufe, it will, in general, be neceflary to 
give a gentle emetic and laxative medicines, 
for the purpofe of freeing the conftitution 
from 
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from the load of inactive fluids, and of. cleanf- 
ing the prime viz, by which the operation of 
fuch medicines will be rendered more eftec- 
tual. Of thefe, the preparations of iron are 
_juftly fuppofed to be the moft powerful and 
-bef{t adapted to the cafe; and they may be given 
in a variety of forms and quantities, alone or 
joined with bitters and aromatics, provided 
the patient has no fever. The chalybeate 
waters of our own country, or thofe of Sha, 
are univerfally proper. In fome cafes tepid 
bathing, or pediluvia, are of fervice; and in 
others bathing in the fea: and I have obferv- 
ed that the guides to the ladies continue to go 
into the water during the time of menftrua- 
tion, without any inconvenience. 

Medicines of this clafs do not always pro- 
duce the menftruous difcharge, or its return, 
though they fcarce ever fail to improve the 
health. In the conftitutions of fome women 
there is an idiofyncrafy, which withftands the 
effect of fuch medicines as are generally found 
to anfwer certain intentions; and .yet the 
fame end may be gained by fome other medi- 
cine, in general lefs efficacious. Different 
preparations of quickfilver have fometimes 
been given with advantage in this complaint. 
‘The root of madder has been advifed, either 
in one or more large dofes, about the time 
when the menjes are expected, or to the quan- 
tity of half a dram twice or three times daily 
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in the intervals *. Repeated emetics, which 
are fuppofed to operate, not by cleanfing the 
prine vie only, but by agitating and calling 
forth the powers of the conftitution to more 
vigorous action, are fometimes fuccefsfully — 
ufed. Electricity, dire@ted to the region of 

the uterus and ovaria, has lately been practifed 
and recommended by men of reputation ; and 
often, I believe, eh fuccefs. 

In the fuppreffion of the. menfes vith a pale 
complexion, the diet fhould be generous, and 
wine may be allowed. Exercife of every kind 
is proper; but it ought not to be greater than 
the patient can bear without fatigue, as great 
exertions have fometimes produced immedi- 
ately dangerous, and even fatal effects. Such 
patients may often’ be invited by dancing or 
riding on horfeback, and thefe feem bet adapt- 
ed to their complaint, though I have lately feen 
fome inftances in which fwimging CM Re te 
better than any other exercife. 

The fappreflion of the menfes with a florid 
complexion is ufually combined with fymp- 
toms very different from thofe, which occur 
when it is'pale, and a method of treatment 
- reverfe to the former is required; for the co- 
lour of the cheeks in thefe cafes is often the 
fluth of difeafe, and not the glow of health. 
Such patients frequently have a flight cough, 


* See Kiverius, and, before him, Sennertus. 
5 
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pains in the breaft, fome difficulty of breath- 
ing, fever, and-other, figns of a confumptive 
tendency. In fuch fituations, inftead of pur- 
faing the former intention, with the view of 
producing or promoting the menftruous dif- 
charge, we muft regard the difeafe, and en- 
deavour to give relief by repeated bleeding in 
{mall quantities, by antiphlogiftic and emol- 
lient medicines, by a vegetable dict, and by 
répofe, forbidding all exercife but that of the 
moft eafy kind, and then the fuppreffion of the 
menjes may come under contemplation. The 
tinlura melampodii has, been ftrongly recom-— 
mended; but the principal good which it does 
feems to be produced by its operation as a 
gentle laxative, its other effects being very pro- 
blematical. . | 

The menfes are fometimes fupprefled by 
fudden expofure to cold, or by violent exer- 
cife and agitation during the time they are 
flowing. Even in thefe cafes the fuppreffion 
is fubfequent to the attack of fome difeafe; 
as a pleurify, peripneumony, acute rheuma- 
tifm, inflammation of the wferus, or the like; 
and under fuch circumftances the fame treat- 
ment is to be advifed as the particular nature 
of the difeafe may require, without regard to 
the menfes *. | 


* | have been informed that, in fuppreffions or deviations of 
the menfes, injections per vaginam, in the compofition of 
which there is fome preparation of quickfilver, are of particu- 
lar fetvice; but of fuch I have not had any experience. 

TNE 2 cs SECTION 
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Tue excefs or profufion of the menftruous 
difcharge may be of two kinds*.. It. may 
coniift either in the frequency of its return, 
or the fuperfluity: of ‘1ts-quantity at each 
period; and the caufes -affigned for eithér of 
thefe are, too great fulnefs, or activity, or a debi- 
litated ftate of the -conftrtution, or the thin 
and acrimonious ftate’ of the: blood; together 
with external accidents. Inftances occur: in 
practice in which wonien menftruate ‘at, each 
period a larger quantity than their conftitutions 
are able to afford; yet thofe cafes, which are 
ufually reduced under the term  profufion 
of the menfes, are very rare; what. are’ called 
fuch being either hemorrhages: accompanying 
early abortions, “or. morbid or {ynyptom 
difcharges from the uterus. The fymptoms of | 
the profufion of the men/es are the fame. as thofe 
which are produced by hemorrhages from any 
other part-of the body, with (ane peculiar t to 
affections of the zferus. al 

If there fhould be merely too larere a quan- 
tity of menftruous difcharge at each period, or 
too frequent returns, fuch medicines and regi- 
men as ftrengthen the conftitution, or amend 


* Menorrhagia.— Cullen, G. xxxvii.. Dorfi, lamborum, 
ventris, parturientium inflar, dolores; menftruorum copiofior, 
vel fanguinis e vagina preeter ordinem fluxus. 


the 
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the health, will be proper; and when thefe 
complaints can: be fuppofed to arife from the 
want of a due degree of con tractil bility in the 
blood veffels, gentle’ emetics, - ‘occafionally re 

peated, have been‘of great fervice. arenes 
in far the greater sombee of cafes of this kind 
which occur in practice, the difcharge feems 
to be fymptomatic, and- dependant on the 
general ftverith {tate of the patient, or that ot 
the uterus in particular. For if aftringent 
or firengthening medicines be given in ‘the 
firit inftance, they are fo far from removing 
the complaint, that they increafe it, and the 
difcharge will continue as long as fuch medi- 
-cines are adminittered; not to mention that a 
difficulty of breathing, and other dangerous 
~fymptoms, are often produced by too hafty or 
too liberal an ufe of aftringent medicines. » But, 
if the feverith eiipeGhion be previoufly abated 
by bleeding and a proper regimen, fuch medi- 
cines. as were before recommended tor the 
| fuppreffion . of-the menfes may then be given 
with propriety and advantage. In difcharges 
of blood from the. uterus, proceeding from dif- 
eafes Of the part, the treatment muft depend 
upon the: ‘nature of the difeate, of which we 
cannot ‘form any jutt opinion without an ex- 
amination per SPH s but this is not to be 
propofed, till all the ufual means have been tried, 


and failed to anfwer our intention. 
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SECTION VII. 


THE pain with which fome women men- 
f{truate at each period, is fufficient, from its 
violence and duration, to render a great part 
of their lives miferable*. . Healthy, robutt 
women, or thofe in whom the procefs is 
{peedily concluded, fuffer: very little at that 
time; the pain is therefore to be attributed to 
an increafed degree of irritability in the habit, 
or to the difficulty with which thofe veffels, 
defigned for the menftruous difcharge, become 
permcable: This pain, independent of the 
membrane béfore mentioned, is in general mo- 
derated, and fometimes sitoocther removed, 
by the ufe of fuch means as leflen uterine irrita- 
tion, or facilitate the difcharge. Bleeding in 
{mall quantities, gently purgative medicines, 
and opiates, of which the moft efficacious is the 
Confeciio Damocratis, repeated according to the 
urgency of the complaint, may be occafionally 
directed with advantage. Soaking the feet in 
warm water, or receiving the fteam of it upon 
the parts principally affected, will often do 
“much fervice; but no medicine of this kind - 
gives equal relief with the warm bath, which 
may be ufed every evening, when the fymptoms 


- Ty ieeaahess, Forel, clxx,  Profluyium fanguinis 
_wterini menftruum dolorificum, 


preceding 
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preceding menftruation come on, and con- 
tinued throughout the period. Electricity ap- 
plied to the region of the wferus, previous to 
the expected difcharge, has in fome cafes 
afforded much benefit. Many medical writers 
have advifed, and it is yet a popular cuftom, to 
give medicines of that kind which have been 
called deobftruent, with the view of promoting 
the difcharge by quickening the action of the 
parts concerned; and in fome conftitutions 
thefe may be proper. But as many medicines 
of this clafs difturb and increafe the heat of the 
body, they are generally found, by experience, 
rather to increafe than to abate the pain, though 
in fome cafes | have thought it was prevented 
by the daily ufe of the madder root, given 
without interruption for feveral wecks. 


SECTION VIII. 


Ar the approach of old age the menfes dif- 
appear, the conftitution of women neither 
requiring nor allowing a continuance of the 
difcharge. It was. before obferved, that this 
event ufually happens about the forty-eighth 
year of their age, though fome inftances have 
occurred of their final ceflation fo early as the 
thirty-fifth or fooner, and of their duration to 
the fixtieth year of the woman's age, but thefe 
are very uncommon. 

The menfes feldom difappear fuddenly, but, 

Hp ab before 
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before their departure, they become irregular 
in’ their periods, or in the quantity difcharged. 
Thefe irregularities are not unufually accom- 
panied with fome difturbances of the conftitu- 
tion, particularly of the vicera, and thofe com- 
plaints which are called hy‘fteric. 

All women are alarmed at’ the time se the 
final ceflation of the menfes; and are perfuad- 
ed, that the i] confequences which fometimes 
enfue are to be prevented by proper care and 
management. But it muft be obferved, that 
fcarce one of a great number of women {fuf- 
fers more than temporary inconvenience on 
that account; and it is not reafonable to 
think, that any difeafe fhould be a necefiary 
confequence of the ceffation of a difcharge, 
which is as perfectly natural as its appearance 
or continuance. Butif there be a difpofition 
to difeafe in the conftitution, efpecially in the 
‘uterus, a more rapid progrefs is made when 
the menfes ceafe; not. becaufe thefe give ex- 
iftence to, or increafe the difeafe by any ma- 
lignant quality, but becaufe the conftitution, or 
the part difpofed to difeafe, are deprived of a 
local difcharge, by which they were betore 
relieved. 

On the prefumption that the menfes retain- 
ed became, by their malignant. quality, the 
caufe of difeafes, many medical writers have 
advifed aloetic, and other {timulating medi- 


cines, which were fuppofed to poffefs the 
power 
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power of continuing the difcharge a longer 
time than the natural. “As the principle is 
not juft, the practice is alfo in general very 
injurious ; for I hardly recollect an inftance, in 
which fuch medicines did not evidently do 
mifchief, by increafing all thofe complaints 
which were imputed to, becaufe they occurred 
at the time of the final ceflation of the men/es. 
But the prefent mode of practice is far more 
reafonable and fuccefsful, it being now ufual 
to bleed occafionally, which women advanced 
beyond this period generally bear very well, 
and to give cooling and gently aperient medi- 
cines, avoiding all kinds of medicine and diet | 
which are heating. It 1s, however, a well 
known fact, that the wferus is more liable to 
difeafes at the time of the final ceflation of the 
menfes than at any other; and that thefe fome- 
times terminate either in a {cirrhus or cancer *, 
with confequences the moft painful and de- 
‘plorable. We have, at prefent, no idea of a 
cancer but that.it is an incurable difeafe, of 


* We have at prefent fo little knowledge of a cancer, that 
we are unable to give a tolerable definition ‘of it, and have not 
yet made any diftinctions of the difeafe. I have feen many 
inftances of three kinds; ‘the 4orny, as it may be called, from 
its colour and hardnefs ; the corroding, or phagedenic, from 
the deftruction of the parts; and the exlarging, from the in- 
creafing bulk of the parts. It requires to be examined whether 
a cancer of any part has any fpecific quality or effect according 


to the nature of the part affected, 
which 
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which there are probably many varieties; and 
when it affects the uterus, befides the general 
fymptoms which arife from uterine irritation, 
or from other caufes, there is, together with 
‘pain increafing according to the progrefs of 
the difeafe, a ferous, ichorous, or bloody dif- 
charge, frequently of fuch an acrimonious. 
quality, as to excoriate the parts in its paflage, 
and at length to connect all the neighbouring 
parts into one mafs, or to corrode the bladder 
and rectum; admitting little other relief than 
what is afforded by opium, or other narcotic 
medicines, which have -only the power of pro- 
curing an imperfect and fhort infenfibility to 
the tortures of the difeafe. 

For the relief of thofe who have futfered all 
the complicated evils of a cancer of the uferus, 
humanity and intereft have inftigated many 
practitioners to pay the moft ferious attention to 
this difeafe, with the view of difcovering its 
caufe, the means of preventing it, or fome 
adequate remedy when it did extit; even the 
pretenfions of empirics have been examined 
with candour and tried with perfeverance. Of 
courfe, we have been led to the ufe of a variety 
of medicines, of which great expectations of 
benefit have been entertained ; as preparations of 
quickfilver, of iron, of lead, of antimony, and even 
of arfenic; all the faline preparations ; farfapa- 
rilla, bark, clivers or goofe-tongue, the juice 
‘of the water-parfnip, and of a thowand other 

6 herbs; 
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herbs; but, above all, the hemlock in. every 
form, feparately or combined with other medi- 
cines; and lately of the infpiflated juice of the 
_hyofcyamus, given at firft to the quantity of 
on grain every fix or eight hours, and gradually 
increafed’to four or five; which has alfo been 
found of great fervice in phagedenic ulcers of 
various kinds when other means; as cicuta and 
opium, have failed. Pane f fomentations; fu- 
migations, and injections of every kind, have 
been applied with many different contrivances 
Some of -thefe have evidently accelerated ae 
progrefs of the difeafe : and though others have 
afforded temporary relief, few imgenuous men 
will hefitate to acknowledge, thatthe good to 
be expected from any mode of) treatment, of 
medicine hitherto difcovered, muft be obtained 
by the relief of the fymptoms, rather than the 
diminution or removal of the difeafe ; and that, 
in its advanced ftage, we ‘may be happy if fo 
much be in our power. 

It is remarkable, that the: cure of cancers 
affeGting other parts of the body, where appli- 
cations could be made with the greateft facility 
and advantage, has not been attempted, when 
thofe of the uterus have been undertaken with great 
confidence. This may be among the inftances, 
in which the credulity of patients renders them 
liable to the impofitions of empirics, who often 
pretend to cure a difeafe which never exitted, 
or extol as a cure its mitigation. If it be 

however 
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however allowed, that this difeafe is incurable, 
and that regular practice defpairs of giving 
affiftance, when the difeafe is arrived at a 
certain ftate, the trials of empiricifm, under 
fome reftrictions, may not only be permitted 
but encouraged, with the expectation of fome 
cafual good; and if, by the expenditure of 
money, hope, though of fhort duration, can be 
procured, the purchafe is cheap at almoft any 
rate. It is upon this principle, that honeft men 
are fometimes obliged to equivocate, or to 
promife more than they are confcious they are 
able to perform. But as by the favour of 
Pravidence, and the labours of men **, remedies 
have been difcovered for many difeafes, which 
were once thought incurable, we may hope 
that one will ‘at length be found for this moft 
deplorable difeafe +. 

But 


* More than one cafe has occurred, of a difeafed lip, con- 
fidered by very able men as cancerous, being cured by the 
conftant application of a layer of the root of the common red 
~ onion. Itried a ftrong deco€tion of the fame root as an 
injection in a variety of uterine cafes, but without any ap- 
parent advantage. 


+ Many years'ago, I drew up propofals for the eftablith- 
ment of a houfe for the reception of cancerous cafes only; 
to be under the direction of avery able phyfician, furgeon, 
and apothecary, whofe abilities fhould be wholly exerted for 
the inveftigation of the nature of this difeafe, and for the ex- 
amination of the effect of the medicines, which it might be 
prudent to try. Iffuch a houfe fhould ever be eftablifhed, 

2 the 
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But this eagernefs, to difcover fome fpecific 
remedy for a cancer, has, in one view, been 
productive of mifchief. Though the effential 
nature of the cancerous virus is unknown, one 
of its firft effects is inflammation, with its con- 
comitant fymptoms. Or, perhaps more pro- 
perly {peaking according to Mr. Hunter, a can- 
_ cer may be ultimately produced either by a long 
continuance of one wrong action, or by a fuc- 
ceffion of wrong actions; fo that if we had the 
power of fuppreffing or quieting the firft or 
fecond action, we fhould in fact be able to 
prevent, though we could not cure a cancer, — 
which may be the refult of the whole. As 
the difpofition to inflame and to be too fufcepti- 
ble of irritation may often be removed or fuf- 
pended by bleeding, proper medicines, a very 
{trict and abftemious diet, the part may be 
kept in a quiefcent ftate, and the progrefs of 


the medical attendants ought to receive public falaries, be- 
caufe the profeffed objeét would be to gain knowledge; 
whereas, in other hofpitals, the principal object is to relieve 
the diltreffed, the acquifition of knowledge being a fecondary 
coidfideration. 

Lately fome gentleman, now known to have been the 
late moit benevolent and liberal Mr. /hitbread, who added 
to the merit of the donation by the concealment of his 
name, has, at the expence of more than three thoufand 
pounds, formed an eftablifament for this purpofe in the 
Middlefex Hofpitai, from which I hope much good will be 


derived. 
the 
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the threatened difeafe be fufpended or retarded. 
For this purpofe alfo, local bleedings, very fre- 
guently repeated, by fcarification or leeches 
on the lower part of the back, or on the thighs, 
in uterine cafes, are often ufeful, even when 
the difeafe has made confiderable progrefs; and 
iffues have been found, in fome cafes, to have 
done much fervice; cooling and fedative me- 
dicines are at the fame time to be diligently 
ufed. But if thefe means of giving relief fhould 
be neglected, which have indubitably been found 
to Goth, to leffen, to foften, and fometinies en-= 
tirely to diffipate, inflamed, enlarged, or indurat- 
ed tumours in the breafts *, and other parts, the 
difpofitions of which were very much to be fuf- 
pected, and we are wholly engaged in the con- 
templation ‘of an abfolute: and: effe@ual cure, 
if a cancer were actually eftablifhed,»it ap- 
pears that we’ rejecta -lefs prefe nt’ advantage, 
which is generally i in our power, for the. pur- 
fuit of a greater, though diftant good, which 
we may- never ahaa as well as lofe the 
chance of preventing future mifchief. It mut 
alfo be obferved, that a very great number of 
cafes have occurred, in which thofe fymptoms, 
which commonly attend a cancer of the uterus, 


* Thave lately feen feveral inflances of tumours in the 
breaft of long ftanding, and with very unfavourable ap- 
pearances, difperfed by eleCtricity. 


and 
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and which have been called cancerous, have 
come on with great rapidity and violence, 
yet were not really fuch, as the patients have 
not only been relieved, but effectually cured, 


by activity and perfeverance in the antiphlogif- 
. tic method of treatment. 


* See Fearon on Cancets, and Pearfon on Cancerguss 
Complaints, books of great and fubftantial merit. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAP T-E RV. 
SECTION. I. 


ON CONCEPTION. 


By the term conception is underftood, the 
formation of an embryo, or of the rudiments 
of a new being, in confequence of the mix- 
ture of the male and female /emen, or of the 
operation of one or both of thefe, in or after 
the act of coition. 

It has been much difputed, whether con- 
ception be merely an affemblage of {mall par- 
ticles already prepared, and -conftituent of the 
kind; or firft a production or change of, and 
then a coaptation of particles defigned for that 
purpofe. But the firft part of the procefs by 
which primordial exiftence is eftablifhed, by 
the minutenefs and complication of the ob- 
jects to be defcribed, and by the retirement 
of the attending circumftances, is probably 
involved in too much obf{curity to be difcovered 
by the human faculties. Even when the firft 
changes have been made, the parts remain too 
{mall, to-admit a very accurate examination. 
But neither the difficulty of the inveftigation, 


nor the acknowledged uncertainty of all reafon- 
ing, 
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ing, without the fupport of facts, has deterred 
ingenious and fpeculative men, in .every age, 
from hazarding their opimons on this fubject. 
Tt is true, that “Tittle fatisfaction or advantage 1s 
to be Ae ee but if we do not profit ae the 
knowledge ae their opinions, we may be con- 
vinced, that little has hitherto been faid on this 
fubject for our information. : 

The firft opinion recorded is, I believe, that 
of Pythagoras. He fuppofed, that from the 
brain and nerves of the male, a moift vapour 
defcended in the act of coition, from which 
fimilar parts of the embryo were formed. 
~Thefe were thought to be the feat of the 
foul, and of courfe the parts from which all the 
{enfes were derived. All the groffer parts, he 
imagined, were compofed of the blood and 
ne ipaaete contained in the uferus. He faid, that 
the embr yo was formed in forty days, but that 
feven, nine, or ten months were required for 
the perfection of the fetus, according to the 
laws of harmony. He alfo fuppoted, that the 
fame laws, which guided the formation of the 
fetus, influenced the conduct of the man. 

It was a cuftom with the Scythiaus, to cut 
the veins behind the ears, when they intend- 
ed to procure impotence or fterility; and it is 
remarkable, that this cuftom remains, and an 
opinion like that of Pythagoras is entertained, 
among the inhabitants of fome cf the iflands 
lately difcovered in the South Seas. Changing 

Mer. <L, O the 
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the term harmony for magic, occult quality, and 
the like expreffions, by which an imperfect idea 
is conveyed, or a: Conceffion that we have 
proceeded to the extent of our knowledge 1 iS 
actually made, many fucceeding writers have 
given us their conjectures. 

Fimpedocles pref{umed, that fome parts of an 
embryo were contained in the femen of the 
“male, and others in that of the female, and 
that by their mixture an embryo was formed. 
He likewife thought, that the defire - of pro- 
creation originated in the natural tendency of 
the feparated parts to be united. 

That conception took place in the cavity 
of the wterus, by the mixture of due propor- 
tions of the male and female Semen, in which 

were equally contained the organic principles 
of the embryo, was the opinion of Hippocrates. 

Arifiotle. denied the exiftenee of Jemen in 
the ‘female: ~ He imagined, that the material 
parts of the embryo were formed by the men- 
ftruous blood, and that the femen of the male 
furnifhed it, when ‘formed, with the principle 
of life, By the operation of which it was 
brought to perfection. It is remarkable, that 
a Bib Mpher. with every advantage which a 
fuperior capacity, and the moft erat tif op- 
portunities ef acquiring knowledge, could give, 
fhould attempt to explain, what ts common 
to all animals, by a circumftance peculiar to 
one clafs. 


Galen 
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Galen thought, that the embryo was formed by 
the fubftance of the male /emen, and that the 
humour fupplied by the female ferved the mere 
purpotfe of nourifhing it, 

Harvey employed a confiderable part of his 

life in obferving the ftructure. of the ovum, and 
the progrefs of conception in a variety of ani- 
mals. When he had completed his difcovery 
of the ‘circulation of the blood, this feems to 
have been his favourite ftudy, which he profe- 
cuted with the true {pint of Anquiry, and in 
which he made many obfervations, worthy of 
that fagacity and induftry which were never ex- 
ceeded. With his difpofition, abilities, and 
_ advantages, it was reafonable to expect, that he 
would have been filent, or have faid fomething 
fatisiactory upon this fubject. But, after much | 
previous apology, for an opinion which admitted 
no other proof, than an allufion to a circum- 
ftance of all others the moft incomprehentible, 
he tells us, that as iron, by friction with a mag- 
net, becomes poflefled of magnetic properties, 10 
the uterus, by the act of coition, acquires a plaf- 
tic power of conceiving an embryo, in a manner 
fimilar to that by which the brain is-capable of 
apprehending and thinking * 


* Videtur fane feemina, poft tactum in coitu fpermaticum, 
eodem modo affici, nulloque fenfibili corporeo agente proli- 
fica fieri, quo ferrum a magnete taCtum, hiujus ftatim vi dota- 
tur, aliaque ferramenta ad fe allicit.—Harv. Exercit. de Con- 
cept, 


(9 | The 
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Lhe opinion of Hamme, of the credit of which 
he appears to have been unfairly deprived by 
Leewenhoeck, was afterwards received with great 
applaufe, became the doétrine of the fchools, 
and gave univerfal fatisfa¢tion, becaufe it was 
fupported by a fact, which, by the help of his 
microfcopes, he prefumed he was able to de- 
monttrate. He afferted, that, in the femen of 
all male animals, there was an infinite number 
of animalcula, in each of which were contained 
the perfect rudiments of a future animal of the 
‘fame kind; and that thefe required no other 
affiftance from the female, but a proper bed for 
their habitation, and nutriment for their ex- 
panfion. 

From him Needham and many others diffent- 

ed; and, after feveral other objections of lefs 
importance, they adduced the obfervation of a 
mixed generation, as in the cafe of a hybrid 
or mule; which, being procreated by two ani- 
mals of different fpecies, partakes in an equal 
degree of the nature and likenefs of the male 
and female parent. This feems to be a decifive 
and unanf{werable refutation of the doctrine of 
animalcula ;-and 1 believe the fentiments enter- 
tained at the prefent time are, that the moving 
bodies, which Leewenhoeck faw in the /emen, 
were not animalcula, or organized parts, but 
parts fitted for organization. 

From the manner in which the vagina and 
uterus are.connected, it has been thought, that 

the 
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the male /emen was not defigned to be introduced 
into the wrerus of the female; but being ab- 
forbed from the vagina, that it pafled in the 
“common courfe of the circulating blood, and 
was conducted to one of the ovaria, where it 
performed its proper office by the impregnation 
of one or more ova. . But the examination of 
the uferi of animals in the a¢t of coition, and of 
many women who have died immediately, 1n, 
or foon after it, has fully proved, that the /emen 
of the male is firft received into the cavity of 
the uferus *. . ~ 

It has been generally fuppofed, that concep- 
tion was produced by the fubftance of the 
male femen. But fome have contended, that 
the ovum, when enclofed in the ovarium, was 
impregnated by an ayra, exhaled from the fe- 
men, which contained the principle and powers . 
of life, of which aura the /emen was merely the 
vehicle. 

_ Many objections being made to thefe and 
every other opinion which has been advanced 
upon this-fubje@t, the chemifts undertook to 
folve all doubts, and to explain all difficulties, 
by the application of their principles. They 
prefumed, that the male /emen was of an acid, 
and the female of an alkaline quality, from the 


* Vidimus cavum uteri, albo, naturali atque bono femine 
mafculino repletum, utramque etiam tubam Fallopianam 
eodein femine plenam.—Ruy/ch. Adv. Anatom. Dec. 1. See 
alfo Che/elden’s Anatomy. 

O 3 ' mixture 
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mixture of which an effervefcence arofe. From 
_fome particles, which fubfided on the conclufion 
of the effervefcence, they fancied that the em- 
bryo was formed, the fluid parts becoming the- 
waters of the ovum. Others imagined, dat the 
male /emen had the properties of milk, and the 
female thofe of rennet, by which it was coagu- 
lated, the fetus being formed from the curd, 
and.the waters of the ovum by thofe parts which 
refembled-whey *. Various other notions havé 
_ been propofed: with a view of explaining this 
- very abftrufe operation; but they leave us in a 
fate of uncertainty, Some of them may amuée, 
becaufe they are ludi¢rous, and in the deifcrip- 
tion of the: parts concerned, the ufes they are 
intended to anfwer, and the manner in which 
they-are fuppofed to perform their refpective of¥ 
fices, the imagination hath been indulged with 
a freedom not very confiftent with che dignity 
of Philofophy. 
If we were able to difcover the effential pro- 
perties of the male /emen, the precife fhare which 
the male and female contribute towards the for- 
mation of the embryo, the part where, and the 
manner how, ‘the effeG@ was produced, the ad- 
vantages which would thence accrue in a ies 


%* Sicut lac mealies me, et ficut cafeum coagulath mé.— 


0 
a Rn in illo Ebeipories cum embryones™ “adeo exigui funt, 
comperio rudimenta noftra, maximam haberi analogiain cum 
_ coagulo lactis—Ruy/ch. Thef. vi. 
Ao 
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donot appear; though it is difficult or impof- 
fible to fay, to what the difcovery of. any truth 
may lead before it is difcovered. But 1t 1s happy 
for. us, that thofe things which are beyond the | 
comprehenfion, or which elude the obfervation 
of men of plain underftandings, are of the leaft 
importance in practice ; Providence having or- 
dained, that the honeft and induftrious applica- 
tion of common capacities fhould render us 
equal to the exigencies of life, and the duties 
we owe to fociety, 7 | | 


5,1, CO. 120 NIT. 


A GENERAL hifory of the manner in which 
the fucceffion of all natural fubftances is pre- 
ferved, and of which we fhall take a {hort view, 
might be a very ufeful introduction to an 
inquiry into the generation of animals. For, 
though there appears to be-little refemblance 
- between this and the principle by which } inani- 
mate bodies are continued, itis not very unrea- 
fonable to fuppofe, that there may be fome 
common effential quality diffufed through all 
nature, limited in its operation by the kind of 
matter on which it is deftined to operate *. 


* Naturalia dividuntur in regna Patire tria, Lapideum, 
Vegetabile, Animale. 

Lapides crefcunt, Vegetabilia crefcunt et vivunt, Animalia 
crefcunt, vivunt et fentiunt.—Linneus. 
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Minerals conftitute the loweft order of all na- 
tural bodies, every kind of which has its own 
peculiar quality and external mark of diftinction. 
Thefe have been thought to be increafed by the 
mere affimilation or appofition of fuch homoge- 
neous particles as were contained in the matrix 
or bed in which they lay. But many other 
caufes have been afligned for the converfion of 
bodies into peculiar modifications; as the heat 
of the fun, of the central fire, cold, and alter- 
nate heat and cold, by which.the ultimate de- 
termination of every mineral fubftance into a 
certain form was fuppofed to be effected. Some 
naturalifts have entertained more dignified opi- 

nions of the increafe of minerals, bekedne that 
there was in thefe a principle of generation, and 
_ that a grain of fand became a ftone, by the ope- 
ration of a caufe, equal and fimilar to that by 
which a vegetable, trom a feed, acquired the 
perfection of a plant*. Others are perfuaded, 
that, in mineral fubftances of every kind, there 
are two properties, the one fpecific, the other 
general, ‘To the firft, to which the power of 
increafe was attributed, the name of elective - 
attraction is given; and to the latter, by which 
its form was preferved, that of attraction of co- 
hefion +.\' Thefe, which are moft powerful in 


* Tournefort. 
+ That force by which the parts of bodies cohere is ftronger 
than its gravity. ‘Chat force, whatever be its caufe, we fhall 
calf the attraction of cohefion. —Defaguhers. 


the 
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the largeft mafies of matter, imply {ome pro- 
perty fuperadded to matter, which, t though flow . 
and obfcure in its operation, is equivalent for the 
purpofes of its increafe and prefervation, in all 
its various forms, with that of life, by which 
vegetables and animals are propagated and pre- 
Served: In this view the term /poutaneous gene 
ration, though not allowed in vegetables or ani- 
mals, may properly be applied to minerals. It 
is alfo worthy of obfervation, that by the time 
required for the formation of matter, under 
every individual modification, its continuance 
under fuch modification is regulated. For, if 
there had been no relation between the power 
of increafe and the tendency to decay, the whole 
world, in a courfe of years, muft have been 

. compofed of matter under one peculiar form. 
Through all nature, there is not found a fin- 
pacboty which confifts of materials lying in 
confufion. However fmall and apparently in- 
fignificant,. every particle exhibits proots of the 
majefty and wifdom of God: and it may be 
prefumed; that the minuteft elementary parts of 
every fubftance are originally compofed and 
wrought up in the moft regular order, into what 
is called form. Yet in mineral fubftances it is 
a form fo immerged in matter, that it is ever 
reftrained from the acquifition of the excellence 
of a living body, unlefs there be a previous de- 
ftruction ae its prefent form*. But the more 
refined 


* That fiate in which all bodies are, during Ae time they 
afe 
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refined the. matter, the more perfect is the 
form; and the more perfect the form, the more 
ex exquifite are the properties. Hence the com- 
mon obfervation feems to have been made, of 
‘the encroachment, as it may be called, of one 
order of natural bodres upon another; of the 
near acceffion of the firft minerals to the loweft ' 
vegetables, and of the firft vegetables to the 
loweft animals, in fuch a manner that they can 
{carcely be diftinguifhed. 

Of,the mineral, vegetable, and ares king- 
doms, there is to common fenfe a clear and pre- 
cife diftinction, though language may be infuf- 
ficient to give a definition ef vegetables, which 
will not apply to animals. _ It 1s not fatisfactory 
to fay, that vegetables have no. power of loco- 
~ motion, that they have lefs variety of parts, that 
‘their conftituent parts are more fimple, that 
they do not breathe, that they have no appe- 
tites, and do not. digeft food; that they have 
no fenfation, and are only injured by fuch things 
as deftroy their organization, For it may be 
replied, that vegetables do perform fome opera- _ 
tion equivalent to refpiration, as they cannot. 
live without air; that they are greatly affected. 
by light ; that they require, diftinguifh, abforb, 


are lofing their prefent form, or undergoing any change, was, 
by the ancients, called fermentation. In this fenfe the term 
was applied to fevers; but many modern phyficians have ufed 
the fame term in a more confined fenfe, and the application of 
it will not then bear examination. | 
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and digeft foadt! or nourifhment ; that fome of 
them move, apparently in fearch of nourifh- 
ment, and others have a certain GeEtSG and 
kind of fenfation. 

- Whatever may be the. Aleatial difference be- 
“tween vegetables and animals, it is probable, 
that they are both fubject to the fame influences; 
as in thofe feafons which are moft favourable to 
vegetation, animals are generated in the greateft 
number. and perfection ; and there is evidently 
much refemblance in the manner of their pro- 
pagation. ‘The fexual diftin@tion of plants is 
now fully proved; or it is allowed, that there is 
a diftinction between two plants of the fame 
kind, like to that between a male and female 
animal; and that thofe’ vegetables, in which 
fuch diftinction is not obferved, ‘have both the- 
male and female parts, and are therefore with 
propriety called hermaphrodites. - For, though 
a female plant may produce feeds, to our view, 
in a perfect ftate, thefe, without the interven- 
tion of the fecundating principle from the male 
plant, remain ‘fteril, as hath been fully fhewn 
in the tribe of melons, the palm-tree, hemp, 
and many other vegetables. But a more fatif- 
factory proof is afforded by hybrids, or mule- 
plants, which are produced when a female ve- 

etable of one fpecies hath had its feeds 1m- 
pregnated by the farina of one of another fpecies_ 

growing near it. 
s In the form and ftruGture of the feeds of ve- 
getables 


' 


ey a 
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getables of every denomination there is. fome 
pecuharity. .They all contain the rudiments of 
2 future plant, with fomething added to their’ 
form, of equal efficacy for the perfe@ion of the 
plant, and therefore as jufty called life, as that 
‘principle by which animals are brought to their 
perfection ; for we know nothing of life but by 
its effects, the thing not adlbei Cane of any defi- 
nition. Any feed, berry, or Bak would be ~ 
vay adequate example of this fubject; but we 
{hall fele& nuts, becaufe they are equally curious 
with the reft, and more familiar. 

A nut is contained in a foliaceous cup or 
hufk, by which it 1s connected to the tree. The 
broad end of the nut 1s clofely attached to the 
cup by {mall veffels, which, in the early ftate 
of the nut, are very numerous; but, as it ad- 
vanceth towards maturity, thefe gradually wither 
away, till the few remaining ones becoming too 
feeble to f{upport the nut, it drops to the ground. 
This may in one fenfe be called the birth of the 
nut, though it may with more propriety be li- 
kened to the feparation of the impregnated ovum 
from the ovarium in viviparous animals, or to 
the expulfion of the -egg in’ oviparous ones, 
When the nut is fallen to the ground, if the 
bed which receives it and other circumftances 
are favourable to germination, a new procefs 
begins, the fhell foftening by the moifture ab- 
forbed by that end of the put which before ad- 
hered to the cup, and which 1s more porous than 

the 


! 
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the other parts. The whole internal furface of 
the fhell is lined with a flocculent fubftance for 
the prevention of injury to the kernel from the 
hardnefs of the fhell, and for the referve and 
preparation of the moifture already abforbed. 
The kernel has alfo two membranes, the inner 
of which is fine and pellucid, but the outer ts 
of a coarfer texture, refembling that fubftance 
which lines the fhell. On the internal furface 
_ of the broad end of the fhell there is a congeries 
of veffels, or a ligament, which paifies, between 
the kernel and fhell, to the apex of the kernel, 
to which it is attached, and probably ferves the 
purpofe of an umbilical cord. When the thell 
has continued in this fituation for a certain time, 
it decays. or burfts, and gives room for the ex- 
pantion of the kernel. During this interval, the 
procefs of germination is going on in the kernel, 

which is not deprived of its coverings, fo long 
as they are neceflary for its protection. The 
corculum, or bud, begins to iprout; the outer 
membranes decay or burft, and, together with 
a great part of the kernel, ferve as he firit fup- 
ply of nourifhment. Then the radicle and other 
parts of the little plant are unfolded; and when 
they have acquired a certain degree: ee, trength, 
the kernel is divefted of all its fublervi ient parts, 
the root {trikes into the ground, and the plant 

is perfected by the. vigour of its.own principle. 
Between the Piegusticn of végetables from 
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flips, and the multiplication of polypi from the 
fection of their parts, there is at leaft an equal 
fimil litude with the mode of propagation of 
which we have already fpoken. It is alfo de- 
ferving of notice, that, as the operation of the 
principle of life is often fufpended for a very 
long. time in the feeds of vegetables, without 
deftruction, in very unfavourable circumtftances, 
the fame hath been obferved in inferior animals, 
particularly in {nails *; though, in this refpedt, 
vegetables appear to have the advantage; and 
from the proofs which have been given, by phi- 
Jofophical men, of this fufpenfion of the opera- 
tion of the principle of life, divines have, by no 
forced conftruction, illuftrated the doctrine of 
the refurrection of the human body after its de- 


cay ‘f. 
SECTION UL 


Or the mode of propagation of all the inferior - 
orders of animals, diverfified and wonderfully 
curious as it 1s, particularly in the Surinam 
toad and the kangaroo, it is impoflible to take 
notice. The greater part of thefe are oviparous, | 
and it has even been afferted, that every living 


* 


* Annual Regifter, vol. xvii. 
4 See Philofophical Tran/factions for the year 1784, in which 
there is a very curious paper on this fubject by Mr. Fchn 


Hunter, by which that doétrine is fupported. | 
3 Hanks 
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body was produced from an_egg; but this is a» 
very unjuftifiable ufe of the term *. 

It is probable, that the eggs, properly fo dala, 
of all animals, minute as many of them are, 
are compofed of fimilar parts with thofe of the 
larger oviparous animals. We may therefore be 
permitted to take our example from the eggs of 
birds, in which all the circumftances celucine to 
the formation of the animal have been well 
defcribed by many able men, but with peculiar 
accuracy by the illuftrious Harvey. 7 

The eggs of birds are compofed of two prin- 
cipal parts, which, from their colour, are called 
the yelk and the white. The yelks only are 
found in the ovarium, to which they are at- 
tached, and where, it is prefumed, fuch as are 
in a fit ftate are impregnated. They are of 
different degrees of magnitude, and that which 
is thé moft perfect firft drops into the zjfundi- 
bulum, by which it is carried into the uterus, 
collecting in its Pegltes the white. In the wfe- 
yus it is clothed with its membranes and fhell, 
after which it is expelled in a firm itate +. 


The 


* Diximus antehac ovum effe tanquam fructum animali- 
um. Harv. Exervitat. de Partu, and the plate prefixed to the 
Englifh edition. 

a omni genere animantium que ex coitione nafcuntur, 
invenies ovum aliquorum effe principium, inflar elementi. 
Ovum vero digeftio eft Sree Saturnal. Lib. vit. 
cap. Xiv. 

4 I cannot forbear quoting the following beautiful paflage 
from Harvey.—‘* Columba, preefertim ea, que ad nos ex — 


Africa 
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The texture of the fhell is admirably caléu- 
lated for preferving the contained parts, and for 
receiving and retaining that heat, which is 
conveyed to them by incubation. Immediately 
within the fhell is the common membrane, 
which lines the whole cavity of the egg, except 
at the broad end, where there is a fmall {pace 
filled with air. Within this membrane, the 
white, which is faid to be of two kinds, is im- 
mediately contained; and near the centre, inan 
exquifitely fine membrane, the yelk. The white 
1s of the fame form with the fhell, but the yelk 
is {pherical. At each extremity of the yelk, 
next to the ends of the egg, is the chalaza, a 
' white firm body, confifting of three globules 
like {mall ‘hail-ftones. In the chalaza, the fe- 
veral membranes are connected, by which 
means the various parts, in every pofition of the 
egg, are retained in their proper place. Upon 
the yelk, near.the middle, there is a {mall, flat, 
circular body or veficle, called the cicatricula, in 
which the rudiments of the chick are contained, 
In confequence of incubation, or of continued 
heat of any kind to a certain degree, the re{pec- 
tive changes are produced with great exactnefs; 
but, previous to any organization of parts, the 


¢ 
Ce) 


firft obfervable alteration of importance is the 


Africa advehitur, gaudium a coitu mirum in modum expri- 
mit: faltat, caudam diftendit, eaque imam verrit humum, 
roftro fe pectit et ornat; quafi foecunditatis donum fum. 
main in gloriam duceret.’’—Exercitat. xxxiy. 

formation 
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formation of blood, which Harvey has therefore 
defcribed as the primum vivens, ultinium moriens. 
The heart, which 1s foon perceptible, is in a 
fhort time difcovered to be in motion, then the - 
vafcular fyftem, and the other conftituent parts 
of the animal in regular order. The white of 
the egg becoming thinner, fupplies the growing 
chick with nourifhment, as does likewife the 
yelk, till it is of too large a fize to be contained 
in the fhell, which burtting, the chick is fet at 
liberty, and carries in the ductus inteflinalis a part 
of the. yelk for its future fuftenance, till its 
powers are fufhiciently vigorous, to enable it to 
take and digett extraneous food. 


Sak: CEAIOON LV; 


Tue regular difpofition and connexion of the 
various parts of matter of which the world is 
-compofed, and of the various living bodies by 
which it is inhabited, are not more furprifing 
than the circumftances by which they are dif- 
tinguifhed. For, though there is an evident 
feries of relations by winicls their connexion is 
preferved, to each different being there is fome 
outward mark or inward ftructure, by which it 
is feparated from thofe which precede and follow 
it. ‘Thus in every order of animals there is ob- 
ferved.a difference in the {tructure of the parts 
concerned in parturition, and in the ovum or 

VOD cl; . ' conception 
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conception which they feverally produce, by 
which each clafs might be arranged as juftly, as _ 
by the ftructure of any other internal or external 
part. The human wferus alone is pyriform, and 
the placenta, which 1s flat and circular, adheres 
to it by a broad furface. But all animals have 
the wrerus divided at the fundus into two 
branches, or horns; and the gradation from 
the human uzferus, to that of an animal, debafed 
to the loweft extremity of the viviparous cla{s, 
makes a very curious part of natural hiftory. 
In the pecora the horns are convoluted, and ter- 
minated in a point, and the conneéting fub- 
{tance between the fetus and parent is divided 
into feveral portions called cotyledons, which ad- 
here to as many temporary productions of the 
uterus, refembling glands. Inthe fere, there 
is a variation in the horns of the wferus, and the 
conneéting fubftance betwecn this and the fetus, 
though in one mafs, furrounds the wterus lke 
an internal belt. In the be//uz, the horns of 
the uwterns are reflected and obtufe, and the fetus 
has neither placenta nor cotyledons, but receives 
its nourifhment by the very capacious veffels of 
the membranes. Thefe and many other varie- 
ties in every clafs, to which it 1s not poffible in 
this inquiry to pay attention, anfwer fome very 
important purpofe, in giving to each animal its 
diftinguifhing properties; and 1m the offices per- 
' formed there 1s fome ‘peculiarity im manner, 
de pendent upon sae ia ; fo that from the cir- 
. 3 cumftances 
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-cumftances attending the parturition of animals 
of one kind, no inferences could be made, which 

would not be liable to many exceptions, if we 

compared them with thofe of any other. 


SECTION V, 


Or all vivipatous animals man is the chief. 
The manner in which his race is propagated 1s 
the object to which we are at prefent to confine 
our attention. But that fucceffion of oppor- 
tunities neceflary for fuch an examination not 
being attainable in the human fpecies, recourfe 
hath been had to inferior animals, on the pre- 
fumption, that there is not only a common 
principle by which viviparous animals are pro- 
pagated, but alfo that common éffccts are pro- 
duced by the operation of that principle. Great _ 
attention hath been paid to the cultivation of 
this fubje&t; but in the detail of the circum- 
{tances, which are faid to occur in the conception 
or production of the human fatus, feveral are 
admitted which it would be extremely difficult 
to demonttrate or prove. 

Previous to or during the act of coition, it is 
prefumed, that one or more of the veficles, or 
ova, contained in the ovaria, 1s brought to a 
- ftate fit for impregnation, and that the male 
femen, being tranfmitted mto the cavity of the 
uterus, 1s thence conducted by one of the fu:l/o- 
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pian tubes to one of the ovaria, where it perfects 
the rudiments of the fetus, or impreffes them 
already perfected with the principle of life. 
The prolific ovwm, having undergone its firft — 
changes in the ovarium, is then loofened from 
its connexion, grafped by the fimbrie, and re- 
conveyed by one of the fallopian tubes to the 
cavity of the wferus. 

When the. ovum is impregnated, and while 
it remains in the ovarium, the uterus paties 
through fome pecuhar changes, by which it is 
rendered fit for the reception of the ovum. The 
blood veffels of the wrerus then appear to be en- 
larged, as in a flight degree of inflammation; 
the internal furface becomes fofter and more 
fpongy in its texture ; and a white imucus, which 
has been likened, from the delicacy of its ar- 
rangement, to the web of a fpider, is fecreted; 
which, gradually affluming a more folid form 
and becoming vafcular, sane or 1S clofely 
united to ae uterus, to the whole cavity of © 
which it forms a lining, except at the orifices 

which lead to the fallopian tubes and the os 
uteri *®, | 

To this membrane various names have been 
given, and various opinions entertained of its 
formation +. A juftly celebrated anatomift of 
the prefent time, in whofe accuracy and judg- 


* See Harv. Exercitat. Ixix. 
_ + Villofam, flocculentam, pfeudo-chotion, /pomgy chorion. 
ment 
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ment I fhould willingly confide, has confidered 
it as the inner /amina of the uterus, caft off, hike 
the exuvie of fome animals, after every concep-. 
tion, and has, from this circumftance, called it 
the decidua ; and from the manner of its paffing 
over the ovum, the decidua reflexa*. It is, how- 
ever, unneceflary to debate upon the manner in 
which this membrane is formed, all writers 
upon this fubject agreeing, that its formation is 
contemporary with conception ; and that it pre- 
cedes the time when the impregnated ovum pafles 
from the ovarium into the uterus, as it is found 
in the cafe of an extra uterine fetus. It may, 
therefore, be deemed an indifpenfably requifite 
preparation of the wferus, tor the reception of 
the ovum, and the fubftance by which this 1s 
afterwards connected to the uterus; fo that if it 
were to receive a name from its ufe, it would. 
not be improper to cal] it the connecting mem- 
brane of the ovum >. | 


_ * Anatomia Uteti Humani Gravidi Tabulis [luftrata.— 
Gul. Hunter. 

+ Of the formation of this membrane Harvey has given 
the following very curious account :—Per mediam utriufque 
cornu atque etiam uteri cavitatem, mucofa quedam filamenta, 
tanquam aranearum telz, ab ultimo five fuperiore cornuum 
angulo ducuntur ; que fimul junéta membranofam ac muci- 
laginofam tunicam, five manticam vacuam referunt. Harv, 
Exercitatio fexagefima nona. 
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SECTION. vt 


Tue contents of the human gravid wferus are 
eomprifed under the general term ovum, or con- 
ception, of which the component parts are, the 
jfotus, the funis umbilicalis, the placenta, the 
membranes, and the waters. Of thefe it is 
reafonable to think, that the fetus is the only 
part immediately formed in confequence of the 
act of coition, and that the rett are previous or 
{ubfequent productions of the ovariun or uterus. 

It has been thought that fome of the parts of 
the fetus were formed before the teft, and much 
labour hath been. beftowed in afcertaining the 
order of their formation *. But, as the tkin-of 
the fmallett exbryo which can be examined, is 
perfect, it may be prefumed, that what kas been 
called addition or coaptation of parts, 1s, in fact, 
nothing more than the expanfion or unfolding 
of parts already formed. Of this we have a cu- 
rious example in the defcent of the tefticles into 
the ferotum, which happens only a few weeks 
before the birth of the child, though their prior 
exiftence in the abdomen is not to be doubted. 
‘This opinion is likewife illuftrated by the (eds 
of plants, which muft contain all the primordial 


* Embryones dicendi funt, quando membra non funt ab- 
folutam—Ruy/eh. 
a . parts 
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parts of the plants, when they are firft depofited 
in the ground, from which they can draw only 
the means of nourifhment and increafe. 

Much induftry hath hkewife been ufed to de- 
termine the weight, length, and dimenfions of 
the fetus, at different periods of uterogeftation. 
The utility of this inquiry, if the truth could be 
difcovered, does not appear. But. as children 
born of different parents, or thofe born of the 
fame parents, at the fame or different births, 
vary at all periods of pregnancy, it is reafonable 
to believe, that there is an original difference in 
their fize and in other refpeéts. Many of the 
varieties may alfo depend upon the ftate of the 
health either of the parent or child before its 
birth, fo that it feems impoffible to bring this 
matter to a fair conclufion. | 

During the continuance of the fetus in the 
uterus, its internal ftructure is, in many refpects, 
different from that of a child which has breath- 
ed; and the external figure of a child is very 
unlike that of an adult, in the proportions which 
the various parts bear to each other. Of thofe 
peculiarities, which give a difpofition to parti- 
cular difeafes, we fhall {peak in another place. 

From the time when the fefus is completely 
formed, the head is large, if compared with the 
body and extremities; and the younger the ferus 
is, the greater is the difproportion, The fupe- 
rior weight of the head is fuppofed to be the 
caufe of its general prefentation at the time of 


Pia birth ; © 
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birth; but there muft be fome other reafon; 
for the fame prefentation is equally common in 
quadrupeds, in whom the extraordinary weight 
of the head, if it exifted, could not produce 
this effect. 

The principal circumftances in which. the 
fetus and adult vary, are in the vafcular fyftem. 
In the heart of the former a communication 1s 
preferved between the right and left auricle, 
by an opening called the foramen ovale, which 
clofes foon after birth. But a valve prevents 
the return of the blood from the left to the right 
auricle *. There is alfo a communicating artery, 
between the pulmonary artery and the aorta, 
which 1s called the canalis arteriofus, and may be 
efteemed a branch of the pulmonary artery. 
This branch, which diverts immediately to the 
aorta a large portion of that blood, which ~cir- 
‘culates in the lungs when the’ child has breath» 
ed, clofes likewife foon after birth. In amphi+ 
bious animals, the foramen ovale, and canalis ar- 
teriofus, are {aid to remain open during life.. 

The liver in the fetus is very large, nearly 
filling up both the Aypochandria, and it has vef- 
fels peculiar to that ftate: firft, the vena umbi- 
ficalis, which arifes from the placenta, and, 
running through the fwis, enters the abdomen 


* See Medical Tranfattions, Vol. IIT. in which the im- 
“perfe€tions in the conftruétion of the heart, with their con- 
fequences, are very accurately defcribed. 


of 
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of the child, and paffes to the liver, which it 
penetrates on the inferier edge, terminating in 
the fimus of the vena portarum. This likewife 
clofes foon after birth, and, with the afliftance 
of the peritoneum, becomes a ligament called 
the falciform. Secondly, the isaaiie VEnofus, 
which, proceeding from the /mus of the vena 
portarum, pafles acrofs the liver to:the hepa- 
‘tic vein, and thence to the vena cava. The ca- 
nalis venofus is {maller than the vena umbilicalss, 
and only.carries a portion of the blood brought 
by the latter to the liver. 

The internal iliac arteries are very large in the 
fetus in proportion to the external. From thefe, 
two branches arife, which, running on each 
fide of the bladder and the fides of the abdomen, 
-pafs out of the navel of the fetus, and form the 
two arteries of the SJunis, which, clofing foon 
after birth, become impervious, as far as to the 
bladder. 

Thefe peculiarities in the vafcular fyftem of 
the fetus are provided, to allow of that mode of 
circulation of the blood, which is calculated for 
the life which it poffefleth, during its refidence 
in the uterus. When the blood is brought by 
the vena cava into the right auricle of the heart, 
part of it pafles by the foramen ovale into the 
left, and of courfe a fmaller portion into the 
right ventricle. When the blood, thus dimi- 
nifhed, is propelled by the action of the heart 


from 
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from the right ventricle into the pulmonary ar- 
tery, a favekier portion of it 1s conducted by the 
canalis arter iofus directly to the aorta. It has 
been conjectured, that about the fourth part of 
the blood which circulates through the lungs of 
a child which breathes, pafled through them 
while it remained in mfero. | 

he two branches of the internal iliacs, vie 
afford the arteries of the fumis, conduct a great 
portion of that blood, which flows through the 
aorta, by the funts to the placenta; but, when 
the child is born, that blood, which circulated 
through them, paffes by the external iliacs to 
the infertor extremities, which therefore mcreafe 
more fpeedily after birth than any other part. | 

The blood brought by the vein of the funzs 
from the p/acenia is carried to the fus of the 
vena portarum, from which it proceeds to the 
hepatic vein, and then to the vena cava. 

The thorax 1s flatter and narrower in the fetus, 
than in a child which has breathed, becaufe it has 
not been expanded by the inflation of the lungs, 
which are then of a more compact and firm tex- 
ture. This {tate of the lungs, which renders them 
heavier than water, is efteemed a praof that the 
child has not breathed ; but when the lungs are 
found to be lighter than water, which 1s difco- 
vered by their floating on the furface when put 
into that fluid, it 1s fuppofed to be an equally 


trong proof that 2 child had breathed. Thefe 
circumftances 
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citcumftances of the lungs were formerly pro-_ 
duced in evidence in courts of judicature, and 
inferences of the utmoft importance to the ac- 
gquittal or condemnation of a prefumed innocent 
or guilty perfon have been made from them. 
But it is well known, that the lungs of a child 
which has lived many months, or even of an 
adult, may be rendered heavier than water by 
difeafe; and the lungs of a child which has ne- 
ver breathed will become lighter than water by 
putrefaction ; or if they have been inflated arti- 
ficially, with the view of recovering a child 
born apparently dead. It is alfo to be obferved, 
that fome children juft born will breathe two or 
three times, and then die, though every care 
be taken, and all proper means ufed for their 
recovery ; yet the lungs will become lighter 
_ than water by this refpiration, though of fuch 
fhort continuance. The appearance and {tate 
of the lings may be altered by fo many circum- 
ftances, that a judicious or an honeft man would 
hefitate to put confidence in any opinion, which 
they have been fuppofed to prove ; and accord- 
ingly juries are now, and have long been, di+_ 
rected to pay little regard to this kind of evi- 
dence. But when the murder of an infant by 
_ its mother can be clearly and pofitively proved, 
it deferves to be ferioufly confidered, on what 
principle extraordinary lenity ought to be fhewn 
to one, who, in the firft inftance, breaking 
through the ftrongeft tics and reftraints of hu- 
| man 
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man fociety, afterward commits an irretrievable 
injury by the deftruétion of an innocent and 
helplefs child, for the prefervation of her own 
character. 


SECTION VII. 


Tae funis umbilicalis is that cord, which, paff- 

ing from the abdomen of the child to the placenta, 
' maintains the communication between the fatis 
and placenta. In quadrupeds the funis confitts 
of two arteries and two veins, but in the human 
{pecies it is compofed of two arteries and one 
vein, the fpace between which is filled up with 
a gelatinous mucus contained in cells, which 
prevents any obftruction to the circulation of 
the blood from accidental compreffion, or even 
when a knot 1s cafually made in it by the irre- 
gular changes of the pofition of the child. The 
Junis 1s covered by the amnion or inner mem- 
brane of the ovum, and the vein is of a fufficient 
fize to recondu& to the fatns the whole or an 
equal quantity of blood, to that which is con- 
veyed by the two arteries from it to the placenta. 
The arteries very often twift round the vein 
in a very curious and beautiful manner; fome- 
times they run in a parallel line with the vein ; 
and in fome inftances the arteries are contortcd 
in fuch a manner as to make, upon the funis, 
one or more large tumours, or bunches, re+ 
fembling excrefcences. 


When 
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When the embryo can firft be perceived, it is 
found adhering to what afterwards becomes the 
placenta, by a clofe connexion of the abdomen. 
In a fhort time the uniting part is elongated into 
a flat and then a conical form, and foon be- 
comes a regular umbilical cord, the length and 
thicknefs of which are generally in proportion to 
the fize of the fetus; though every part of the 
ovum is larger according to the fize of the farus 
in early than advanced pregnancy. The funis 
feems to be a production of the placenta; for, 
immediately after the birth of the child, there 
is a line which diftinguifhes the foetal part, 
where the fpomtanbous: Hipparsapno} is afterwards 
made. 

In the thicknefs of ciety which chiefly 
depends upon the quantity of mucus contained 
in the cells, there 1s much variety in different 
fubjects, and in its length, it being in fome not 
more than one foot, and in others exceeding 
three, four, or even fix feet; but it is moft 
frequently about two feet in length. It is thick+ 
eft near the abdomen of the child, and gradually 
becomes more flender as it approaches to the 
placenta, into which it is ufually inferted about 
one third from the edge. But there is much 
difference in this refpect alfo, and in fome in- 
{tances the blood veflels ramify before they reach 
the placenta, and when this happens 1t may occa- 
fion a difficulty in the extraction, ora feparation 
of the fumis, even when little force is exerted. 

SECTION 
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SECTION VII. 


THE placenta is a circular, flat, vafcular, and 
apparently fiefhy fubf{tance, different in its dia- — 
meter in different fubjects *, but ufually extend- 
ing about fix inches or sipbranaes over about one 
fourth part of the fhell or outfide of the ovum. 
It is more than one inch in thicknefs in the mid- 
dle, and becomes gradually thinner towards the 
circumference, from which the membranes are 
continued. The p/acenta is the principal me- 
dium by which the communication between the 
parent and child is preferved; but, though all 
have allowed the importance of the office which — 
it performs, there has been a variety of opinions 
on the nature of that office, and of the manner 
in which it is executed. : 

That furface of the placenta, which is attached 
to the uterus by the intervention of the con- 
necting membrane, is lobulated and convex; 
but the other, which is covered with the awi- 
nion and chorion, is concave and {mooth, except 
the little eminences made by the blood veffels. 
It is feldom found attached to the fame part of 
the wferus in two fucceffive births; and, though 
it moft frequently adheres to the anterior part, 


* In quibufdam placenta teperitur craffior, amplior, et 
fanguine abundantior.—Harv. 
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it is occafionally fixed to any other, even to the 
os uteri; in which ftate it becomes a caufe of a 
. dangerous hemorrhage at the time of partun- 
tion. : 

The placenta is compofed of arteries and veins, 
with a mixture of pulpy or cellular fubftance *. 
Of thefe there are two orders, very curtoufly in- 
terwoven with each other. The firft is a con- 
_tinuation of thofe from the funis, which ramuty 
on the internal furface of the placenta, the arte- 
ries running over the veins, which 1s a circum- 
ftance peculiar to the placenta; and then, fink- 
ing into its fubftance, anaftomofe and divide 
into innumerable {mall branches. The fecond 
order proceeds from the uterus; and thefe ramify 
in a fimilar manner with thofe from the fuxis, 
as appears when a p/acenta is injected trom the 
veffels of the Sfunis, and from thofe of the pa- 
rent. The veins in their ramifications accom-~ 
pany the arteries as in other parts. 

There have been many different opinions with 
refpect to the manner in which the blood cir- 
culates between the parent and child during its 
continuance in the uterus. For a long time it 
was believed, that the intercourfe between them 
Was uninterrupted; and that the blood pro-. 
pelled by the powers of the parent pervaded, by 
a-continuance of the fame force, the vaicular 


* Placente fubftantia non conftat glandulis, fed mire vaf- 


culofa eft.—Auy/ch. 
fy{ftem 
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fyftem of the fetus. But repeated attempts 
having been made without fuccefs, to inject the 
whole placenta, funis, and fetus, from the vef- 
fels of the parent, or any part of the uterus from 
the veflels of the funis, it is now generally al- 
lowed, that the two fyitems of veffels in the pla- 
centa, one of which may be called maternal, 
the other foetal, are diftindt. It is alfo admitted, 
that the blood of the fetus is, with regard to its 
formation, increafe, and circulation, uncon- 
nected with, and totally independent of, the 
parent ; except that the matter by which the 
blood of the fetus 1s formed muift be derived from 
the parent * 

It 1s thought that the blood, which has pro- 
bably undergone fome preparatory changes in its 
paflage through the uterus, 18 conducted by the 

“uterine or Brathan! arteries of the placenta, to 
fome cells or {mall cavities in which it is depo- 
fited ; and that fome part of it, or fomething 
Roretea from it, is abforbed by the foetal veins 
of the placenta, and by them conveyed to the 
fetus for its nutriment+. When the blood 

which 


* Abunde me demonftraturum arbitror, viviparorum quo- 
que foetum, dum adhuc in utero continetur, non matris fan- 
guine nutriri, ipirituque ejus vegetari, fed animo viribufque 
fuis frui, ut pullus in ovo folet, proprioque fanguine gaudere. 
— Harv. Exercitat. xxxiv. 


+ There is a very ingenious paper in the ad part of the 
Medical Journal for the year 1787, written by Doctor Fohn 
Clarke, 
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which circulates in the fetus requires any altera- 
tion in its qualities, or when it has gone through 
the courfe of the circulation, it is carried by the 
arteries of the funis to the placenta, in the cells 
of which itis depofited, and then abforbed by 
the maternal veins of the p/acenta, and condud- 
ed to the wterus, whence it may enter the com- 
mon circulation of the parent. Thus it appears, 
according to the opinion of Harvey *, that the 
placenta performs the office of a gland, convey- 
ing Sirs. OF {ecreting the nutritious juices from 
the blood, brought from the parent by the 
arteries of the wferus, and carried to the fetus by 
the veins of the Sunis 3 ina manner, probably not 
unlike to that in which milk is fecreted and 
abforbed from the breatts. 

The veins in the placenta are mentioned ag the 
abforbents, becaufe no lymphatic veflels have 
yet been found in the placenta or funis; nor 
are there any nerves in thefe parts; fo that the 
only communication hitherto difcovered, be- 
tween the parent and child, is by the poets 
neous fy{tem. 

The proots of the manner in which the stoned 


Clarke, to prove that the fetus is fupplied with air by means 
of the placenta. 

See a more particular account of the ftruéture of the 
placenta, in Mr. Hunter’s Obfervations on the Animal C&co- 


nomy. 
* Placenta fuccum alibilem a matré provenientem nutri- 
endo feetul concoquit.— Harv. Exercitat, de Uteri Membranis. 


wer. - @) circulates 
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circulates between the parent and child are 
chiefly drawn from obfervations made upon the 
funis.. When it was fuppofed, that the child 
was fupplied with blood in a direét ftream from 
the parent, it was afferted that, on the divifion 
of the funis, if that part next to the placenta was 
not fecured by a ligature, the parent would be 
brought into extreme danger, by the hemor- 
thage which muft neceflarily follow. But this 
opinion, which laid the foundation of feveral 
peculiarities in the management of the fais and 
placenta, 18 proved not to be true. For, if the 
jfunis be comprefied immediately after the birth 
of the child, and whilft the circulation in it is 
yoing on, the arteries between the part com- 
prefled and the child throb violently, but thefe 
between the compreflion and the placenta have 
no pulfation; but the vein between the. part 
compreffed and the placenta {wells, and that 
part next to the fetus becomes flaccid. But, if 
under the fame circumftances the funis be di- 
vided, and that part next the child be not fe- 
cured, the child would be in.danger of lofing 
its life by the hemorrhage, yet the mother 
would futfer no inconvenience if the other part 
was neglected. It is morcover proved, that a 
woman may die of an hemorrhage occafioned 
by a feparation of the placenta, and the child be 
néverthelefs born, efter her death, in perfect 
health. But if the placenta be injured, without 
feparation, either by the rupture of the veffels 

4, which 
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which pais upon its inner furface, or in any 
other way, the child, being deprived of its pro- 
per blood, would perifh, yet the parent might 
efeape without injury. 


SECTION IX, 


By the placenta and membranés witch are 
éxpanded from its edge, a complete involucrunt 
of the fetus and waters is made. ‘They form at , 
the fame time a lining to the uferus; and, when 
expelled after the child is born, go under the 
common term of after-birth, or fecundines. 

In the defcription of the membranes of the 
ovum, given by different writers, there is great 
diffimilarity ; and it appears, that much of that 
confufion which became the ground of contro- 
verfy, arofe from the ambiguity of the terms 
ufed, and from the examination of the ova at 
different periods of pregnancy; fo that every 
defcription might have been juft, though no 
two repielehitat itis had been the fame. "They 
have ufually been mentioned as two, the am- 
aion* and the chorion+; and the latter has 
again been divided into the true and the falf. 
The third membrane, which from its appear- 
ance has likewife been called the villous or 


® Onod foetum amiciat et obvolvat.—Harv. 
+ A yenarum copia'five choro nomen obtinuit.—Jdem. 


Q 2 {pongy, 
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{pongy *, and from the confideration of it as the 
inner /amina of the wferus catt off, as was before 
obferved, like the exuvie of fome animals, the 
decidua, has been defcribed by Harvey not as 
one of the membranes of the ovzim, but as a 
production of the wferus. How far a very accu- 
rate account of the conftituent parts of the 
ovum, with all the changes they undergo, may 
be wanted for the perfection of natural hiftory, 
I cannot pretend to decide; but in the practice 
of midwifery it doth not appear neceflary. 

It is, however, requifite, that we fhould have 
a competent knowledge of the membranes of 
the ovum at the full period of utero-geftation, 
and the following explanation feems to be fuf- 
ficient. ‘There is, firft, the outer or connecting 
membrane, which is flocculent, fpongy, and 
extremely vafcular, completely invefting the 
whole ovum, and lining the wterus; fecondly, 
the middle membrane, which _ is nearly pellu- 
cid, with a very few {mall blood-veflels fcat- 
tered over it, and which forms a covering to 
the placenta and funis, but does not pafs be- 
tween the placenta and uterus; thirdly, the 
inner membrane, which 1s tranfparent, of a 
' firmer texture than the others, and lines the 
whole ovum, making, like the middle mem- 
brane, a covering for the placenta and funis. 


* Mihi liceat nominare membranam placentz, villofam, 
om Ruy/ch, ‘Vhef. Anatom. vi, 41. ‘ 


With 
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With the two laft the ovum is clothed when 1t 
paffes from the ovarmm into the uterus, where 
the firft is provided for its reception. Thefe 
membranes, in the advanced ftate of pregnancy, 
cohere flightly to each other *, though in fome 
ova there is a confiderable quantity of fluid col- 
lected between them, which, being difcharged 
when one of the outer membranes is broken, 
forms one of the circumftances which have been 
diftinguifhed by the name of by, or falfe wa- 
ters. 

Between the middie and inner oBthie 
upon or near the fuiis, there is a {mall, flat and 
oblong body, which, in the early part of preg- 
nancy, feems to be a veficle containing milky 
lymph, which afterwards becomes of a firm 
and apparently fatty texture. This is called 
the veficula umbilicalis, but its ufe is not known. 


SEC EON xX, 


ALL that fluid, which is contained in the ovum, 
is called by the general name of the waters, or 
the, waters:of the amnion or ovum. The quan- 
tity, in proportion to the fize of the different 
parts of the ovum, is greateft by far in early 
pregnancy. At the time of parturition, in fome 
cafes, it amounts to, or exceeds, four pints, and 


* Amunios et chorion {fibi invicem leviter coherent,—Ruy/ch. 


Q 3 in 
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in others it is fcarcely equal to as many ounces. 
It is ufually in the largeft quantity when the — 
child has been fome time dead, or is born ina © 
weakly ftate. 

This fluid is generally tranfparent, often 
milky, and fometimes of a yellow or light 
brown colour, and very different in confiftence : 
and thefe alterations feem to depend upon the 
{tate of the conftitution of the parent. It does 
not coagulate with heat like the ferum of the 
blood ; cae chemically examined, it is found 
to be compofed of phlegm, earthy matter, and 
fea falt, in different proportions in different fub- 
jects, by which the varieties in its appearance 
and confiftence are produced. It has been fup- 
pofed to be excrementitious, but it is generally 
thought to be fecreted from the internal furface 
of the ovum, and circulatory as in other cavi- 
ties. 

It was formerly imagined that the ian was 
nourifhed by is fluid, of which it was faid to 
fwallow fome part frequently ; and it was then 
afferted, that the qualities of the fluid. were 
adapted for its nourifhment. But there have 
been many examples of children born without 
any patlage to the ftomach ; and a few, of chil- 

-dren.in which the head was wanting, and which 
have neverthele arrived at the full fize. Thefe 
éafes fully prove, that this opinion is not juft, 
and that there muft be fome other medium by 
which the child is nourifhed befides the waters. 

The 
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The incontrovertible ufes of this fluid are to 
ferve the purpofe of affording a foft bed for the 
refidence of the fetus, to’which it allows free 
motion, and prevents any external injury during 
pregnancy ; and, enclofed in the membranes, it 
procures the moft gentle, yet efficacious, dila- 
tation of the os uferi_ and {oft parts at the time 

of parturition. 7 
Inftances haye been recorded, in. which the 
waters of the ovum are faid to haye been voided 
fo early as in the fixth month of pregnancy, 
without prejudice either to the child or parent, 
The truth of thefe reports feems to be doubt- 
ful, becaufe when the membranes are. inten- 
tionally broken, the action of the wferus never - 
fails to come on, when all the water is evacuated. 
A few cafes have occurred to me in_ practice, 
which might have been conftrued to be of this 
kind; for there was a daily difcharge of fome 
colourlefs fluid from the vagina for ifeyeral 
months before delivery; but there being no 
diminution of the fize of the abdomen, and the 
waters being regularly difcharged at the time of 
labour, it was judged that fome lymphatic vef- 
fel near the os ufert. had been ruptured, and did 
not clofe again till the patient was delivered: 1 
have alfo. met with one cafe, in, which, after 
the expulfion of the placenta, there was no fan- 
euincous difcharge, but a profulion of lymph, 
to the quantity of feveral pints, in a few hours 
| Q4. _. after. 


~ 
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after delivery 5 but the patient fuffered no in- 
convenience, except from the furprife, 
“The ‘difeafes of the different. parts of the 
ovum will be confidéred when we {peak of the 
caufes of abortion. 


Sh Cra OaN ere 


Ir hath been obferved, that the {tate of the 
uterus 18, in many refpects, altered ‘in’ confe- 
quence of impregnation. | Befides the deriva~ 
tion of a greater quantity of blood to it and 
the neighbouring parts, on which the {ize chiefly 
depends in the early part of pregnancy, and the 
formation of the connecting membrane: of the 
ovum, it becomes endued with the properties of 
diftention and afcent into the cavity of the se 
domen. 

The fuadus of the uterus is the part firft dif- 
tended, and afterwards the inferior parts in re- 
gular order; at length the cervix is obliterated, 
eeeent the mere circle of the os uteri, and the 
uterus, which was originally pyriform, becomes 
nearly oval. The diftention is alfo more con- 
fiderable on the pofterior than the anterior part, 
which is one caufe of the change of pofition 
and courfe of the Jallopian tubes and ligaments. 
Thefe, in the unimpregnated ftate,; depart from 
the corners of the fundus of the uterus nearly at 
right angles; but, towards the -conclufion of 
pregnancy, they go off from the fore part near 

the 
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the cervix, as was before obferved. This dif- 
‘tention is evidently not mechanical from the 
enlargement of the ovum, but from the accef- 
fion of a new principle; for the wterus is never 
fully upon the ftretch, like a bladder inflated 
with air, but relaxed in fuch a manner as to be 
apparently capable of bearing the farther increafe 
of the ovuim without inconvenience. 

The uterus is placed between the bladder and 
rectum, the os uteri being generally projected a 
little backwards, fo that the axis of the cavity of 
the uterus correfponds with that of the pelvis. 
After conception, the weight of the wrerus being 
increafed, it fubfides lower into the vagina, the 
fhortnefs of which is therefore reckoned one of 
the equivocal figns of pregnancy. But, after a 
certain time, the uterus, though more increafed 
in weight, begins to afcend, which it continues 
to do till it emerges out of the pelvis, acquiring 
fupport from the fuperior and anterior part of 
the aperture ; 1n which difpofition and ftate it 
remains, till the changes previous to labour come 
on. In the latter part of pregnancy the vagina 
muft therefore be elongated, and the effects of 
the temporary abbreviation and elongation are 
readily difcovered in thofe pregnant women 
who have a procidentia of the uierus, or a ten- 
dency to it, in whom the complaint is aggra- 
vated in the early, and leffened | in the latter 
part of pregnancy, 

In the firft pregnancy the wferus rifes almoft 

directly - 
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diretly upwards, becaufe the integuments of 
the abdomen fapport it forwards; and the dif- 
tention may be readily perceived on each fide, 
but commonly on one fide more than the other, 
from the pofition of the child. In fubfequent 
pregnancies the wferus projects forwards, the in- 
teguments generally yielding with greater or 
lefs readinefs, according to the number of chil- 
dren which a woman hath before had; but it 
always lies before the vi/cera of the Dae 
‘wvhich are raifed higher, and protruded back- 
wards, in proportion to its afcent and diftention. 
Through the integuments of the abdomen the 
uierus may be felt fpringing out of the pelvis, 
about the fourth month of pregnancy; 1n the 
fifth about the midway between the pubes and 
navel; in the fixth as high as the navel; in the 
feventh half-way between the navel and /erobi- 
 enlus cordis; and in the eighth as high as the 
ferobiculus cordis : 1 the ninth month it ufually 
begins to fubfide, fo that, at the time of partu- 
rition, the fundus of the uterus is not higher in the 
abdomen than in the feventh, if the wzerus be ina 
proper difpofition to act; but when that is not 
the cafe, the fundus will be as high as the /erobi- 
culus cordis, even when the woman is in labour. 
At the tim? of labour a new principle fuper- 
fedes thofe of diftention and afcent*. This 


* Expultrix uteri facultas infurgit et excitatur. Foctus ab 
utero c)mpreflus, propulfatus atque cape ~ Fabr.” ab 
Aquapendente. 

gives 
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gives a difpofition to the wrerus to cells what- 
ever is contained in its cavity, and the effe@ 
produced is in proportion to the energy of the 
principle and the power of the wterus. A per- 
fect intelligence of this principle, and of the 
mode of its operation, would probably be of 
infinite ufe in practice, as we might be ena- 
bled to fupprefs the action thereby occafioned 
when premature, moderate it when too violent, 
ftrengthen it when tog feeble, and regulate it 
in a variety of ways conducive to the welfare 
of our patients. On the knowledge we at pre- 
fent have of the manner in which this principle 
operates, and the circumftances by which it is 
influenced, the affiftance which fcicnce and 
dexterity can give :in cafes of difficult parturi- 

tion,' very much depends, | 
~But' this expulfatory power, which takes 
place at the time of parturition, does not feem 
to ‘be peculiar to the: wferus, but to proceed 
from:a general principle diffufed through the 
whole body, which a¢ts in a like manner when- 
ever an offended part makes an extraordinary 
effort'to: free itfelf from any ofiending body ; 
and the mode of its operation is according to 
the general laws of the animal economy, as 1s 
ufually the degree according to the difficulty. 
It is in common obfervation, that no violent 
ation can be of long duration; and it might 
therefore be expected, that the efforts made by 
the wferus, for the purpofe of expelling the child 
! at 
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at the time of birth, would be periodical; and 

attended with pain, from the diftention and 
preffure which the refifting parts undergo, as 
we fhall have occafion to obferve when we {peak 
of natural labours. 

Tt was faid, that this expulfatory action was 
not peculiar to the wferus, but a property com- 
mon to all parts of the body, when the longer 
continuance of any thing extraneous was likely 
to become hurtful. Their efforts on fuch occa- 
fions, like thofe of the zferus at the time of 
labour, are obferved to be periodical, and ac- 
companied with pain proportionate to the action 
and the fenfibility of the part. Thus, in the 
cafe of a {tone in the bladder, what is called a 
fit of the {tone feems to be a confequence of an 
effort made by the bladder to: expel the ftone 
when injured by it; or when a {mall ftone 
is paffing through the ureters from the kidntes 
to the bladder. In the coacervation of the 
feces in the rectum allo, when the common ac- | 
tion of the inteftines-is not fufficient for their 
expulfion, an extraordinary action is excited 
periodically, which is attended with pain, re- — 
turning, like the action, at intervals, and pro- 
portioned to it. Perhaps a more appofite iluf- 
tration of a Jabour may be taken from {tones 
paffing from the gall-bladder to the inteftine. 
Thefe may continue inoffenfive in the bladder 
for a confiderable time after their formation ; 
but when an effort is made to exclude them, it 


1S 
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is always accompanied with pain, periodical in 
its returns, and excruciating in its degree, from 
the fenfibility of the parts immediately affected 
or drawn into confent. | 

Of the primary caufes of this general pro- 
perty we may juftly be faid to be ignorant, as 
we are likewife of that of the action ae the uterus 
in particular, except from its effects. But the 
immediate caufes appear to be different. Firft, 
there is the genuine or original caufe, which 
produces the action of the wferus at a proper 
time, and ina proper manner; fecondly, adven- 
titious caufes operating upon the uterus, and 
producing that action to which it 1s difpofed, at 
an improper time, and in an irregular manner ; 
thirdly, fympathetic caufes, when a difturbance 
originates in fome part connected with or con- 
fenting with the merus, and 1s transferred or 
{preads to the wferus from the part firft affected. 

We may fearch for the original or genuine 
caufe of the action of the wferus in its eietore: 
form, or qualities, or fome peculiar, though in- 
explicable impreffion made upon it by the child, 
at the full period of utero-geftatione The man- 
ner in which the effects are produced 1s much 
influenced alfo by the circumftances of the con- 
{titution, as its {trength and difpofition to act; 
and it appears, that the blood is of much im- 
portance in this refpect; for, in hemorrhages, 
though there be a difpofition in the wferus to 
act, there is no power of action; and in other 
| cafes, 
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cafes, when there is apparently no want of 
{trength, the difpofition to act is wanting. 

The action of the wferus is totally indepen 
dent of the will, and therefore often comes on 
during fleep, having produced its effect before 
the patient is awake. But, if the whole frame 
be difturbed by any violent emotion of the 
mind, the action of the wterus may be induced, 
obftructed, or fuppreffed. The progrefs of a 
labour is therefore often retarded by fuch paf- 
fions as deprefs the fpirits; as, on the contrary; 
it is accelerated by cheerfulnefs, by refolution; 
and a certain preparation. of the mind for en- 
during pain and fatigue. 

Opinions were formerly much divided with 
refpect to the {tate of the uterus during preg- 
nancy; but it was generally imagined to become 
thinner in proportion to its diftention. Later ob- 
fervations however have proved, that if healthy, 
it retains its thicknefs through the whole period, 
to whatever degree it may be diftended. By 
this thicknefs, which is the medium of its 
firength, the human wferis 1s capable of exert- 
ing infinitely greater power for the expulfion of 
its contents, mi that of any animal. Had there 
been a neceffity for an equal degree o force, 
animals would have failed to perform the office 
of parturition, becaufe there 1s not the fame me- 
dium, by which that force could have been exert- 
ed. As greater proportionate force is therefore 
required and exerted in human parturition, than 

in 
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in that of animals, there mutt of neceflity be a 
greater degree of pain, even if we allow them 
to have an equal degree of fenfibility. 

The adventitious caufes of the action of the 
uterus, which are numerous, may arife from 
the general ftate of the body, as a fever; or the 
particular ftate of the wferus, as a difeafe of the 
_part itfelf; or fome extrancous irritation of the 
os uteri, between which and the zferus there 
feems to be a confent fimilar to that between 
the cardia and the ftomach. ‘This was known 
to the ancients, who occafionally introduced 
irritating fubftances into the vagina, for the 
purpofe of facilitating or accelerating the birth 
of the child. But, with regard to adventitious 
caufes of every kind, it appears that their effect 
continues only fo long as they are applied, and 
the action of the wferus produced by thems lefs. 
perfect, than when it arifes from the genuine 
caufe. Thus, if the premature ai of the 
uterus be brought on by irritation of the os uteri, 
it proceeds only during the continuance of the 
irritation, unlefs it be urged till the original 
_ caufe of the action of the uterus fhould fuper- 
vene. Hence the obfervation was made, that 
if the @wteri has been untimely dilated by any 
improper management, or any other caufe, it 
will clofe again, and the woman often go on to 


her full time, if fhe be kept in a quiet ftate 2 


* See Chapman's. Vreatife on Midwifery, chap. v. cafe i. 
Che 
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The fympathetic caufes of the ani of the 
uterus may arife from the difturbance of any part, 
with which the wferus is connected or difpofed to 
confent, as is the cafe with all the contents of 
the abdomen, efpecially with the lower part of 
the inteftinal canal and the bladder, as in a tene/- 
mus or {trangury. On the removal of thefe, the 
action of the uterus caufed by them will pre- 
fently ceafe; but if the difturbance be violent, 
and of long continuance, the uferus, though 
the original ce be wanting, may aflume that 
action, to which, by its ftructure, it 1s difpofed, 
at any period of pregnancy, and the exclufion 
of its contents will of courfe follow. 

From adventitious and fympathetic caufes 
the action of the uterus is often’ produced pre- 
maturely, at the latter part of pregnancy, and 
from the want of a juit diftinction they may be 
encouraged, to the great detriment of the pa- 
tient. In fuch cafes the action of the uterus 
may continue during the continuance of the 
caufe, or it may become regular, proceeding 
after the caufe is removed, or it may ccafe en- 
tirely on the removal of the caufe. Of all thefe 
there are frequent inftances in practice; and, 
feeing there is fuch variety in the caufes of the 
ieee of the wferus, it is not furprifing, that 
there fhould be fuch difference i in the effect pro- 
duced, and fo many deviations from the ordi- 
nary courfe of labours. 

All the difficulties attending parturition may 

7 ae : ? bea 
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be reduced to two kinds; firft, thofe which 
arife from the imperfect adtion of the uferus; 
fecondly, thofe which are occafioned by the re- 
fiftance made to that action when duly cxerted. 
‘The regulation of, or beft methods of affifting 
that action or power, and the removal of the 
impediments to its effects conftitute the chict 
objects in the practice of midwifery, 
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SECTION 1. 
ON THE SIGNS OF CONCEPTION, AND THE 
DISEASES OF PREGNANCY. 


Conxcerrrion is fucceeded by many import- 
ant changes in the conftitution, and ufually by 
affections of various parts, which, in the be- 
ginning of pregnancy, are efteemed figus that a 
woman hath conceived. In the more advanced 
_ ftate, the fame or fimilar changes and affections 
increafed in degree, together with fome fuper- 
venient ones, have been termed and confidered 
as the difeufes of pregnancy. Yet, in either ftate, 
thefe evidently do not depend upon pregnancy 
as a {pecific caufe, being often occafioned by 
irritation or difturbance of the uterus from other 
caufes, efpecially during the act of menftrua- 
tion. Nor do they commence with conception, 
and continue to the time of parturition; but 
are in general moft frequent, and moft trouble- 
fome alfo, foon after conception, or in the 
early part of pregnancy, gradually abating, and 
often wholly difappearing, as the patient ad- 
vances in her pregnancy. The figns of conception 

| = muft 
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mutt therefore be very ambiguous and uncer- 
tain; though, from the common occurrence of 
the re and the particular attention which is_ 
paid, a faculty of difcriminating them is ae- 
quired, which generally prevents error. 

“Itisa popular obfervation, confirmed by ex- 
perience, that thofe women. are lef{s fubjed to 
abortion, and ultimately fare better, who have 
{uch fymptoms as generally attend pregnancy, 
than thofe who are exempt from them. The 
fiate of pregnancy is then an altered, but can- 
not with propriety be called a morbid ftate. 
But if the term dieafe be ufed on this occafion, 
with the intention of giving a more intelligible 
explanation of the temporary complaints to 
which women are then liable, or to denote their 
irregularity, or an exceflive degree of them, it 
may be retained. With this view the difeafes 
of pregnancy may be divided into two claffes ; 
in the firft of which will be included all thofe 
which occur in the early, and in the fecond, thofe 
in the latter part of pregnancy. The time of 
quickening may contftitute the line of diftin@tion 
between them, and we fhall thus be led to the 
mott ufeful method of proceeding, that of ob- 
ferving the complaints in the order in which 
they arife. 

It appears, that every part of aliving body has 
two principles, or performs two offices; one of 
which regards its own diftin& prefervation and 
eafe; the “other, by which each part contributes 

R 2 ; to 
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to and, partakes of the harmony or diforder of 
the whole frame. The degree of difpofition 
and ability to perform thefe. offices, and the 
manner in which they are performed, vary in 
‘different parts, and for peculiar purpotes ; but 
it may be prefumed, that they both potentially 
exift in every. part, though not at all times ac- 
tually exerted, as in the cafe of convulfions: 
from an injury of fome minute part. When 
thefe offices are executed in a mranner and de- 
gree neceflary for, and confiftent with, the com- 
mon purpofes of being, they are called natural; 

but when they are irregular or exceffive, or are 
excited on ex oes occafions, though the 
exiftence of the occafion may render them need- 
ful or unavoidable, they are not improperly 
termed violent or morbid. The difpofition to 
act is called irritability, and the action, when | 
produced, irritation. Irritation is defcribed to 
be of two kinds. It may be confined to the 
part in which the caufe exifts, or it may be 
“transferred and extended to fome diftinct or 
diftant part. The firft is called fimple irrita- 
tion, and the latter fympathy or irritation , by 
confent. Sympathy *, or irritation by confent, 
has again been diftinguifhed into two kinds, 
primary or direct, as between the uterus and 


# Diftinguitur irritabilitas in primariam feu direétam, et 
fecundariam feu per confenfum.—G/ ee Tractat. de Ventric. 


at Intefiin. 
ftomach : 
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_ftomach; and fecondary or intermediate, as 
between the uterus and the brain by the inter- 
vention of the ftomach. The modes of this 
confent between diftinét and dittant parts have 
_ been varioufly explained, and affigned to many 
different caufes*; but with the propricty of 
the explanations, or the ingenuity of theories, 
we are not, on the prefent occafion, concerned. 
The truth of no obfervation in medicine has 
been more generally acknowledged than that 
of the extreme irritability of the uterus, and of 
the propenfity which the whole body has to be 
affected or difturbed by its influence f+. ~Some 
parts are neverthelefs more difpofed to this in- 
fluence than others, fome by direct confent, 
and fome by the interpofition of other parts. 
Thofe affections which occur moft frequently 
during, or in confequence of pregnancy, it is 
a pe we fhould underftand, that we 


% Quingue adiminicula, quibus una pars alterius affectum 
fua naturali perceptione eoufque cognofcat, ut eidem com- 
patiatur, propofuero. Primum eft immediata continuitas, 
prefertim fibraram et tunicarum partium ; fecundum ner- 
vorum a communi flipite derivatio; tertium, influxus per 
arterias mutatus ;-quartum, reductio per venas prepedita aut 
diminuta; quintum, contactus vel alia idonea vicinitas, qua 
una pars in aliam agat.—/den;. : 

Giiffon, who was phyfician to queen Eli Iza beth, has a right 
to be efteemed the father of the doGrine of f irritability. He 
often feems to ufe the word perception for irtitability, and the 
~ word irritability for fympathy, or difpofition to confent.. .. 

a Eft enim uterus pars soncialie quz totum corpus 
facile in confenfum trahit.—Harv. Exercitat. de Partu. 


1 3 were, may 
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may be able to form a competent judgment ot 
the fubject ; and for this. purpofe the following 
account will be fufficient cither in the way of 
iluftration or example. 

Between the wferus and the breafts the con- 
fent is fo intimate and conftant, that it is 
{carcely poffible for them to be affe4ted. {epa- 4 
rately. “rhe enlargement of, and-fhooting pains 
in, the breafts, are therefore not improperly 
enumerated among the fymptoms of pregnancy ; 
though they are alfo obferved to occur at the 
time of the final ceflation of the menfes, when 
thefe are cafually obftructed, and in fome wo- 
men in a flight degree at cach period of men- 
{truation. | 

The areola, or brown circle round the nip- 
ples, has been reprefented. as an indubitable 
mark of pregnancy. This.is not however fuf- 
pected to be a primary confequence of a parti- 
cular affection of the zterus, but of the preced- 
ing enlargement and alteration of the breafts: 
and, though it generally occurs in pregnancy, 
it may be produced by any caufe capable of 
giving to the breafts a ftate refembling that 
which they are in at the time of pregnancy, of 
which it‘can only be efteemed a doubtful fign. 
The areola is therefore found in manyof the com-. 
plaints which refemble pregnancy, and though 
‘generally, not univerfally, I think, in pregnant: 
‘women. Equally or more uncertain, for the fame 
reafon, is uneafinefs in the region of the u/erus, 

and 
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and about the navel, though frequently attend- 
ant upon pregnancy ; yet the latter, as far as I 
know, isa fymptom peculiar to affections of the 
uterus. The navel alfo, according to the pro- 
grefs of pregnancy, is sciede, emerging till 
it comes to an even furface. 7 

There are few difeafes of much importance 
in any part of the body in which the ftomach is 
not affected ; but the confent between this and 
the wterus is peculiarly frequent, and often vio- 
lent. It is not therefore furprifing, that the 
ftomach during pregnancy fhould fo generally 
be difturbed with xa ifea, vomiting, heartburn, 
lofs of appetite, and indigeftion ; or that fuch 
complaints fhould, under certain circumftances, 
have been confidered as the fymptoms of preg- 
nancy. 

In confequence of thefe affections of the fto- 
mach, and perhaps by direct confent with the 
uterus, any part of the inteftinal canal may be | 
difturbed during pregnancy; but the particular 
part may be cafual, and the manner will de- 
pend upon fome peculiarity in the conftitution 
of different women, as the fame caufe may 
produce very different or contrary effects. Some 
women, who are at all other times conftipated, 
have a diarrhea at each period of menftruation ; 
and thofé who are at other times fubject to a 
diarrhea then become unufually coftive ; and 
fimilar changes often take place when women 
are pregnant. 


R 4 The 
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The whole habit of the body may be dif-- 


turbed by-a.certain ftate of the wrerus, and yet. 3 


0. individual part be peculiarly affected. Hence, 
at the time of pregnancy, there frequently oc-. 
curs a feverifh difpofition, with debility, ema-- 
ciation, and many fymptoms common to hec- 
tic fevers; by which) the countenance becomes 
altered, the eyes appear larger, the mouth wi-’ 
der; and a fharpnefs is given to. every feature. 
In confequence alfo of this general and. perpe-- 
tual irritation, the temper of pregnant women 
4s fometimes rendered lefs gentle and patient: 
than is confiftent with their ufual character, and: 
this claims compaffion inftead of refentment.:. 
- The confent between the wferus and. ftomach, 
feems to be of-that kind-which has. been called 
primary or dire&t; but affe@ions .of the brain,- 
heart; and lungs, appear to be gecondary, or by 
the intervention of the ftomach. | Pain and gid- 
dinefs of ‘the head, dimnefs of the fight, fleep- 
inefs, convulfions, palfy,- palpitation of. the 
heart, and peripneumonic, complaints, though 
they fometimées occur during pregnancy, are 
lefs frequent than fuch as are produced by the 

direct confent of any part with the wterus. 
There are alfo many inftances of affeCtions. of 
the wrerus from its cenfent. with other parts. A 
{trangury, or fenefinus, may occafion a fimilar 
affection of the os wteri; and if it were to 
continue, a premature expulfion of the fetus. 
Pain in the ftomach or bowels, or of any part 
contiguous to the wterus, or with which it is 
3 prone 
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prone to confent, may difturb its and“ 16 ex 
tremely violent, or of long continuance, may 
produce the fame effect. From thefe it.appears, - 
that, when an abortion is apprehended, there is 
not only occafion to attend to and moderate 
thofe circumftances, which may arife from ori- 
ginal affections of the wzerus, but thofe alfo, 
which may be produced in fome other part, 
and extend to the wferus: eet 
. From thefe obfervations it will not be in- 
ferred, that every complaint, which happens to 
pregnant women, is to be attributed to uterine 
irritation. For fome appear to be caufed me- 
chanically by: the preffure of the enlarged uterus, 
andall of them to be aggravated'by the ere@ 
pofitionof the body. ‘The diftin@ion which 
was' made will neverthelefs be equally proper ; 
for, before the time of guickening, the com- 
plaints'are generally owing to an increafed irri- 
tability of the conftitution, orto the admifGion 
of a new caufe of irritation into the habit, and. 
afterwards to the enlargement of the uterus, 
But, without a very {trict adherence to any 
general diftinction, we will recolle@, that a 
{mall degree of enlargement of the wterus, with 
its .confequent irritability, may become the 
caufe of difeafe in early pregnancy; and that 
{uch a degree of irritability may arife or continue 
towards the conclufion, as may create {ymptoms 
like thofe, which might be expected at the com- 
mencement, 

SECTION 
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Eu9 BC. TO We i: 
By the term quickening 1s under{tood the 
firft fenfation, which the mother has of the mo- 


tion of the child, which the has conceived: This _ 


happens at different periods of pregnancy, from 
the tenth to the twenty-fifth week, but mot 


commonly about the fixteenth after conception; — 
yet the motion of the child is in fome women 


fo obfcure, or fuch little attention is paid to it, 


that it is not perceived or regarded, and in i 
others fo indiftinet as to be confounded with © 
various other fenfations. In cafes therefore of — 


fuppofed, but miftaken pregnancy, women of- 
ten fancy that they feel the motion of the child; 
or, if the child died iz utero, when there is, af- 
ter birth, the fulleft: proof that it muft have 
ceafed to. move for a long time. 

It is not unufual for women to have a few 


drops of blood difcharged from the vagina at the. 


time of quickening without any inconvenience ; 
but the fymptoms which attend are generally fuch 


as are occafioned by furprife or agitation from — 


any other caufe, as fainting, or pias hytteric 


aftcction. -Thefe being of fhort duration require — 
no other means of teligt than expofition to the — 


open air, a glafs of cold water, or fome light cor- 
dial, and a fhort confinement to an horizontal po- 
fition, 7 


The 
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The changes which follow quickening have 
been attributed to various caufes. By fome it 
has been conjectured, that the child then ac- 
quired a new mode of exiftence; or that it was 
arrived to fuch a fize as to be able to difpente 
with the menftruous blood, before retained in 
the conftitution of the parent, which it dif- 
turbed by its quantity or malignity. But it is 
not now fufpected, that there is any difference 
between the aboriginal life of the child, and 
that which it poffeffes at any period of preg- 
nancy, though there may be an alteration in 
the proofs of its exiftence, by the enlargement 
of its fize, and the acquifition of greater Qrength: 
It was before obferved,. that cae notion of fome 
pernicious influence from the -retained mex 1fes 
_feemed to have been. admitted without foun- 
dation. Others have believed, that the changes 
ought to be afligned merely to the enlargement 
of “the uterus, oe by the growth of the 
ovum to fuch a fize, that it was een above 
the brim of the pelvis; by which means a the 
inconveniencies, which arofe from the d ageing 
or fubfidence of the uter us in the vagina, were 
remoyed,: and this feems to be the true reafon. 
Becaufe, in morbid enlargements of the uterus, 
not of a fcirrhous or cancerous nature, there is 
an abatement of the fymptoms, when they be- 
come of a certain fize; which circumftance 
has often rendered cok an cafy prey to em- 
_pirics, who haye ayailed themfelves of the im- 
preftions 
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preffions made by the cafual and temporary 
relief as the critical moment for impofition, 
But though this explanation may not be fatif- 
factory, the changes are very important and 
certain; for whatever complaints women before ~ 
fuffered, in general, after the time of quicken- . 
ing they decline or are wholly removed. 


SECT OWN EL 


A supPPRESSION of the menjes is one of the 
neverfailing confequences of conception, at leaft 
[have not met witha fingle inftance’ of any 
woman continuing to’ menftruate when the 
was pregnant; though I know, that popular 
opinion is again{ft the affertion, and that excep- 
tions to it are frequently mentioned by men of 
fcience. What gratification the human mind’ 
is capable of receiving by the affectation of fin- 
gularities of conftitution, which do not depend’ 
upon our will or power, and from which nei-’ 
ther reputation nor advantage can “be derived}: 
philofophers may determine.’ But it is well? 
known, that in practice there 1s great occafion® 
to be cireumfpee ; for, either from the mitt 
reprefentation of patients, or the credulity or’ 
vanity of*-writers, many medical works are’ 
filled with the moft ufelefs and improbable hif- > ’ 

tories, defective in the effential article of: 


all records, truth;-and this charge hath been. 
made 
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made in the moft pointed terms againft many 
writers on the fubje@ of midwifery*. Some 
who have faid, that women might menftruate — 
during pregnancy, have fuppofed the difcharge 
to be made from the veffels of the vagina or 
neighbouring parts; or they have confidered 
every eruption of blood from the uterus as 
menfttruous. But if menftruation, according 
to the definition already given, had Rtas 
in pregnancy, it is fcarcely pofiible,, but that 
abortion mutt often have followed, as a part of 
the ovum would neceflarily have been detached 
from the uterus at every period ; unlefs we con- 
clude that, by fome fubfequent procefs, their 
connexion had been occafionally re-eftablithed. : 
As therefore, in cafes in which pregnancy can 
be fufpected, we haye, in the fuppreftion of the 
menfes, the beft proof of its exiftence, and in 
their continuance, of the contrary; it will be 
wifer to leave the bufinefs to be determined by | 
time, or to place our confidence in, and to 
form our judgment by this circumftance, as 
leaft liable to error; ‘rather than to involve our- 
felves in doubt, by fearching after equivocal 
appearances, which deferting this circumftance, 
cannot lead toany fatisfactory conclufion. But 
though it may be laid down as a general prin- 
ciple, that, when women continue to menttru- 
ate they are not Bee it will not follow, that 


* Plena erroribus g Fabulifgue. Rufch. 
inl 
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in every cafe of the fuppreffion of the menfes 
women are certainly pregnant, though preg- 
nancy is always to be fufpected; as I have known 
many inftances of young married women who 
have ceafed to menttruate for feveral months, 
independently of any difeafe, when they were 
not with child. 


SECTION Wy. 


ATL, the complaints attending pregnancy, — 
and perhaps the ftate of pregnancy, is accom- — 
panied with a febrile difpofition or increafe of 
heat, which, when duly regulated, 1s probably — 
intended to anfwer fome:important purpofe to— 
the child. This feems to be proved by the 
blood of pregnant women, which, indepen- - 
dently of difeafe, 1s always found to have what 
is called a fizy appearance, though of a peculiar 
kind, and evidently very different from that — 
which 1s obferved in cafes of inflammation, and 
which may be confidered as a confequence of | 
fome new and fpecific a@tion. But if any in- 
flammatory difeafe fhould occur in pregnancy, 
then the blood lofes its pregnant appearance, as 
it may be termed, and affumes that of the dif- 
edfe. An extreme degree of thofe fymptoms » 
which appertain to pregnancy may alfo produce — 
the inflammatory appearance of the blood. 
From this ftate of the blood, and from the re- 
licf which bleeding almoft univerfally affords in 


3 : the 
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the urgent complaints of pregnant women, even 
in conftitutions which at other times do not 
well bear that evacuation, occafion hath been 
taken, to attribute all the confequences of preg- 
nancy to a plethora, of which the retained men/es 
were thought to be the caufe. But if it be 
truc, that pregnant women have fuch feverifh. 
difpofition, we have no rceafon to be folicitous 
about the inveftigation of the caufe, as, by 
bleeding at proper times, and in quantities fuited 
-to the conftitution and indications, both the. 
effects of uterine irritation and plethora are ge- 
, nerally leffened or removed. 

Particular kinds of diet are found to add to 
‘this difpofition to inflammation, and to increafe 
irritability. Of thefe the principal 1s animal 
food, though it is ufually recommended, toge- 
ther with liquids of a cordial and nutritive qua- 
lity, to women when pregnant, on the pre- 
fumption that they are then in greater need of 
fuch fupport than at any other time. To fome 
conftitutions, and under particular circum- 
ftances, thefe may be neceflary; butif it be 
juttifiable to draw inferences from the appetites 
of pregnant women, or if we may judge from 
the common confequences of fuch dict, we 
- fhall foon be convinced, that it is improper: for 
they have generally a diflike to animal food of 
every kind, and under every form ; and if pre- 
vailed upon to eat it incautioufly, are fenfible of 
much inconvenience. On the contrary, they 

ufually 
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ufually preter vegetables, fruit, and every thing 
cooling, which they eat and drink with avidity, 
and in which they indulge without prejudice. 


SECTION V. 

_ PREGNANT women are not only encouraged 
to live more luxurioufiy, but more indolently 
alfo, exercife being thought umproper, unle{s 
towards the conclufion Ae pregnancy, when it 
has been fuppofed to procure a more favourable © 
delivery. Great care may in fome cafes be — 
neceflary, but in general the contrary method 
ot proceeding is the moft eligible and proper: 
for the lower clafs of women, who are by ne- 
ceflity obliged to follow laborious occupations 
in the open air, and who are expofed to all the 
viciflitudes of the weather, not only pafs the » 
time of their pregnancy with fewer complaints 
than the affluent, but have alfo more ealy 
labours. Much allowance muft be made to 
former habits of living; but thofe who-are in 
potietiion of all the woe of rank and for- 
tune, which the’ eyes of iu feHoes are apt to look 
at with envy, mutt ufe them with the moft 
cautious moderation, or they will fuffer for every 
unreafonable indulgence. By every kind of ha- 
bitual regularity the contibition becomes load- 
ed, or ihe activity’ of its powers leffened: or per- 
verted, and a difpofition to difeafe is often given, 

7 or 
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or all fenfe of natural enjoyment is loft. We: 
chave been accuftomed to confider parturition as 
a diftinG act of the conftitution, unconnected 
- with any which precedes or follows; but there 
would be more utility in confidering it as a part 
only of a procefs, which begins with conception, 
and terminates with childbed, or even with lac- 
tation. We fhould then prefume, that fuch as 
- the ftate of the:body is at the time of concep- 
tion, fuch will it probably be during pregnancy ; 
and, according to the ftate in pregnancy, will 
be that at the time of parturition; and on 
this again will depend the recovery from child- 
bed, unlefs there be fome peculiar imperfec- 
tion in the. conftitution, or fome difeafe not 
dependent upon that ftate fhould fupervene. 
On the due and regular exercife of all the func- 
tions and powers of the body, their difpofition 
and ability to at, according to their original 
frame, muft ultimately depend; and fuch as 
is their general condition at the time of labour, 
fuch will be that of the uterus, and of all the 
parts concerned in parturition. But if there 
has been indulgence in improper habits, or if 
exercife has been neglected at all other times, © 
there is little.caufe to expect advantage from 
unfit and extraordinary efforts towards the con- 
_clufion of pregnancy; as no other end can then 
be anfwered by fuch condué, but that of dif- 
turbing the frame, and bringing on premature 
labour. In quadrupeds, which apparently fuf- 
Wor, I. S fer 
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fer little other inconvenience when they: are 
with young, than that which arifes from mere 
increafe of bulk, their common purfuits are 
neglected, the gregarious difpofition is fufpend- 
ed, and, if left to their own inclinations, they 
gradually leflen the exercife they ufe as they ad- 


vance in pre pnancy. 


Ee eee ae VEo 


VomIrTING is one of the eof frequent com- 
plaints to which women are liable. in. the early 
part of pregnancy, and it fometimes continues 
to, or returns towards, the conclufion. If it 
fhould not be violent,-and occur only in the 
early part of the day, though very troublefome, 
it is fo far from being. detrimental, that-it 1s 
generally found. to be ferviceable, by, exciting. a 
more vigorous .action of the uterus, and cy 
bringing the ftomach into a better ftate. For 
the vomiting of pregnant women 1s not always 
a mere effort. of {training, or a difcharge of the 
food and common humours ‘of the ftomach. 
The matter evacuated fometimes fhews a very 
much difturbed, or a morbid fecretion of fuch a 
kind as to be offenfive to the ftomach itfelf; 
and befides correcting or evacuating the oftend- 
ing humours, it is neceflary that we ufe our 
endeavours to change, or to appeafe the prefent 
action, before the indication’ to vomit be fup- 
prefied. 

In 
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In plethoric habits the act of vomiting may 
render bleeding neceflary, though the difeafe or 
{tate of which itis a fymptom might not require 
this evacuation. For that reafon, and becaufe 
it leflens the irritability of the habit, bleeding 
will be neceflary in fome cafes of inceflant vo- 
miting, though in others it may not be either re- 
quifite or proper. But medicines of any kind are 
not wanted to reitrain the vomiting, except it 
fhould. be extreme, fo that the ftrength of the 
patient is reduced, or other untoward confe- 
guences follow. Then the common means ufed 
for the relief of this fy ymptom in other cafes 
may be fafely and er adviied for pregnant 
Z women; as the faline draughts in the ftate of 
effervefcence, or mixed with fome abforbent 
earth, in the manner of the miflura corallata of 
Fuller; or magnefia in fimple peppermint- 
water; or the Se/izer water, whilft it etfervefces 
‘with a mixture of lemon juice and fugar; or 
the acid. elixir of vitriol in cold water; or 
{mall quantities of colombo root; or chamomile 
flowers, jomed with fome aromatic, in fub- 
{tance or infufion. Moderate cordials are fome- 
times required; and of thefe the moft grateful 
is the confectio alkermes, in fimple mint or cin- 
namon water. Many other medicines of the 
fame kind may be directed, in fuch forms as are 
found to be moft acceptable to the patient. 
In cafes of exceflive vomiting opiates are ge-~ 
nerally given, and often with great advantage. 
S 2 Perhaps 
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Perhaps no well grounded objection can be made 
to the occafional ufe of opiates, when violent 
pain, or any other urgent fymptom demands 
them. But I have perfuaded myfelf that their 
habitual or very frequent ufe is prejudicial to 
the fetus, either by debarring it from a proper 
fupply of nourifament, or ‘by depraving that 
with which it is actually fuppiied ; but of this 
opinion I begin to have fome doubt. The fame 
obfervation hath been frequently made on {pi- 
rituous liquors, and probably the effe@ of both 
may be explained upon the fame principle. 
Loeal applications of various kinds have been 
recommended, to abate exceffive vomiting; and 
confent is readily given to their ufe, though 
without the expectation of great advantage, 
becaufe no harm is apprehended from them: 
But a phyfician of great experience and ftri@ 
veracity informed me, that he had in thefe cafes 
feen the application of a piece of folded cloth, 
moiftened with. finéfura opt, to the region of 
the ftomach do much fervice, when internal 
medicines of the higheft eftimation had proved 
ineffectual. 7 | 
It isa general obfervation that the vomiting 
of pregnant women is moft frequent and im- 
portunate in the ‘morning; and the circum- 
 ftance evidently depends on the change of pofi- 
tion, which then takes place, and not the pecu- 
har time. When the pofition is horizontal, the 
patient may not have the leaft fenfe of uneafinefs 
Or 
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or difturbance of the ftomach; but the moment 
the rifes from her bed, thefe come on, and con= 
tinue till fhe again reclines, unlefs the is careful 
- to bring the body eredt by rifing flowly. Con- 
finement to an horizontal pofition is therefore 
found both neceflary and ufeful, not only when 
the ftomach is violently difturbed in confe- 
quence of pregnancy, but from many other 
caules. 3 

When there is a naufea or inclination to vo- 
mit without any evacuation, a gentle emetic is 
the beft remedy: and this may be repeated, 
whenever the urgency of any fymptom requires 
it; experience having fully proved, that emetics 
may be given to pregnant women with perfect 


fafety. 


SECTION Vit, 


INDIGESTION, and depravity, or lofs of appe- 
tite, proceed from the fame caufe as the fore- 
going complaint, of which they are only different 
modifications; and the treatment commonly 
enjoined for their relief will be {uitable for 
pregnant women. Of that depravity of the 
appetite, which in pregnancy has. ufually gone 
under the name of /onging, the inftances 
recorded in books, and formerly reported in 
converfation, are incredible, and too abfard to 
deferve, or, at leaft, at this time, to require a 

a2 {erlous 


- 
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ferious refutation. Longing was not fappofed 
to depend upon the fancy or other circum- 
{tances of the mother, but to be a a peculiarity in 
her appetite, produced by the influence of fome 
caufe exifting in the child. Nor was it fup- 
pofed, tha: the effect was confined to the fimple 
refufal or gratification of the appetite, however 
extravagant it was, or however unnatural it 
might appear; the Jouging of pregnant women 
was to be indulged, not merely through kindnefs 
to the parent, bar for the intcreft of the fetus 
alfo. If her withes and inclinations were not 
gratified, fhe might fuffer; but the worft con- 
fequences were to be rarechended on account of 
the child, which would either be retarded in its 
progrefs, or bear the mark of the thing longed 
for on fome part of its body; as if there was a 
connexion between the two beings incompre- 
henfible by us, and infinitely more exalted than 
is obferved under any other circumftances. Nor 
was the obfervation of fimilar accidents in ani- 
mals, or even in plants, confidered as a valid 
argument soci’ this extravagant opinion. 

hi times and countries barely eivilized, can 
we fufpect, that it was thought neceflary to 
adopt and to fupport the opinion of the power 
of the imagination, in order to fecure to preg- 
nant women that indulgence and tendernefs of 
treatment, which their fituation was fuppofed to 
require? Or does there really exift any myfte- 
rious confent between the parent and the fe/us 
in 
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in utero in the human fpecies? I believe, that 
the opinion originated in the former caufe; but 
‘that in the courfe of time, and by the habit 
of thinking and acting in a certain manner, a 
-general conviction did take place, that fome 
-confent of an inexplicable and perhaps of a di-~ 
vine nature, not to be defined or illuttrated, 
really exifted. An opinion, which might have 
been ufeful and neceflary at the time when it. 
was firft adopted, continued when there was no 
longer occafion for it, and became a fource of 
real difadvantage. For the minds of women 
were frequently difturbed, and themfelves ren- 
‘dered miferable, by the dread of an effect, the 
caufe of which was wholly imaginary; fome- 
times alfo finifter purpofes were intended to be 
anfwered by the pretence. It then became ne- | 
ceflary to examine the opinion, and it was 
proved to be groundlefs. In the early part of 
my own life nothing was more common, than 
to hear an inundation of examples of the dread- 
ful events which were caufed by difappointed 
longing ; or to fee inftances of the great confu- 
fion and diftrefs in families, from a periuation 
of its importance. ‘But at the prefent time, 
and in this country, the term /oxging is feldom 
mentioned, except among the loweft clafs of 
people; though the caufe, if any had exitted, 
muft have produced its effect at all times, and 
in all fituations. Something is, however, to be 
granted to Jonging, confidered as an appetite de- 

SD 4 pending 
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pending upon the conftitution, of a certain ftate - 
of which it may be efteemed an indication. 
If we believed the do@trine, that difeafes and 
tendencies to them were produced by an excefs — 
of acid or alkalefcent humours, we might rea- 
dily underftand, why one pregnant woman pre- 
fers the moft favoury and high- -feafoned food, 
and another acid fruits and cold water; and 
why they might both be indulged, not only 
without preju®ice, but with advantage, as has. 
been frequently obferved, as well as in the de- 
lirtum of fevers from a fimilar caufe. The ap- 
petite, unfophifticated by bad habits, will pro- 
bably never miflead us as to the quality of our 
_ food. It may rather be efteemed a guide im- 
planted in us by nature, which we fhall never 
err in following, if we aét with difcretion as to 
the quantity. 


SECTION VIIL 


TuE heart-burn is a painful fenfe of heat in 
the throat and fauces, with fudden gurgitations 
of thin four or acrid faliva in the mouth. In 
fome cafes it feems to be a mere fenfation 
arifing from the confent between the ftomach 
and uterus; and in others to be caufed by an 
accumulation of fharp humours, fecreted in the 
{tomach by its wrong action. There 1s often’ 
reafon to » think that it is occafioned by food, 

6 which 


- 
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which is falt and high-feafoned, or otherwife 

hard of digeftion, and by fermented liquors ; and 

pethaps by fleeping in an: erect pofition after a 

full meal. The medicines ufually directed for 

this complaint are given with the intention of 
abating or removing the fenfation, of altering 

‘the properties of the fluid collected in the fick 

mach, or of evacuating them. Thefe generally 

confift of the various kinds of abforbent earth, 

as the teftaceous powders, or magnefia, alone, or 

mixed with rhubarb; or lme-water, or {mail 

dofes of faline medicines, of which perhaps the 

beft is the aqua kali, to the quantity of twenty 

drops ina large glafs of cold water. But my high- 

ly refpected friend Dr. John Sims has publifhed 
the following, as a form of medicine which fel- 

dom fails to give immediate relief; and many 

trials have convinced me that his opinion of the 

efficacy of this medicine 1s juft. 


K Magnef. uft. 
Ag. Ammon, pur. a 3}. 
Cinnamom, ii. 
Pure Zvifs. M. 
Sumat cochlearia ij vel ii} ampla, feepits in die, urgente cardialgia. 


When the complaint is violent, a gentle 
emetic is the moft effeétual remedy ; and, fhould 
the difpofition to it originate in the debility 
of the powers of digeftion, fuch means are.to 
be ufed, and fuch medicines given, as promife 
to reftore and invigorate them. 


SECTION 
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SECTION: IX, 


CosTIVENEESS 18 another troublefome com- 
plaint, to which pregnant women are liable. - 
It is often hurtful in its prefent effects, and 
fometimes in its confequences, being not un- 
commonly the caufe cf head-ach,; fever, tenef- 
mus, pain in the bowels, and abortion. Care 
mutt therefore be taken to obviate coftivenefs 
by the conftant or occafional ufe of manna, 
magnefia, fenna, electuary of fenna or of caffia, 
oleum ricint, foluble tartar, Jeffop’s-well water, 
and the like medicines. But I was formerly 
much more affiduous in preventing coftivenefs 
than I am at the prefent time, having obferved, 
that all women who go on properly, in the 
early part of pregnancy, are liable to this {tate 
of the bowels, which may have fome relation to 
the {trong action of the uterus at that time. Cof- 
tivenefs may therefore be confidered as a {tate 
of the bowels correfponding with that of the 
uterus; and we can never believe that to be 
injurious, which occurs fo frequently as to be 
e{teemed a common confequence. 

The more gentle the means ufed for the re- 
moval of coftivenefs, the more eligible they are, 
provided they anfwer the intention Aloetic 
medicines are forbidden during pregnancy, Icft 
they fhould do mifchief by their fuppofed deob- 

ftruent 
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ftruent qualities: but they are in common ufe 
among the lower clafs of people, becaufe they 
-are cheap, and conveniently given in the form 
of pills, and I have not obferved any bad effects 
from them. The ftomach of pregnant women 
is often in fuch a ftate, that no internal medi- 
cines can be retained, and we are obliged to 
have recourfe to clyfters, which are generally 
efficacious, and always fafe. It 1s remarkable, 
that {mall dofes of the /al catharticus amarus, 
diffolved in plain water, or fimple mint-water, or 
in common emulfion, will often be kept upon 
the ftomach, when things lefs obnoxious to the 
tafte are immediately rejecied. 


She 1 + ON ss, 


By long-continued coftivenefs the faces are 
fometimes collected in fo large a quantity, and 
by long confinement’ in the rectum and lower 

art Ke the colon become indurated to fuch 
a degree, that they cannot be voided by the 
common action of the inteflines; and the me- 
dicines ufually given, and the means ufed to 
procure ftools, prove infufficient for the pur- 
pofe. This complaint is not pecuhar to women 
when pregnant, being found to occur indiferi- 
minately in either fex, if compelled by difeafe 
or accident. to remain for a long time in an 
horizontal pofition ; ; and it is not suficquent in 
3 children, 
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children, or even in animals. It has often been 
mentioned by medical writers, though no proper 
‘name has been given to it. It is vulgarly called 

the ball-ffool. ) | 
There is reafon to believe, that this complaint 
has often been overlooked in practice; for though 
the column of indurated feces is fometimes enor- 
mous, a {mall quantity in a liquid ftate, efcap- 
ing between the column of hardened feces and 
the fide of the inteftine, may be daily difcharged; 
fo that no fufpicion of the real nature of this 
cafe may be entertained, unlefs the ftools be 
infpected, or the patient be examined fer anum.. 
When it has continued for a certain time, 
and the common efforts of the inteftines, though | 
repeatedly excited, are not equal to the ex. 
pulfion of the fzces, their extraordinary ation 
is raifed, which is attended with pain, periodical 
in its returns, and violent in its degree. This 
action continues till the difficulty is overcome, 
or, by the effect of the long and fruitle{s aGion, 
the parts adjoining to the anus, and perhaps the 
anternal parts, become inflamed; and, if proper 
and timely means were not ufed to prevent the 
mifchief, this complaint has fometimes proved 
fatal by bringing on a fphacelation of the parts. 
Purgative medicines rather increafe this com- 
plaint, by impelling a greater quantity of ficces 
into the lower part of the inteftinal canal, when 
they cannot be difcharged. Suppofitories and 
clyfters, at leaft in the way in which they are 
commonly 
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commonly adminiftered, cannot be received on 
account of the greatnefs of the ob{truction, to’ 
the removal of which they are not equal. 
Effectual relief is only to be obtained by divid- 
ing the indurated faces into fimaller pieces, by 
manual affiftance, or by fome convenient in- 
ftrument conducted into the anus, and ufed 
with circumfpedtion, and then by wafhing them 
away with repeated clyfters. In women there 
is lefs. difficulty in the management of thefe 
cafes, becaufe the column of feces may not 
only be broken by the finger paffled into the 


vagina, but their exclufion very much affifted. 


SECTION Xf. 


PerHaps wome are by conftitution, and 
by the fedentary lives they lead, more fubject 
to the hemorrhoids than men. ‘They are ge- 
nerally efteemed as indications of too great ful- 
nefs of the habit, or as critical depofitions of 
fomething noxious, had it remained. in the con- 
ftitution: they are alfo an ordinary confequence 
of long-continued coftivenefs, and, during preg- 
nancy, they may be caufed or increafed by the 
derivation of a greater quantity of blood to the 
parts, or by the preflure made upon the veffels 
by the enlarged uterus. When this complaint 
is in a moderate degree, the patient is foon’re- 
lieved by gently purgative and diuretic medi- 

cines; 
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cines; and thofe compofed of fulphur are, in 
this cafe, ufually preferred; though fome phy- 
ficians have fufpected their propriety. Cooling 
applications are alfo advifed, and of thefe the 
beft 1s a weak folution of the cer ujja acetata fre- 
quently renewed. Should the patient be fever- 
ith, or the hemorrhoids much tumefied and_ 
painful, bleeding, in quantities fuited to the 
conftitution and the exigence of the cafe, is ne- 
ceffary; or one or more leeches may be applied 
to thofe which are moft prominent, if they do 
not difcharge fpontaneoufly. Emollient fo-. 
mentations and cataplafms are fometimes pro- 
per. In general, unctuous applications do not 
agree; but ointment of elder flowers, mixed 
with an equal quantity of brown fugar, ora 
{mall quantity of fome lixivial falt, is helehe 
‘im fome cafes, to have done much fervice. 
When the hemorrhoids are'very numerous, and 
tumefied even to {trangulation, immediate re- 
lief may be obtained by firm and gentle preffure, 
between the finger and thumb, of each diftind 
hemorrhoid, till they are all comprefied, and re- 
ducible within the anus, {carce any tumour re- 
maining but the external covering. 


SECTION XII, 


Tue {kin of women with child is often dif- 
coloured in {pots or, Biagahes; efpecially about 
the 
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the neck and face, which, though difagreeable to 
thofe who are folicitous about fuch matters, is 
not otherwife important. Women have fome- 
times alfo a true jaundice, and, whether we at- 
tempt to remove the obftruction to the due 
fecretion of the bile, by emetics, purgatives, or 
deobftruents, as they are called, there appears 
to be no reafon why pregnant women fhould 
not bear their operation, when they are necef- 
fary. Men of difcretion will readily fee the im- 
propriety of giving a medicine, the operation 
of which might be more dangerous than the 
difeafe, which it is intended to cure; and the 
neceffity of accommodating its quantity to the 
{tate of the patient, as w aus as its quality-to the 
difeafe. 


SE °C. 7 450 MAXI: 


WeomeEN with child are chiefly fabjee to 
thofe complaints of the inteftines, which may 
be fuppofed to arife from their inert action; 
but they are fometimes liable to thofe, which 
are occafioned by too much irritability. Yet 
the latter are far lef{s frequent than the former, 
though a tenefmus, a diarrhoea, or dyfenteric 
complaints, may happen at any period of utero- 
geftation. | 

When. thefe affections of the bowels are of 
fuficient confequerce, to require medical at-° 

tendance, 
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tendance, the common mode of treatment is 
equally efficacious and confiftent with the fafety 
of a pregnant woman, as under any other cir- 
cumftances. When there is a feverifh difpo- 
fition, bleeding is proper ; and when there are 
figns of difturbance in the ftomach, from of- 

fenfive humours, or preceding crapulous com- 

plaints, gentle emetics may be given, and the 
repetitions, if neceflary, may be unlimited. If 
there be much pain in the bowels, or frequent 

efforts to go to ftool, with little or infufficient 

evacuations, purgative medicines, of which per- 

haps the beft is the* magnefia vitriolata alone, or 
joined with rhubarb, ought to be given, and 

occafionally repeated, according to the con- 

tinuance of the pain, in any ftage of the difeafe, 

Should the complaint remain after the evacua-_ 
tions, opiates are proper, mixed with fome mild | 
afiringent medicines, as the miffura cretacea 
with tinctura cinnamoni. In fome cafes ipeca- 
cuanha in {mall dofes, not exceeding a grain, or 
even halfa grain, mixed with fome abforbent 
‘powder or two or three*grains of rhubarb, and 
given every fix hours, anfwers the purpofe of 
quieting the difturbance of the bowels, without 
procuring any evacuation. The free and fre- 
quent ufe of opiates is in-‘many of thefe cafes 


indifpenfable. Clyfters, compofed of a decoc- 


* See Cleghorn’s ‘Treatife on the Difeafes of the Ifland of 


Minorca. 
tion 
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tion of linfeed, or of flower and water boiled to 
the confiftence of thin ftarch, or of mutton 
broth, are both comfortable and ufeful; and to — 
any of thefe a few drops of the ticfura opit may 
be occafionally added. 

Tenefmus, and .alfo diarrhoea, are common 
attendants on abortions, of which they are juftly 
efteemed to be fometimes the caufe. In thefe 
cafes it appears, that the exiftence of the irrita- 
tion in the rec/um is unfavourable to the proper 
action of the wferus, and may directly, or by 
confent, become the caufe of abortion. Emetics, 
by relieving the prefent inconvenience, and by 
changing the feat of the irritation, will often 
prevent any ill confequences, but the greateft 
teliance in fuch cafes is to be placed on opium, 
in any of the ufual forms, efpecially in clyfters. 


Sense yb ON RIV G 


Tue ftrangury, which isa frequent inclination 
to void the urine, anda painful difcharge of it in 
{mall quantities, is not an unufual complaint in 
pregnancy, in the early periods of which it 
feems to be occafioned by the confent between 
the uterus and bladder; but, towards the con- 
clufion, by the mere preflure of the enlarged 
uterus. It is fometimes caufed alfo by the re- 
ftraint, which women impofe upon themfelves, 
from motives of delicacy, when they are engaged 

VOL. 1, 4% | in 
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in company. Under any of thefe circumftances 
it always produces much inconvenience, and 
may terminate in a fuppreffion of urine, which, 
when the uterus is of a certain fize, that is, 
about the third month of pregnancy, becomes 
the caufe of its retroverfion. 

For the relief of the {trangury, it is in fome © 
cafes neceffary to bleed, and in all to procure 
{tools by clyfters, or very gentle aperient medi- 
cines. A {mall quantity of oil of almonds, with 
manna, in the common emulfion, and the 
addition of a few grains of nitre, is a commo- 
dious and often an effectual remedy. The 
common’ emulfion with the Spiritus atheris 
nitrofi, or barley-water with gum arabic, may 
be drunk at pleafure ; opiates are alfo frequently 
neceflary. In a fuppreffion of urine the catheter 
muft be introduced; and of the retroverfion. 
of the uterus we have Bia {poken very fully. 
At the latter part of utero-geftation it is 
not-uncommon for women to have an incon- 
_tinence of urine, not perpetually, but occa- 
fionally, when they ftand upright, or make any 
fudden though flight motion, efpecially if they 
have a troublefome cough. As far as either the. 
{trangury or incontinence of urine depend upon 
the preflure of the enlarged uterus, it will only 
be in our power to a them, for the caufe 
muft remain till the time of delivery; and the 
peculiarity of the complaints may be owing to 
the compreffion being cafually made cither upon 
the 
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the neck or fiwedus of the bladder. It is fome 
comfort to women to be informed, and I believe 
the obfervation 1s generally true, that affections ~ 
of this kind are never produced, except in thofe 
cafes, in which the pr eae ion of the child is 
natural. 


SECTION XV. 


Te fluor albus was before mentioned as a 
complaint, to which women were at all times 
liable ; but in pregnancy the difcharge is fome- 
times exceedingly profufe, and has very much 
the appearance, as if it was caufed by, or ac- 
companied with inflammation. It may then 
be occafioned by fome extraordinary fulnefs of 
_the parts adjoining to the wferus, or by more 
“than ufual irritation. It does not appear that 
any bad confequences, either to the mother or 
child, follow this complaint, or that it requires 
any peculiar treatment. Perhaps, by the re- 
jJaxation of thofe parts, which are to be dilated 
at the time of parturition, they may then make 
lefs refiftance ; at leaft it is commonly obferved, 
that women who fuffer much from this fymp- 
tom during pregnancy have eafy labours. It is 
alfo proper to obferve, that, in women who with 
a profufe difcharge are fubject to mifcarriages, 
an injection of the zimcum vitriolatum two or 

an 2 three 
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three times a day, into the vagina, has great. ~ 
power in preventing them. 


wie, SECO NXVL 


No complaint happens more frequently to 
pregnant women than pain in the hips, with 
numbefs of the inferior extremities. This — 
-feems to be occafioned, by the untoward pref- — 
fure made by the enlarged uterus upon the if- 
chiatic nerves, and thofe ea Stall pafs through the 
perforations on the anterior part of the /acrum. 
As it is found to be increafed in certain pofitions 
of the body, efpecially when the patient is ac- ~ 
cuftomed to Hep on one fide, a change of the , 
pofition general ly affords temporary relief. At 
all events: it is not in itfelf of fufficient im- 
portance, to require any medical affiftance, and 
is entirely removed foon after delivery. 

Erratic pains in various parts, efpecially about 
the face, ears, and teeth, fo often occur in preg- 
nancy, as to be thought certain indications of 
that ftate. They are evidently occafioned by 
uterine irritation ; and, although they will fome- 
times be eutee by ether, by folutions of opium, 
or other fuch local applications, or by blifters 
applied behind the ears, yet thefe commonly af- 
ford only temporary rchief, and in fome inftances 
they aggravate the pain. ‘The fame obfervation 
may be made of the cramp, whatever part of 


the 
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the body it may affect. This is a very pertina- 
cious fymptom, and exceedingly COR 
efpecially in the night ; but, being void of dan- 
ger, has too little attention paid toit. In either 
of thefe cafes, rea! benefit is to be obtained only 
by bleeding, and the ufe of fuch means as abate 
irritation. in general, or, that of the uterus in 
particular, fuch as {mall dofes of tic?. opi, of 
the fyrup. papaver. alb. or the infpifiated juice 


of cicuta. 


SECTION: XVIL 


Tue veins of the legs, thighs, and abdomen, 
frequently become varicous in the latter part 
of pregnancy, to fuch a degree, in fome in= 
{tances, as to exhibit a Gana tortuous, anda 
very alarming appearance. Varices, which are 
both Suasiate and enlargements of the veins, 
may be reafonably fuppofed to proceed from the 
preflure of the w/er us prev enting the reflux of 
the blood by the veins; and perhaps they may | 
often be efteemed as confequences of the ge- 
neral fulnefs of the habit. They are ufually 
accompanied with the cramp; but which of | 
thefe is the caufe or effect has been much dif- 
puted. No detriment has been obferved to 
follow this very painful and troublefome com- 
plaint ; but if any thing is required to be done, 


it fhould be with the intention of emptying the 
8 | vateular 
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vafcular fyftem, as moderate bleeding, gentle — 
purging, anda {pare diet. In fome cafes it may 
be judged neceflary to give fupport, by mode- 
rately tight bandage, to the veins of any part 
which are particularly diftended ; or fometimes _ 
to tie the vein above and below the tortuous 
part, but the time of pregnancy is not the moft 
_ eligible for this operation. 


SECTION XVIII. 


[NQUIETUDE and want of fleep are very trou- 
blefome complaints towards the conclufion of 
pregnancy. ‘They are alfo frequently attended 
with flight pains in the region of the wferus, 
hardly to be diftinguifhed from the pains of la- 
bour, and other feveritfh fymptoms. Thefe are 
motft grievous in the night, the patient being 
reftlefs, in fpite of a GBs difpofition to fees 
and obliged to nfe frequently, and expofe herfelf 
to the influence of the cool air; yet, I know not® 
for what reafon, after a fhort rapate at the dawn 
of day fhe appears as much refrefhed, as after the 

moft quiet night. 7 

| Perhaps the confinement of the air of the 

room, and the heat of the bed, may be the im- 

mediate caufes of thefe complaints ; but I have 

generally confidered them as arifing from the 

conftant and f{trenuous demands for nourifhment 

made by the child upon the conftitution of the 
parent; 
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parent: for it is remarkable, that thofe women, 
_ who fuffer moft on this account, though reduced 
in appearance, bring forth lutty eiitdrot and 
have eafy labours. Bat if the Hath has little 
uneafinefs and grows corpulent during preg- 
nancy, the child is generally {mall ; and, if the 
child fhould die before the time of parturition, 
the inquictude entirely ceafes. In the firft cafe 
the abforbing powers of the child feem too {trong 
for the parent; but in the latter the retaining 
powers of the parent are ftronger than the <6 
forbing ones of the child, fo that on the whole 
it appears natural, that women fhould become 
thinner when they are pregnant. 

Nothing affords more effectual relief to pa- 
tients troubled with this inquietude than bleed- 
ing in {mall quantities, with the occafional ufe of 
Ebina: and laxative medicines. Hoffmann's ano- 
dyne liquor, to the quantity of thirty or forty 
drops, given in fome common emulfion, or in 
cold water, every night at bed-time, has been 
found ufeful. Preparations of opium have lit- 
tle effect, unlefs they are given in large qvan- 
tities and often repeated ; but a perfuafion that 
thefe are ultimately injurious to the fas, or to 
the parent, has long deterred me from ufing 
them on thefe occafions, A glafs of cold water 
drunk at bed-time is not a contemptible remedy; 
or a towel dipped in cold water and wrapped 
round the hand, with one corner hanging over 
the edge of the bed, has many times ean fer- 

ed. yiceable 
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viceable in procuring fleep, by leflening the ge- 
neral heat of the body as a conductor, 3 


ShOTTON xT, 


Very few women, even thofe who are on. 
other occafions patient and refolute, pafs through 
the time of utero-geftation without ufing ex- 
preffions, which indicate fome degree of appre- 
henfion for their fafety. This folicitude may 
proceed from the mere dread of what they ex- 
pect to fuffer at the time of labour ; or from re- 
ports inadvertently made of untoward accidents, 
which have happened to fome of their friends 
or acquaintance, who were in the fame pre- 
dicament with themfelves. _ 

It is fufficient, in the firft inftance, to contrive 
amufements for them, or to infpire them with 
confidence, by pointing out the fortunate event 
of the generality of thefe cafes, and to imprefs 
them with favourable fentiments of the {kill and 
good fortune of the perfon, who is appointed to 
attend them. Sometimes, however, this ap- 
prehenfion of danger arifes from another fource, 
and is caufed by uneafy fenfations, which they 
feel, but cannot well defcribe. Then it is really 
a fymptom of difeafe, and may be ranked with 

the terror, which attends the commencement of 
fome dangerous difeafes, of which it is one of 
the worft indications. Inftead of confidering it as 
. an 
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an hyfteric affection not worthy of regard, we 
fhall find, on inquiry, that the patient has fome 
degree of fever; as increafed heat, a white tongue 
and a quick pulfe, and frequently a fixed pain 
in fome part of the abdomen; or peripneumonic 
fymptoms; or fome marks of local or general 
difturbance in the habit, though not in a degree 
fufficient to denote any particular difeafe. By 
bleeding in {mall quantities, by cooling or ap- 
propriate medicines, by repofe and a well-regu- 
lated diet, both the fenfation and the apprehen- 
fion may be removed before the time of delivery, 
and a happy recovery from childbed enfured. If, 
however, the complaint be not properly confider- 
ed, but flighted or ridiculed merely as lownefs of 
fpirits, the event may. prove unfavourable ; and 
on the recollection of the circumiftances there 
may be room to lament that 1t was mifcon- 


ftrued or difregarded. 


SECTION Xx, 


Tue functions of the brain are often difturb- 
ed in the time of pregnancy, by which head- 
achs, drowfinefs, and vertiginous complaints, 
are occafioned; and fometimes pregnant wo- 
men have a true hemiplegia, as well as many 
other nervous fymptoms. Thefe have ufually 
been afcribed to a fulnefs of blood in the veffels 
of the brain, caufed by an obftruction to its de- 

| fcent 


\ 
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{cent into the inferior extremities, by the com- 
preffion of the enlarged uterus. But thete do 
not more commonly happen to thofe women, 
who are of full habits of body, than to thofe whe 
are of different conftitutions, and if that was the 
caufe, the effect muft be pretty generally pro- 
duced when women have arrived to a certain 
time of pregnancy. The palfy is always pre- 
ceded by fuch fymptoms as indicate an uncom- 
mion degree of uterine irritation, on which it is © 
reafonable to confider it may depend; more 
- efpecially as, though relieved, it is never cured 
during pregnancy, and fcarcely ever fails to 
leave the patient perfectly free foon after de-— 
livery, as has been proved in a variety of cafes. 
The blood of thofe wonaen who become 
paralytic whilft they are pregnant, is always 
found to have the fame appearance as in the 
-moft inflammatory difeafes; and the other 
fymptoms indicate the like difpofition. fie 1s 
not therefore furprifing, that heating and ftimu- | 
lating medicines are obferved to nee the 
complaint; or that it fhould be relieved by 
bleeding, by gentle purging, by a cooling regi- 
men, and by fuch means as abate uterine irri- 
tation ; not regarding the palfy as an idiopathic 
difeafe, but as a fymptom occafioned by preg- 
nancy. 


SECTION 
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S.E-€ Ty] ON XX, 


Ir was before obferved, that anafarcous {well- 
ings of the inferior extremities often occurred 
in pregnancy, and that thofe fometimes ex- 

tended to the groins and fides of the abdomen, 
and in fome cafes to the external parts of gene- 
yation, which become extremely painful, and 
tumefied to fuch a degree, that the patient is 
unable to walk without much inconvenience. 
‘They appear to be occafioned in fome inftances 
by too much, and in others by too little, exercife; 
but more frequently by the prefilure made By 

the uterus upon thofe lymphatic veffels, which 
are intended to drain the fluids from the inferior 
extremities. They have fometimes been un- 
juttly fuppofed to indicate fuch a general hy- 
dropic tendency as might deter us from bleed- 
ing the patient, even in circumftances which 
outa ot ane demand it. 

But in many of thofe abdominal complaints, 
which occur in pregnancy, 1t has been obferved, 
that the patient was fenfible of much relief 
when the legs begin to fwell; fo that in fome 
cafes this fwelling 2) be efteemed as a critical 
depofition upon the’ inferior extremities of fome- 
thing fuperfluous or injurious to the confti- 
tution. Of the particular treatment which this 
complaint may require we have before fpoken. 


SECTION 
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SECTION XXIL 


Tuere have been a few inftances of women 
with child who have had a true a/cites; and thofe 
who have an afcites fometimes become pregnant. 
Some cafes are recorded, and many reported, 
in which the mode of treatment enjoined has 
been founded on an erroneous opinion of thefe 
two fituations; thatis, of a dropfy being muif- 
taken for pregnancy, and pregnancy for a dropfy. 
The former is not productive of mifchief in any 
other way, than by delaying the ufe of fuch 
means as might be confidered likely to cure the 
difeafe if Sattalites in its early ftate. But 
the confequences of the fecond error have been 
deplorable. For, if any active remedies are ufed - 
on the prefumption of a dropfy, the child will 
of necefflity be often deftroyed, and an abortion 
or premature labour occafioned ; and when the 
operation of the paracentefis has been performed, 
it hath been known to prove fatal to the mother 
and child, and it always reflects great difcredit 
both upon the operator and profeffion, It, 
therefore, feems neceflary, to eftablith this gene- 
ral rule, that no woman, at a time of life, or 
under circumftances which, in the moft diftant 
manner, fubject her to a fufpicion of preg- 
nancy, fhould ever be tapped, or otherwife 


treated for a dropfy, till by examination per 
vagina, 
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vaginam, or by waiting a due time, we are con- 
yinced that fhe is not pregnant; even though 
fhe may have before undergone the operation. 
It has been faid, but whether upon fufficient 
authority I know not, that a dropfy has fome- 
times been cured by pregnancy or parturition. 


SC Nae ee 


THE manner in which the abdomen is dif- 
tended, with the deeree of its diftention at dif- 
ferent periods of pregnancy, has already been 
defcribed. This generally appears to be uni- 
form, though often on one fide more than the 
other; and fometimes there are partial diften- 
tions, which are popularly attributed to the 
head, elbow, or fome other limb of the child, 
originally placed, or accidentally moved, out of 
the common fituation. It appears, that this opi- 
nion cannot poffibly be true, unlefs we prefume, 
that there is at the fame time a partial diften- 
tion of the wrerus, which could fcarcely happen 
without fome important and dangerous. confe- 

uences. As this cafe moft frequently happens 
when the abdomen is enormoufly diftended, and 
as it has all the appearance of a ventral ernia, 
it is more probable, that it is occafioned by the 
{tarting of fome of the abdominal mufcles, or 
the partial yielding of the integuments, or by 
an occafional fpafm of the wrerus. But the ex- 
planation 
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planation of the cafe is of lefs importance, as 
it neither requires nor admits of any affiftance, 
either before or at the time of labour, and dif- 
appears before, or almoft immediately after de- 
livery. | ; 

From the great diftention of the abdomen, 
efpecially in corpulent women, an umbilical 
hernia is very. frequently occafioned, which, de- 
pending wholly upon the degree of diftention, 
does not admit of any relief before the patient 
is delivered ; when the elaftic trufs, fuited to the 
fize and form of the hernia, feems a more eafy 
and effectual remedy, than any inftrument of 
the kind which has hitherto been recommended, 
though fome prefer a piece of ivory, formed like 
a fection of a globe, and fixed upon the part by 
adhefive plaifter or any of the ufual bandages. 
This feems to be the only kind of hernia pro- 
duced by, or which remains during pregnancy; 
for, unlefs the other kinds adhere to the fac in 
which they are contained, temporary relief is 
afforded by that afcent and fupport of the 
inteftines, which neceflarily follows the enlarge- 
ment of the wferus. 


SECTION XXIV. 


Iw fome cafes the whole abdomen is diftended ~ 
beyond what it is able to bear without incon- 
venience; the {kin becomes inflamed, and fome- 
‘times cracks, fo that there is a little oozing from 
various 
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various parts. ‘The true fkin alfo cracks when 
the outfide is not altered, by which there re- 
mains upon the integuments of the abdomen of 
women, who have had children, a number 
of {mall cicatrices, as if the parts had been 
fearified, or there had been flight longitudinal 
ulcerations. : 

For the eafe, both of the diftention and con- 
fequent forenefs, fome unctuous applications 
fhould be rubbed over the abdomen every night 
at bed-time. The ointment commonly recom- 
mended for this purpofe is compofed of rendered 
veal fat beaten up with a {mall quantity of rofe 
water. 

By the extreme diftention of the mufcles of 
the abdomen thefe are often the feat of pain 
during pregnancy, efpecially at their infertions; 
and it requires {ome attention to diftinguith this 
from the pain which may arife from affec- 
tions of the /ymphy/fis of the offa pubis. When 
the weight of the abdomen in pregnant women 
is very great, and weakly fupported by the in- 
teguments, it becomes pendulous, and occafions 
to the patient much pain and difficulty in 
walking, and many other inconveniencies. It 
is then of fervice, by a napkin or broad ban- 
dage, fuited to the purpofe, pafled round the 
lower part and middle of the abdomen, to fupport 
it with a moderate degree of firmnefs, and then 
by a fcapulary to fling the depending weight 
ever the fhoulders, by which the patient will 

: . be 
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be enabled to move and walk about with in- 
finitely lefs trouble, and any inconvenience 
thence arifing will be prevented or removed. 


SEC TION XxXV; 

InsTaANcEs fometimes, occur of pregnant 
women being affected with the venereal difeafe: 
and we have generally been advifed to follow a 
mode of treatment, by which the difeafe was not 
intended to be perfectly cured, but moderated 
and reftrained from further progrefs; leaving 
the abfolute cure to be completed, when the 
patient was recovered from the ftate of child- 
bed. This method of proceeding has been re- 
commended, on the prefutmption that dangerous 
confequences would refult either to the mother 
or child, if a quantity of quickfilver was ufed, 
during pregnancy, fufficient to root out the 
difeafe effectually from the conftitution. If the 
patient has a gonorr/ea, there 1s clearly nothing 
in the medicines prefcribed, or in the treat- 
ment, which can prove hurtful to either at the 
time of utero-geftation. But if there fhould be a 
confirmed /ues, as frictions with unguentum hy- 
drargyrt properly inftituted and purfued, which, 
as it was one of the firft, 1s yet acknowledg- 
ed to be the moft efficacious remedy ; or if equal 
or greater confidence 1s placed in them than in 
any preparation of quickfilver internally given ; 

it 
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it is, reafonable to think, and the opinion is con- 
firmed by experience, that women might at any 
time of pregnancy go through a due courfe of 
them with perfect fafety. It isfcarcely neceffary to 
obferve, that medicines compofed of quickfilver, 
whether internally given or externally applied, 
are not at this time ufed witha view to pro- 
mote a falivation, or any other profufe evacua- 
tion, but with the intention of filling the habit 
with that medicine, and retaining it as long as 
it is thought neceflary for the extinction of the 
difeafe. The utility and propriety of this prac- 
tice is allowed by thofe, who differ widely in 
their explanations of the mode in which quick- 
filver is fuppofed to operate. I may be per- 
mitted to obferve, that the principal caufes of 
the failure of this medicine to anfwer our pur- 
pofe of perfectly curing the /ues are, either the 
hurry with which it 1s at firft ufed, or a con- 
clufion often, though erroneoufly, made, that the 
difappearance of the fymptoms is a proof of a 
perfect cure of the difeafe ; whereas it fre- 
quently happens, that, if the frictions are not 
continued many days, or even feveral weeks, or, 
in fome cafes, perhaps, months, after all the 
fymptoms are gone, there will in a fhort time 
be new appearances, which prove the return or 
exiftence of the difeafe. _ | 

It has been fuppofed, that a child born of an 
infected parent could not at the time of birth 
be exempt from infection, and that the Virus 
would be fo intermixed with its frame that 
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there would fcarcely be a poffibility of exter- 
minating it. This is at leaft a very dubious 
point; becaufe it has happened to every perfon 
engaged in practice in a city or large town, to 
attend patients of this deletions who have 
neverthelefs brought forth children which were 
perfectly healthy. I do not recolle& one deci- 
five inftance of a child born with any fymptoms 
of the venereal difeafe upon it ; and the contrary, 
I am perfuaded, is often faipeaed from a know- 
ledge of circumftances, which give rife to the 
fufpicion, exclufive of the fymptoms; though it 
mutt be allowed, that a child has a Meaatid of 
receiving the infection in the aé& of parturition, 
by abforbing the virus in its paflage over ul- 
cerated furfaces. But, with regard to the firft 
opinion, it may perhaps be jyuftifiable to reafon 
in this manner. If the infection is received, it 
muft be at the time of conception, or after- 
wards. If the prolific particles, whether in the 
male or female, were mixed with the venereal 
virus, the prolific properties would by fuch 
mixture be deftroyed; but if conception were 
previous to the infeGion: there feems to be no 
way in which the latter could be communicated 
to the child already conceived, all immediate 
intercourfe being fecluded by the perfect clofure 
of the os ztert. 

Children brought forth by parents infected 
with the venereal difeafe will often be born 
dead ; but this event may ee a be imputed 
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with more propriety to the feverity of the means 
ufed for the extirpation of the difeafe, than to 
the difeafe itfelt. 


SECTION XXVI 


WHEN pregnant women have the {mall-pox, 
there is much difference in the opinions en- 
tertained of the poffibility of the child being 
infected. Some have contended that, if. the 
mother has this difeafe, the child could not 
efcape; whilft others are perfuaded, that the 
child could not, according to the laws of the 
animal economy, receive this difeafe. Cafes are 
recorded by various writers in confirmation of 
both the opinions; and many inftances have 
been communicated to me by men of integrity 
and attention, with the view of deciding this 
point; but the cafes are contradictory to each 
other, and therefore prevent any prefent decifion 
upon the fubject. When, by the multiplica- 
tion of well-attefted fads, our knowledge 18 
extended and correéed, fhould it be proved, 
that the variolous infection is generally received 
by the fetus in utero, if the parent has the dif- 
eafe when fhe is pregnant, we may then con- 
fider whether the knowledge of the fad can be 
turned to any practical advantage ™*. 


* Mauriceau fays, that he himfelf was born with the {mall- 
"ax upon him: 
) Lee Is 
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It is an opinion almoft univerfally received, 
that, if a woman with child fhould have the 
fmall-pox, and mifcarry ; or, if at the full time 
her labour fhould come on during the con- 
tinuance of the difeafe; it would neceffarily 
prove fatal to the mother. The event has too 
_often proved the truth of this obfervation; yet, 
it will probably ftand upon more juft abrir if 
it be {tated in this manner. Should the attack 
of the difeafe be violent, and the eruptive fever 
run very high, patients may and have often 
efcaped the danger, at any period of utero-gefta- 
tion, though the child were then expelled. 
But if a woman paffes the time of the eruptive 
fever, and labour or a tendency to mifcarry 
fhould come on towards the crifis of the difeafe, 
as far as my obfervation enables me to fpeak, 
fhe will then certainly dic. She dies, in truth, 
- not becaufe fhe mifearries or brings forth a child, 
but fhe mifcarries or falls into labour becaufe 
fhe is already in a dying or very dangerous ftate, 
and by thofe circumftances the danger is in- 
finitely increafed. | 

When other difeafes occur in pregnancy, the 
treatment to be direéted mutt be fuch as the 
particular difeafe may require, making due 
dHowances for that ftate, by not prefcribing any 
violent means, unlefs the immediate fafety of 
the patient may render them abfolutely necef- 
fary. Every morbid alteration of importance 
which happens during pregnancy fuperfedes, if 
“* i we 
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we may be allowed the expreflion, all the 
changes which depend upon that ftate; and 
whoever aims to eftablifh the character of a 
fuccefsful practitioner in midwifery muft pay at- 
tention to the health of his patients when they 
are pregnant. If there be no difeafe, or difpo- 
fition to it, the procefs of a labour is generally 
uniform and fafe. If any difpofition to difeafe 
fhould exift at that time, the labour may be ren- 
dered irregular and dangerous, or the immediate 
caufe of fome difeafe peculiar to the child-bear- 
ing ftate, not by giving, but by diverting fuch 
difpofition to fome part rendered by parturition 
more fufceptible of its influence. 


U 3 CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VIL 


SECTION Ff. 


ON UTERO-GESTATION. 


lr was formerly aflerted and believed, that the 
proper fituation of the child in the uterus, in the 
early months of pregnancy, was fedentary; with 
the breech refting at the fuperior aperture 
of the pelvis, and the fore-parts of the child 
turned exactly to the abdomen of the mother. 
At or towards the time of parturition it was 
thought that the child, partly by the increafed 
weight of the head, but chiefly by its own in- 
{tinct and powers, made a revolution, and turn- 
ed with its head downwards, in fuch a manner 
that the vertex was placed to the pubes, and the 
face to the facrum. In this pofition it was fup- 
pofed to pafs through the pe/vis. This change 
was called prefenting to the birth, of which it 
was judged to be the fignal ; and, from the terms 
ufed in different languages to exprefs the change, 
the opinion feems to have been univerfal. By 
the examination of women who have died at 
different periods of utero-geftation, or in the 
act of child-birth, it is now afcertained, that fuch 
as is the fituation of the child in the early part 
of pregnancy: fuch it will be at the time of la- 
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bour, unlefs, which can very rarely happen, the 
pofition be altered by fome accidental violence. 
Perhaps this opinion of the ancients was not 
founded on obfervation, but on the prefumption 
that fatal confequences would refult from the 
continuance of the fefus with its head downwards 
for nine months. They did not know, that 
there was a circulation of the blood; and of 
courfe were ignorant that an order of veffels 
exifted in the body, efpecially calculated, by 
preferving a particular communication between 
different parts, to prevent any injury to the fatus, 
either from its confinement or fituation. 

The natutal pofition of the fetus in the 
uterus is fuch as to occupy the leatt potlible 
fpace, fo that the leaft poffible inconvenience 
is occafioned to the parent, yet with the utmoit 
eafe to its own body and limbs*, In the pofi- 
tions which are efteemed natural there 1s an 
endicfs variety, but they are moft commonly 
after this mannert. The knees are drawn up 
to the belly, the legs are reflected backwards, 
the feet crofled, and lying clofe to the breech; 


%* Quafi in feipfum totus conglobatus —Fabric. ab Aqua- 
pendente. 

+ Addu€tis ad abdomen genibus, flexis retrorfum cruribus, 
pedibus decuffatis, manibufque furfum ad caput fublatis, qua- 
rum alteram, ciréa tempora vel auriculas, alteram ad genam 
detinet; fpina in orbem flectitur, caput ad genua incurvato 
collo propendet; tali membrorum fitu, qualem in foino per 
quietem queerimus.— Harv. Exercitat de Partu. 
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the elbows are in contact with its fides, and 
the hands turned up to its head, one of which 
is often placed upon the cheek or ear. The 
{pine is incurvated, and the neck being bowed, 
the chin refts upon its knees. There is that 
inflexion of the body into which we {pon- 
taneoutly fall when we feek repofe ; and as it is 
our pofition before we are born, it is that alfo 
to which we have an inclination in the décre- 
pitude of old age. gis, 

The fituation of a child, prefenting naturally, 
is with the head downwards, refting upon the 
ofa pubis, with one fide of the head towards the 
abdomen of the mother, and the other towards 
the facrum, or in a {mall degree diagonally. 
The bulk of the body. of the child is net placed 
again{t the {pine, but on one fide, moft com- 
monly on the right, and the limbs turned to- 
wards the left, fo that the abdomen of a woman 
with child is, in general, evidently diftended 
_more on one fide than the other. When this 
circumftance, though a neceflary confequence 
of the proper fituation of the child, is obferved,. 
a fufpicion, wholly groundlefs, is often enter- 
tained, that its prefentation at the time of birth 
will be unnatural. A {mall degree of perma- 
nent enlargement may afterwards be perceived 
on that fide on which the child has refted, in 
which alfo, for fome time after delivery, the 
mother is fubject to pains refembling thofe which 
are confidered as rheumatic. 

) | SECTION 
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Oo Cela l ON: Tt. 


THE term of utero-geftation is different in 
every Clafs of animals, and the diverfity has 
been attributed to the nature and properties of 
the parents or the offspring. Thofe, who were 
of opinion that it depended upon the parent, 
fought for the reafon in the ftructure or confti- 
tution of the uferus, the heat or coldnefs, drynefs 
or moifture of which, according to the doctrines 
of the old philofophy, were fuppofed to be the 
caufes of the varicties: yet, if the term depend- 
ed upon thefe, 1t would then remain to be prov- 
ed, how it happened that one form or conftitu- 
tion was capable of bearing diftention longer 
than the other. Thofe, who imputed the time 
of the event to the offspring, affigned to them 
the fame properties. It feems to have been ge- 
nerally believed, that, by the long or fhort con- 
tinuance of the fetusin the uferus, the future 
fize, duration, and qualities, of different animals 
were influenced; and that thefe were moft per- 
fect and permanent in thofe animals which had 
the longeft period of utero- geftation. It was alfo. 
thought, and perhaps with obese that the longer 
the time of utero-geftation, the longer the ani-. 
mals were before they came to full ¢ crea: - and 
that on this depended their continuance in the 
mature ftate, without any natural tendency to 
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decay, one period of exiftence regulating ano- 
ther**. In oviparous animals the time of incu- 
bation neceffary for the production of their young 
is not altered. by the qualities of the bird by 
which it is incubated, but follows its genuine 
nature; as in a hen’s egg incubated by a duck. 
This favours the opinion that the term 1s guid- 
ed by the offspring, but it is by no means deci- 
five: for the circumftances relating to the birth 
of oviparous and viviparous animals, though they 
may illuftrate each other, cannot, with any in- 
telligence, be compared, before the ¢g¢¢g is ex- 
pelled. ; 
If the time of utero- -geftation be not inter- 
rupted by accidental caufes, it proceeds in all 
animals with great, though not with exact re- 
gularity, as is proved by thofe who are employ- 
ed in breeding cattle, by whom a correct ac- 
count Is ufually preferved., But ; in the human 
fpecies there was fuppofed to be a confiderable 
latitude in this refpect, and examples have been 
recorded with great confidence, by grave wri- 
ters, of, Bi ations born after aterm much exceed- 
ing the.common, and of others after a term far 
fhort of it, which were neverthelefs in a perfect 
ftate. This opinion hath alfo been countenanc- 
éd to a certain degree by the laws or cuftoms 
eftablifhed in different countries}. 
*® See Lord Bacon’s Ai ifior. Natural, 
+ Spigelius Ulpianum juris confulrum immerito reprehen- 
dit, quod poft decimum menfem editum neminem, ad legiti- 


mam hereditatem admiferit.— Alarv. Exercitat. de Partu. 
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The common time of utero-geftation in wo- 
men is forty weeks, or nine calendar months; 
and fome men of ability and candour have been 
perfuaded, that it is poflible for them to proceed 
as far as ten calendar months. By the laws of this 
country the term is not precifely limited; fo 
that if any cafe fhould occur, in which this mat- 
ter might be litigated, the decifion would rather 
depend upon the circumftances, or upon the 
confidence placed in the teftimonies of the me- 
dical witnefles, than upon any proof or convic- 
tion of the nature of the thing to be decided. 

There muft in general be much difficulty in 
determining with abfolute precifion the time of 
utero- gefation in individual women. But I 
have met with feveral initances of thofe who, 
from particular contingencies, fuch as the ca- 
fual intercourfe with their hufbands, or their 
return to, or abfence from them, for a pars 
ticular time, have been able to tell exactly when 
they became pregnant ; and none of thefe have 
exceeded forty weeks. I am therefore perfuad+ 
ed, that the term of utero-geftation is as accu- 
rately limited in women asin animals. Ido not 
mean that it is completed to a minute or an 
hour, as has been furmifed, becaufe the birth of 
the child may be delayed bya multiplicity of 
accidents. But parturition will be accomplifh- 
ed, or the parturient difpofition will take place, 
before or at the expiration of forty weeks from 
the time of conception. Nor does it feem rea- 
fonable that a law of nature, whichis not alter- 
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ed by the differences of age, by the diet, by the 
extremes of climates, by the feverities of flavery 
or the indulgencies of luxury, fhould be chang- 
ed by circumftances of lefs importance. 

But the examples of women who have brought 
forth their children apparently in a perfect ftate, 
and. of a proper: fize, before the full time of 
“pregnancy, are innumerable. As there is no 
mark in the external appearance, or internal 
conformation, which enables us to determine 
with _precifion whether a child has remained 
in the uéerus its full time, this mutt continue 
doubtful, except as far as we are able to judge by 
the general probability, or by the fize of the 
child. So many accidents occur, which may 
give to the uterus its difpofition to expel the 
child, that its premature expulfion can never be 
the occafion of furprife; not to mention, that 
theresis in, particular women a fpecific time, 
as the thirty-feventh or thirty- eighth week, be- 
yond which they never pafs in many fuccerding 
labours.’ &:<. 

-> ‘Phough it fhould be allowed that the natutal 
term of pregnancy in women 1s forty wecks, 
there will be fome difficulty in making the cal- 
culation. The difappearance of the menj/es 1s 
ufually the firft.change, which occafions a fuf- 
picion of pregnancy; and might therefore be 
e{teemed the era, from which we are to date its 
commencement. But, though women are 
more apt to conceive foon atter than juft before 
menftruation, they may become pregnant at any 

part 
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part of the time between the two periods, when 
they did, and when they were expected to men- 
{truate. In order to avoid any great error it is 
cuftomary therefore to take the middle time, 
and to reckon forty-two weeks from the laft act 
of mentftruation, by which method, if we are 
rightly inftructed, we may avoid any egregious 
miftake. | 

Women who give fuck, and who do not 
menftruate, fometimes become pregnant, and 
having no alteration by which they can make 
any reckoning of the time of their delivery, all 
is left to conjecture. But there is ufually, in 
thefe cafes, a fhort and imperfect menftruation, 
which denotes the time when the wferus was in 
a ftate fitted for conception. Some women alfo 
have conceived, who never did menftruate re- 
gularly, or in whom menftruation had been in- 
terrupted for many months. We can then only 
- judge of the time when they conceived, by fuch 
fymptoms and appearances as fhewed that they 
had acquired the difpofition to menftruate, and 
would have menftruated if they had not con- 
ceived. All calculations founded on the time of 
quickening, the fize of the patient, and the like 
circumftances, amounting only to conjecture, 
mutt be very lable to miftake. 

- Some inconveniences are produced by at- 
tempts to make exact reckonings for pregnant 
women ; for, when the time fixed for their de- 
livery is paft, the error creates much folicitude 
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and impatience. When therefore it is. neceffary 
to give an opimion on this fubject, it is better to 
mention fome time beyond that which we really 
fuppofe ; or, on the whole, it would perhaps be 
better, that labour fhould always come on un- 


expectedly. 


SECTION IIL 


Ar the expiration of forty weeks the procefs 
of labour commenceth; and various opinions 
have been given with a view_of explaining its 
caufes. Of thefe opinions, which have been 
fuppofed to conftitute a very important part of 
obftetric knowledge, we fhould not be ignorant, 
as it appears that the practice of midwifery has 
really been very much influenced by them. ) 

It was-faid by all the ancient writers, that a 
child was born by its own efforts, which it was 
incited to make by the neceflity it felt of breath- 
ing cool air, for the purpofe of moderating that 
heat which was generated by its long confine- 
ment in the w/erus; or by the want of nourifh- 
ment, the fources of which failed, or were be- 
come depraved ;. or by the acrimony of the me- 
conium and humours of its own bedy. By fome. 
the caufe affigned for the exertions of the frtus 
was the want of room for its further growth 
and enlargement; and that by its efforts it, 
ef{caped out of the wierus, as out of a prifon in’ 
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which it had been conftrained. By others it 
was prefumed, that there was fome analogy be+ 
tween the ripenefs and falling of fruit, and the 
perfection and birth of a child. The peculiar 
caufe was unimportant, but, from a general per- 
fuafion of the principle, it was prefumed, that 
the eafe or difficulty with which labours were 
completed, depended upon the ftrength or ac- 
tivity of the child. Another conclufion certainly 
followed: when the child was feeble the labour 
mutt neceflarily be flow; and in cafes of unufual 
difficulty we might be afiured, that the child was 
dead, or could not poffibly be faved. Of courfe, 
whenever the affiftance of art was required, there 
was no occafion to regard the child, the exuft- 
ence of the difficulty proving the death or im- 
poffibility of preferving the child. If we had 
no other circumftance, by which the practice of 
the ancients could be compared with that of the | 
moderns, this alone would decide in favour of 
the latter. Many expreflions are, however,in ufe 
at the prefent time, which are founded on this 
opinion of the ancients; and it 1s not clear, that 
‘ practice is not, in fome inftances, yet influenc- 
ed by it. 

No facét is more inconteftably proved, than 
that a dead child, even though it may have be-. 
come putrid, is commonly. born after a labour 
as regular and natural in every part of the pro- 
cefg as a living one; and that children, after la- 
bours accomplithed with the moit extreme dif- 
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ficulty, will often be born not only living, but in 
perfect health. There muft then, be fome other 
principle. of birth befides the efforts of the child, 
which in fact appears to be wholly paffive. 

It was by later writers fuppofed, that the child | 
was expelled by the action of the uterus, aided 
by that of the diaphragm and abdominal muf- 
cles. This doctrine, which | believe was firft ad- 
vanced by Fabricius ab Aquapendente*, 1s the 
bafis of all the modern improvements in the 
practice of midwifery; and it is fo indifputably 
proved, by the occurrences both in natural and 
difficult labours, that its truth is now almoft uni- 
verfally admitted. 

Ingenious men were not ene with the 
obfervation of the fact, but they endeavoured to 
difcover the principle of the action of the wterus, 
and to affign reafons for its coming on at a par- 
ticular time. It was furmifed that this expul- 
fatory action of the wferus depended upon its- 
form or ftructure, or its inability to bear further 
diftention ; or upon its heat or coldnefs, drynefs 
or moifture ; or upon the diftinction of its muf- 
cular fibres, which were faid to be arranged in 
a peculiar direction; or to the effort to-men- 
‘{truate when the veffels of the wferus were inca- 
pable of containing a greater quantity of blood 
than was already collected in them. Of thefe 


be Sinut expultrix uteri facultas Shei, infargit, et exci- 
tatur.—See Cap. Ixxxvi. 
| and 
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and many other opinions it would be ufelefs to 
debate ; but, as all viviparous animals bring forth 
their young at regularly {tated times, and by 
procefles generally alike, it would not be judg- 
ing according to any philofophical rule, to attri- 
bute as the immediate caufe of parturition, or of 
parturition at any certain time, a circumftance 
peculiar to any individual clafs of animals. 

The opinions of men upon the fame fubject 
are often in direct oppofition to each other: and 
fome; fearful that truth: is not to be found in 
either extreme, have fteered a middle courfe be-. 
tween the doctrine of the ancients and moderns. 
Thefe have fuppofed that child-birth is not 
completed folely by the efforts of the child, or. 
by thofe of the parent, but by the conjunction 
of their efforts. Of this opinion, which parti- 
cipates of the error of the ancients, there have 
been few fupporters: and the arguments in its 
favour have been drawn from obfervationg made 
inthe firft inftance on vegetables and oviparous 
animals: How far the diltaveey of the particular 
caufe of the birth of a child might lead to the 
improvement of practice it is impoHiBle to de- 
termine. ‘he knowledge of the fact, that chil- 
dren are expelled, has evidently been productive 
of much advantage; but the attempts to invef- 
tigate the caufe do not give us more fatisfac- 
tion than old Avicenna, who, with great hu- 
mility and devotion, fays, “ At the appointed 

Voz. I. Bes ok time, 
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time, labour comes on by the command of 


- God,” 
SEC T:1LON, IV. 


Ir was before obferved, that pregnancy and 
parturition have ufually been mentioned as dif- 
tinct operations of the conftitution. But it feems 
better. to confider every change in the animal 
economy, from the time of conception to the 
birth of the child, as forming a fingle procefs, 
confifting of feveral parts, each perfect in itfelf, 
and at the fame time a caufe of fome fubfequent 
change, neceflary for the completion of the 
whole; and, though there is no precife line to 
the different parts of this procefs, they, readily 
admit.of diftinctions, by which they are more 
eafily comprehended, and more. expeditioufly 
and, accurately defcribed. ‘Thus, previous to 
the act of parturition, many changes take: place 
in the conftitution, which indicate its approach; 
and thefe have been. called the pre-difpofing 
figns of labour. The time of their appearance 
is different, being in fome women feveral weeks, 
and in others only a few days, before the com- 
mencement of labour: but they univerfally take 
place, unlefs the labour be precipitated by fome 
accidental influence: and the more perfeétly 
thefe changes are made, and the longer the time 
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of their preceding the labour, the more natural 
and kindly will the procefs generally be. 

There is, firft, a SS fubfidence of the 
fundus of the uterus, and whole abdomen, fo that 
women often appear, and really are, lefs in the 
ninth than in the eighth month of pregnancy. 
This is a good indication, becaufe it fhews that 
the fundus and all the other parts of the uterus 
are difpofed to act; and on the equality of this 
difpofition the etficacy of its action will very 
much depend. When there is none, or but 
little, fubfidence of the abdomen, and the patient 
complains, even in the time of labour, that the 
child is very high, it 1s always unfavourable; be- 
ing a proof that the fumdus of the uterus is in an 
inactive ftate, or acting improperly. 

There is, fecondly, a difcharge of mucus from 
the vagina, which in the beginning is of the 
kind often obferved irfithe fluor albus ; that is, a 
mere augmentation of the (ibtctiol from the 
glands of the vagina and neighbouring parts; 
but, by a gradual valeeraeiunl in NAHE erie it 
becomes extremely vifcid and tenacious. This is 
very remarkable in fome animals whofe bodies 
are expofed to view, efpecially in cows; and it 
is a fign that the parts concerned in parturition 
are in a ftate difpofed to dilate, which difpofi- 
tion is farther improved by the difcharge. 

Thirdly, In early pregnancy the external parts 
of generation are in a natural ftate, or at fome 
periods rather more contracted than ufual: but 
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when the time of labour approaches there is a 
gradual enlargement and relaxation of them, 
with fome degree of protrufion. ©This change 
alfo is to be obferved in animals only ; but, from 
their complaints, and the reprefentation of their 
feelings towards the conclufion of pregnancy, 
there is every reafon to believe, that a , fimilar 
change takes place in women. 

Fourthly, It was. obferved iat se breafts 
very readily and generally fympathize with the 
uterus in all its affections, and particularly that 
they are enlarged immediately after conception. 
There is alfo a gradual change in them from 
that time to the approach of labour, when they 
are perfectly fitted for the fecretion of milk ; 
which, when fecreted in a more mature ftate, 
or in an increafed quantity, may be efteemed a 
fign that the time of labour is drawing. near. 
Some .animals, the pecora for inftance, though 
the quantity of milk has gradually declined, have 
continued to give fuck during pregnancy, with- 
out any apparent alteration in the quality of 
their milk, till they approached the time of par- 
turition, when it was found to be much chang- : 

edjin its confiftence, colour, and properties, a 
new, mode of fecretion being evidently efta- 
blithed. 

Fifthly, by the infertion ‘and dimaieinn of 
the facro- {ciatic ligaments the principal firm- 
nefs is given to hes connexion of the bones of 
the “pelvis Ain animals not with young thefe 
ligaments 


ae 
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ligaments are very {trong and rigid, and make 
a refiftance to any external preffure almoft as 
firmly as if they were offified. But when the 
time of parturition is at hand their ftrength and 
rigidity gradually decline, and they feel {carcely 
more firm than a duplicature of the fkin. In 
confequence of this relaxation of the ligaments, 
animals change their manner of walking, by 
projecting the weight of the body on each fide 
alternately, rather than by advancing the feet. 
There is fuch an appearance as juftifies the ufe 
of the popular expreffion ; for they literally feem 
falling in pieces. Yn women thefe changes can- 
not be fo well obferved; but there are many 
reafons to be drawn from their manner of 
walking, and from their reprefentations, which 
would induce us to believe, that fimilar ones 
take place in them as well as in animals*. 
Sixthly, All animals, wild or dometticated, 
affiduoufly endeavour to provide a fafe and com- 
fortable habitation for their young, when the 
time of bringing them forth draws neart. The 
actions of mankind are always attributed to, and 
ufually proceed from, more dignified and com- 


* Sacri et peGtinis offium cum coxendice copula, que fit 
per fynchondrofin, adeo emollitur et folvitur, ut dicta offa 
facile exeunti foetui cedant, et hiantia regionem totam hypo- 
gaftricam ampliorem reddant. — Harv. Exercitat. de Partu. 

+ Accedente pariendi tempeftate ad folita loca revertantur: 
ut {tabula vel nidos:fuos tuto,extruant, ubi foetus. pariant, 
foveant, alantque.—Harv. Exercitat. de Partu. 
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mendable principles than thofe of animals. But 
in many natural actions, which are too powerful 
to be controlled, or not without great difficulty, 
by inftructions, manners, or cuftoms, they may 
often be obferved to act inftintively; and this 1s 
in no cafe more remarkable than in fuch actions 
as relate to child-bearing and to children. From 
inftin@, therefore, and not reafon, it may be 
prefumed, the chofen and favourite employ- 
ments of pregnant women are thofe, which 
in fome way or degree relate to the ‘expect- 
ed bleffing; and an unufual folicitude about 
the preparation of fuch things as may be ne- 
ceflary or convenient to the child, in the ad- 
vanced ftate of pregnancy, may be confidered 
asa fign, that the time of labour is approaching. 


S'E © FIONN. 


Berore we proceed to the hiftory of labours, 
it isneceflary that we fhould {peak of the opera- 
tion, if it deferves the name, by which we are 
to acquire our information. This is defcribed 
by the term examination, or examination per 
vaginam. When inftituted at the time of labour, 
it is popularly called taking a pain, which ex- 
plains the opinion entertained of it by women. 
Concerning this operation two things are to be 
obferved ; firft, the manner in which patients 
are to be examined; and, fecondly, the in- 
formation to be gained by the examination. 


The 
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The pofition in which women are placed, 
when it is thought neceflary to examine them, 
varies in different countries. In fome the ex- 
amination is made when they fit in a chair or 
{tool contrived for the purpofe; in others when 
they kneel by the fide of a bed; and in others 
in a recumbent pofition. But in this country, 
at the prefent time; almoft univerfally, women 
repofe on a couch or bed, upon their left fide, 
with their knees bent, and drawn towards the 
abdomen ; and this is by far the moft convenient, 
as well as decent. It is not requifite, or poffible, 
to enumerate every circumftance, to which it 1s 
neceflary to pay attention; but it muft be an 
invariable rule, never to propofe an examination 
per vaginam but as a matter of abfolute necef- 
fity, and in the prefence of fome attending per- 
fon. It is alfo to be performed with the utmoft 
care and tendernefs, and the ftricteft regard to 
decency; for, unimportant as the operation in 
itfelf really is, an opinion is formed by the man- 
ner of doing it, of the fkill and humanity of the 
practitioner, and of the propriety of his conduct. 

An examination per vaginam may be needful — 
to difcover and diftinguith difeafes of the uferus 
and contiguous parts; to afcertain whether a 
woman be pregnant, or how far fhe is advanced 
in her pregnancy ; to determine whether fhe be 
in labour, or what progrefs that has made ; if 
the prefentation of the child be natural ; if the 
pelvis be well formed or diftorted; and on 
many other occafions. 


um A é The 
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_ The ftate of the parts examined, under all the 
incidents before recited, is different from the 
natural; but of the deviations of every kind, 
and in every degree, it isimpoffible to form a 
judgment, unlefs we have previoufly obtained 
an accurate idea of their natural ftate. This 
forms the true ftandard by which we are to 
judge of every change, natural or morbid; and 
_ the faculty of difcriminating the various difeafes 
or alterations can only be acquired by frequent 
practice, no abftract rule being fufficient for the 
purpofe. It may indeed be faid, that, in fome 
difeafes of the uterus, efpecially thofe difpofed te 
become cancerous, the os teri is enlarged, or 
elongated, indurated, thickened, fiffured, {pongy, 
and uncommonly tender when touched, or patu- 
lous, or with the /abia fomewhat reverted; lying 
too low in the vagina, or firmly attached to, the 
adjoining parts. But in others, as the polypus, 
hydatids, inflammation, or a glandular enlarge- 
ment of the uwferus, the ftate of the parts, (except 
_the fimple enlargement of the uterus) or the fen- 
fation they give, cannot be defcribed by words, 
without an antecedent agreement what thofe 
fhall be called which we have before felt or feen. 
We are often able to diftinguifh the changes 
made in the body of the uterus by an examina- 
tion per anum more perfectly than by any other 

method. 7 
As it is extremely difficult, if not impoffible, 
to determine, by an examination per vaginam in 
oe | the 
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the early part of pregnancy, whether a woman 
be with child, it is then prudent to evade the 
operation; becaufe it is always expected, that we 
fhould afterwards {peak with precifion and con- 
fidence. For the fundus of the uterus being the | 
part firft diftended in confequence of concep- 
tion; and the cervix, which 1s the only part 
we can feel, not beginning to fhorten in any 
diftinguifhable way before the termination of 
the fourth month of pregnancy; not to mention 
the natural varieties in the ftructure and fize of 
the parts in different women, and the altera- 
tions which may be caufed by the attachment 
of the placenta to different parts of the wu/ferus, 
or by thofe difeafes which refemble pregnancy, 
we fhall fee fufficient reafon for putting off this 
kind of inquiry. A cautious practitioner will 
not therefore, on any account, examine before 
the proper time, becaufe he cannot gain in- 
formation, to fupply him with proper ground 
on which to form the opinion required of him, 
that will not be extremely fubject to error. Per- 
haps this limitation may not be fuificiently ftrict, 
and it is better to fay, in general terms, that the 
longer we defer the examination, the greater pro- 
bability there will be that we fhall not be deceived, 
or difappointed of the information we want. In 
all cafes likewife of doubtful prognoftic, it 1s 
proper to avail ourfelves of every advantage, 
‘which a knowledge of the collateral circum- 
ftances can afford, ee we give our opinion. 


Nor 
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Nor 1s there lefs difficulty, when we are 
aflured that a woman is with child, in deciding, 
by an examination per vaginam, how far fhe is 
advanced in her pregnancy. An opinion of this 
muft be formed on the eftimation we make of 
that portion of the cervix uteri, which we fup- 
pofe fhould remain undiftended at any individual 
period of pregnancy. But as the cervix uteri 
naturally varies in its length in different women, 
of courfe the portion which remains undiftend- 
ed at any precife time mutt vary; and all that 
can be juftly faid upon the fubject will only 
deferve the name of conjecture. It. is there- 
fore more prudent, not to hazard an opinion 
fingly upon the information gained by an ex- 
amination per vaginam, when any detcrmination 
of importance is to be made; but, as in the 
former ftatement refpecting the exiftence of 
pregnancy, to act with caution, and to colle& 
all the information we can get from other cir- 
cumftances, before we prefume to give a de- 
cided opinion. 

When a woman is at or near the full period 
of utero- geftation, 1t may be determined whether © 
fhe is in labour by the ftate of the os uteri. By 
the dilatation of the os uteri during the con- 
tinuance, and not by its relaxation in the ab- 
fence of a pain, we are to judge that the patient 
is in labour: for a confiderable degree of re- 
laxation of the os uteri is fometimes found to 

take place feveral days, or even weeks, ie 
ore 
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fore the commencement of labour; though it is 
generally in a contracted ftate, till it is diftended 
in confequence of the preflure made by fome 
part of the ovum urged upon it by the acting 
uterus. By the time which has been required to 
produce a certain degree of dilatation, we may 
guefs with tolerable exactnefs the general dura- 
tion of a labour, provided the action of the 
uterus fhould continue with equal energy; be- 
caufe on this, as well as on the ftate of the 
parts, the progrefs of a labour mutt depend. 
But fo many unexpected circumftances occur, 
which may accelerate or interrupt a labour in 
its progrefs, that it will ufually be a proof of 
wifdom, to be filent upon this fubject; at leaft 
not to advance our opinions with confidence, 
but to offer them, when demanded, with he- 
fitation and referve. : 

The manner in which the child prefents may 
generally be difcovered by an examination in 
the beginning of labour; for, though we fhould 
not be able to diftinguifh any part through the 
membranes, in the intervals between the pains 
(when only the attempt for this purpofe ought 
to be made), if the head prefents it may be 
perceived through the anterior part of the cervix 
uteri, refting upon the ofa pubis, in fome cafes 
fo early as the fifth month of pregnancy. When 
any other part prefents, we can in general only 
difcover through the membranes that it is not 
the head, by its {mallnefs aad the want of that 
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refiftance which is made by the head; and if 
we can feel no part prefenting, though it does 
not certainly follow, it is not amifs to conclude, 
that it is not the head; and then in our report 
to the friends we fhall exprefs ourfelves with 
fome doubt, and be prepared to give afliftance 
at the time when the membranes break, if the 
prefentation fhould be fuch as to require it. 
After an examination per vaginam, our opinion 

is conftantly demanded as to the profpect of an 
eafy or difficult labour. If the prefentation of 
the child be natural, the pe/vis well formed, the 
foft parts in a relaxed ftate, and the patient free 
from difeafe, we may fafely aflure her friends 
that all the appearances are promifing, and that 
the labour will be finifhed, in all probability, 
with perfect fafety hoth to the mother and child. 
But of the flownefs or celerity of a labour great 
experience and attention can only give that ma- 
turity of judgment, which enables us to form an 
opinion with tolerable precifion; yet the fame 
experience having often fhewn the uncertainty 
of any determination, will point out the pro- 
priety of leaning rather to the fide of doubt than 
of confidence. It is not alittle extraordinary, how 
often we may obferve labours proceeding in re- 
gular circles of time, as four, fix, twelve, or 
eee four hours, from the firft alarm or token; 
or how frequently their progrefs is fufpended in 
the day time, particularly in very warm weather, 
as will be more particularly obferved. 

| CHAPTER 
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Havine given a defcription of all the parts 
concerned in parturition, and fhewn the pecu- 
liarities of the female conftitution, having enu- | 
merated the- principal alterations produced in | 
the conftitutions of women during pregnancy, 
and having farther taken notice of all the pre- 
vious changes, we come,in the next place to 
the confideration of a Labour. -This term 1s 
generally ufed to fignify every act performed 
with difficulty or pain; but by long eftablifhed 
cuftom it has been appropriated in this and 
many other countries to parturition, the Cir- 
cumftances of which it is well fuited to defcribe. 
Before we proceed to the hiftory of labours, 
it is requifite that we fhould divide them into 
claffes or kinds; and, though objections might 
be made to a very ftrict arrangement; fome.ap- 
pears to be both convenient and neceflary, for 
the purpofe of enabling us to conyey our {fen- 
timents with perfpicuity to others, and for real 
ufé in practice. ae ce 
With thefe intentions, labours may be divid- 
ed into the four following clafles : 
I . Poly, stor N Qttireys 


feos 
2) 
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. Natural. 
. Difficult. 
. Preternatural. 
. Anomalous. 
Under one or other of thefe diftinétions every 
kind of labour which can occur may be re- 


duced. 
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NaturAL labours, which have had their de- 
“nomination from their frequency, or from the 
fhortnefs of the time required for their comple- 
tion; from the regularity of the manner in which 
they proceed, or from their being accomplithed 
by the unaffifted efforts of the conftitution, form 
a ftandard by which we are to judge of every 
other clafs. It is therefore neceflary, that we 
fhould obtain as precife an idea of thefe as the 
fubje@ will allow. We will then fay, that every 
labour fhall be called zatura/, 1f the head of the 
child prefents, if the labour be completed with- 
in twenty-four hours, and if no artificial affift- 
ance be required. 

Should any of thefe three leading marks of 
the definition of a natural labour be wanting, 
it muft come under fome other denomination. 
Thus, if any other part except the head thould 
prefent, the labour would be preternatural ; if it 
fhould be prolonged beyond twenty-four hours 
it would be difficu/t; and if the circumftances 

| were 
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were fuch as to require affiftance, though the 
labour might be completed within one hour, it 
would be anomalous, or muit be referred to fome | 
other clafs. 

The prefentation of the head of the child con- 
{titutes an effential part of the definition of a na- ° 
tural labour; yet this may happen in various 
ways. The moft common pofition of the head, 
and that in which it is expelled with the greateft 
facility, is when the hind-head 1s difpofed to 
turn towards the pubis and the face towards the 
hollow of the facrum. But the face is fometimes 
inclined towards the o//a pubis, and the hind- 
head towards the hollow of the facrum ; or there 
may be an original prefentation of the face; or 
one or both arms may defcend together ay the 
head. ‘Thefe differences in the pofition of the 
head do not conftitute labours of another clafs ; 
but they are to be confidered merely as varieties 
of natural labours, provided the other circum- 
{tances correfpond,; experience having fully prov- 
ed, that, in any of thefe pofitions, the head may 
be expelled by the natural efforts with perfect 
fafety to the mother and child, though not ge- 
nerally with fuch eafe and expedition as if the 
hind-head was turned towards the pubis. It 
muft alfo be obferved, though another part of 
the definition be taken from time, that it is pof- 
fible for one woman to make greater efforts, and 
to undergo more pain, in two hours, than ano- 
ther may in twenty-four. Then the definition 

will 
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will be imperfect ; as almoft all general diftinc 
tions muft be; when they come to be examined 
and tried by individual cafes. 

A natural labour was the laft thing well un- 
derftood in the practice of midwifery, becaufe 
fcientific men, not being formerly employed 
in the management of common labours, had no. 
opportunity os making obfervations upon them. 

Practitioners were then engaged in qualifying 
themfelves for the manual exercife of their art, 
whenever they might be called’ in to give affift- 
ance, and not in a nice diftinGtions or in- 
vettigating the particular cafes, in which only 
it might be neceflary to exercife it. 


SECT PON TH 


We have before given an account of thé 
changes. which sata labours, and are now to 
give a detail of the fymiproms which seep EpEmy 
them. 

The firtt fymptom which indicates a prefent 
labour is anxiety, or that diftrefs which ufually 
arifes from the apprehenfion of danger, or doubt | 
of fafety. This does not feem to be confined 
to the human fpecies, but to be common to all 
creatures, as they univerfally fhew figns of de- 
jection and mifery at. this time, though they 
fuffer in filence; and’ even thofe animals which 
are domefticated f{trive to conceal themfelves, 

and 
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and refufe all offers of affiftance. This anxiety, 
which is probably occafioned by the firft changes 
made upon the os uteri, and by the confent 
between the vital organs and that very irritable 
part, is often exceedingly increafed by an ori- 
ginal timidity of difpofition, efpecially with firft 
children ; or by the difcovery of untoward ac- 
cidents happening to other women under the 
fame circumftances, with whom a fimilarity of | 
fituation is the caufe of a moft interefting fym- 
pathy. From motives of humanity,as well-as pro- 
feffional propriety, it is therefore at thefe times 
neceflary, by fteady condud, and by arguments 
fuited to the patient’s own notions, ot the pe- 
culiar caufe of her fears, to remove her appre- 
henfions; and, by foothing and encouraging 
language, and by attention to her complaints, 
though not indicatory of any danger, to afford. 
her every confolation in our power. This 
anxiety is greateft in every woman in the 
beginning of labour, for the fharp pains which 
attend its progrefs generally excite other fenti- 
ments in her mind. But we are at all times 
to be on our guard, that her fears or fupplica- 
tions for relief do not prevail with us, to attempt 
to give affiftance, when our interpofition is not 
meuived? and when it mutt neceffarily be pro- 
ductive of mifchief. | 

2. At the commencement of labour, and ' 
fometimes on the return of every pain, women 
have frequently one or more riZOrs, with or 
without a fenfe of a@tual cold in their inferior 

Vor. I. | ¥; extremities, 
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extremities, or of the whole body. Thefe are not 
to be confidered as figns of the acceffion of 
difeafe, but as the effects of an increafed irrita- 
bility fpread through the whole frame; or per- 
haps as proofs, that all the powers of the con- 
ftitution are fummoned to contribute towards 
the important procefs, which 1s carrying on. 
Thefe rigors are void of danger, and they are 
moft apt to occur when the os uteri begins to 
dilate, and when it is upon the point of being 
fully dilated. But in the courfe of a labour, 
perhaps in all other refpects natural, but more 
ef{pecially in thofe which are either difficult or 
very lingering, when there is one ftrong and 
and diftinct rigor, it is often followed by fome 
difeafe, dangerous either to the mother or 
child. | , 

3. When the head prefents, and fcarcely in 
any other pofition of the child, women ‘have 
generally fome degree of f{trangury in the latter 
part of pregnancy; and this fymptom 1s in- 
creafed on the approach of labour, by the pref- 
fure of the defcending head upon the cervix of 
the bladder. Should the preffure be very great, . 
or of long continuance, a fuppreffion of urine 
may be occafioned before or in the time of la- 
‘bour.. To prevent the inconveniencies, which 
might arife from a diftention of the bladder, 
either to the part itfelf, or by obftructing the 
paflage of the head, it 1s neceflary to urge the 
patient to void the urine frequently; and in cafe 

ot 
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of a fuppreffion, to give relief by introducing 
the catheter. On the other hand, fhould the 
preffure by the head be made upon the fundus 
of the bladder, there will be an involuntary dif- 
charge of urine at the time of her enduring every | 
pain ; or, if there fhould be any extraordinary 
agitation from a cough, or any fimilar caufe, 
before delivery, there will be the fame confe- 
quence, which is very difagreeable and trouble- 
ae but not dangerous. 

4. It is not unufual for patients to have a 
tenefinus, or one or two, or more loofe {tools in 
the beginning or courfe of a labour. Both thefe 
fymptoms may be occafioned by the confent 
between the os uteri and the /phinéfer of the 
anus, or by the preffure made upon the rectum, 
as the head enters into or pafleth through the 
pelvis. There is in the minds of all women a 
popular prejudice and unreafonable dread of 
complaints in the bowels through every ftage 
of pregnancy, parturition, and childbed; and of 
courfe there is never any objection, but, on the 
contrary, a willingnefs to ufe fuch means as are 
advifed to fupprefs them, or reftrain any difpofi- 
tion to a diarrhea. ‘The error has arifen from 
their confounding the loofenefs, which often 
accompanies the laft ftage of the puerperal fever, 
with that which proceeds from any other caufe. 
But the diarrhea which attends the beginning 
or courfe of a labour is fo far from occafioning 
or from indicating any danger, gee the patient 
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is evidently relieved by it; a greater freedom 
being given to the action of the uterus, more 
room made for the paflage of the child, and any 
feverifh difpofition thereby removed or prevent- 
ed. If, therefore, the patient fhould not at that 
time have ftools {pontancoully, it is very found 
practice to direct one or more emollient clyfters 
for the beforementioned purpofes. Nor are — 
- thefe the only good ends which are anfwered 

by clyfters; for they foothe and give a proper 
bent to the parts when too much or improperly 
irritated ; and ferve alfo as a fomentation, which, 
by its warmth and moifture, may give or amend 
diet difpofition to dilate. In very flow labours, 
when the head of the child has dwelt for a long 
time in one pofition, it is not unufual for the 
patient to have one or more copious and loofe — 
ftools immediately before the advancement of 
the head, after which the labour is foon con- 
eluded. 

5. The uncoloured mucous difcharge from 
_the vagina, which pretty generally occurs before 
labour, on its acceffion is ufually tinged with 
blood, or a {mall quantity of pure blood is dif- 
charged. ‘This fanguineous difcharge, which 
yaries in quantity and appearance in different 
women, is popularly called a fnew, and it hap- 
pens more particularly at two periods of a la- 
bour; when the os uteri begins to dilate, and 
aia it is finally dilated. In the firft inftance 
it 1s is probably occafioned ite the feparation of a 

few 
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few of thofe veffels, by which the membrane, 
which connects the ovum to the uterus, Was Ori- 
ginally bound ; and in the fecond by the effufion 
of fome blood before extravafated in the fub- 
{tance of the os uteri; for this part in fome cafes 
acquires an uncommon thicknefs from that 
caufe, independent of any edematofe or inflam- 
matory tumefaction. In many cafes there is no 
coloured difcharge in any period of a labour, 
and then the por oe generally abtienoe more 
flowly; for the difcharge is not only a fign, that 
> rthe parts are in a {tate difpofed to dilate, but it 
alfo improves that ftate. It is not only in co- 
lour or quantity that there is found much dif- 
ference, either ‘in the fanguineous of mucous 
difcharge, but alfo in the colfitlenss and tena- 
city of the latter; it bemg in fome cafes thin 
‘and watery, and in cede thick and extremely 
vifcous. : | 

6. But all thefe fymptoms are not pofitive ° 
proofs of the exiftence of labour ; for we cannot 
confider a woman as being 1 in actual labour; un- 
jefs the has the ufual pains. Nor does all pain 
in the region of the wferus certainly prove that 
a woman ts in labour, becaufe fuch pain may be 
excited towards the conclufion of pregnancy by 
various caufes befides the action of the uterus, 

Thefe pains are therefore diftinguifhed into two 
kinds, true and fale; but the feat, the manner, 
and the degree of thefe pains, often refemble 
each other fo nearly, that it is very difficult or 
bigs impoffible 
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impoffible to diftinguifh them, unlefs by an ex- 
amination per vaginam, or by waiting for the 
event. , . 

| The true pain of labour ufually begins in the 
loins, or lower part of the back, furrounds the 
abdomen, and terminates at the pubes, or upper 
part of the thighs; and it fometimes obferves a 
quite contrary direction. In fome cafes the 
pain is confined to one particular fpot, as the 
back, abdomen, thighs, or inferior extremities ; 
in others the pain is feated in fome part far dif- 
tant from the wferus, as in the knees, heels, or 
feet. In fome the ftomach 1s affected ; 1n others, 
though very rarely, the brain ; and then convul- 
fions, or fome derangement of its functions, are 
brought on:, In fhort, the varieties of pdin as 
well as its effe@ts, are innumerable ; and thefe 
have been explained by what we really do know, 
or fancy we know, of the influence of the ner- 
vous fy{tem. 

‘The pain attending a labour is periodical, with 
intervals of twenty, fifteen, ten, or five minutes, 
according to its progreds, and as regular as the 
clock, but with a longer or fhorter duration, ac- 
cording to the action of the #ferus, on which it 

‘depends; and the more the pains are multipli- 
ed the better it is for the patient... For, if an 
effet of great importance to the conftitution 1s 
to be produced, the more flowly it 1s made, 
provided the flownefs of the progrefs does not 
depend on any morbid caufe, the more gradual 
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will be the change, and of courfe the danger, 
which fudden violence might produce, will be 
avoided or leffened; the divifion of the pain be- 
- ing equal to the diminution, nearly in the fame 
proportion as rapidity is an addition to force. 
It is an old obfervation, confirmed by daily ex- 
perience, that, after the completion of flow or 
lingering labours, patients ufually recover better, 
than after thofe which are quick; not to men- 
tion, that they are lefs lable to the untoward 
accidents which precipitation may immediately 
produce. 

Thofe who endure any kind of pain exprefs 
their fuffering by. fome peculiarity of manner, 
or by fome tone of voice, which to a nice ob- 
ferver will generally difcover the part affected, 
together with the kind and degree of pain. 
Sharp pain is univerfally expreffed by an inter- 
rupted and acute tone of voice; obtute pain by 
a continued and grave tone, unlefs the expre{- 
fions are controlled by an acquired firmnets of 
mind, which on particular occafions may enable 
it to rife above the infirmities of the body. ‘The 
expreffions of pain uttered by women in the act . 
of parturition may be confidered as complete in- 
dications of the ftate of the procefs, fo that an 
experienced practitioner is often as fully mafter 
of the ftate of his patient, 1f he hears her ex- 
prefiions, as by any mode of examination. Fe | 
mutt however underftand and make allowances’ | 
for the peculiarities of different patients, or he 
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will be deceived; becaufe in tender conftitus 
tions, the fenfations being quick and the refolu- 
tion faint, the mode of “expreftion will be ac- 
cording to the fenfe, and not in proportion to 
the degree of abfolute pain. 

In the firft ftage of a labour the change con- 
fifts in the dilatation of the parts. Forcible-or 
quick dilatation gives a fenfation fimilar to that » 
produced by the infliction of a wound, and it is 
equally exprefled by an interrupted and acute 
tone of voice. Thefe are popularly called cut- 
ting, grinding, or rending pains. When the in- 
- ternal parts are dilated, and the child or con- 
tents of the wferus begin to defcend, the patient, 
is by her feelings obliged to make an involun- 
tary effort to expel ; and the expreffions are then 
made with a continued and grave tone of voice, 
or fhe is mute... Thefe are called beari img pains. 
But there is an intermediate period of a labour 
in which there is in the firft inftance fome de- 
gree of dilatation, and, afterwards an effort to 
expel; and then there will be the exprefiion 
which denotes fharp pain, combined, or imme- 
diately fucceeded by a graver tone of voice. 
When the child firft begins to prefs upon and 
to dilate the external parts, the expreflion be- 
comes again acute and vehement; and, laftly, 
the expulfion of the child is often accodipaniol 
with an outcry of fuffering beyond what human | 
nature appears able to bear; or the pain is en- 
dured with epee The knowledge of thefe 
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circumftances, though apparently trifling and 


contingent, is really of fome importance in prac- 


tice, and permanent; as far, at leaft, as the 
freedom or reftraint of the breathing can ope- 
rate. If, for example, on any principle the pa- 
tient was induced, in the beginning of labour, | 


to retain her breath, and to make ftrong efforts 


to expel, the order of the labour would be in- 
verted, asit would alfo be when the parts were 
dilated, and the expulfatory power wanted, if 


the fhould exclaim. 


The pains of labour or childbirth, and the 
action of the wferus, are terms ufed fynony- 
mouily; but they are not exactly the fame 
thing. The action of the wferus, by which 


its cofitents are comprefled into a leis fpace, 


and would be excluded if there was any open- | 


ing for their paflage, firft takes place asa caufe ; 


and this does not feem to be attended with pain. 


When fome part refifts the paflage of the con- 
tents of the uterus, the exclufion of which is the 
effect to be produced, there will then be pain 


‘proportionate to the action, to the fenfation of 


the refifting part, and the refiftance made. 
There is no way by which we can eftimate the 
degree of force but by the refiftance; nor the re- 
fiftance but by the pain attending it; nor the 
pain but by the expreflion. Judging by induc- 
tion of the force eteiied, by es ex xpreffion of 
the pain, we fay 1 in-common language a weak 
pain, a {trong pain, or a woman pence a 
1¢er 
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her pains; and the purpofe of conveying our 
meaning is anfwered, though the expreffions 
are not ftri@tly logical. We may fuppofe the 
parts, through which the child mutt pafs, fo per- 
tectly difpofed to dilate, that they would make 
little or no refiftance to the excluding force, 
.and then a woman would be delivered with lit- 
tle or no pain. This obfervation will not only 
difcover the reafon of the great advantage ob- 
tained by a labour being hoy and lingering; and 
why fome women are delivers comparatively 
without pain; but, with this perfect difpofition 
to dilate, 1f the patient fhould be afleep when 
the action of the w/ferus came on,.of the potii- 
bility of her being delivered before fhe was 
quite awake. 

In the converfation of thofe who attend la- 
bours it 1s often furmiied, that women have 
much unprofitable pain. This {ftatementis not 
only ees as to the fact, but the language is 
very difpiriting; and it is often affigned as a 
reafon for an interpofition altogether unnecef- 
fary, and often injurious to the mother or child. 
No perfon in labour ever had a pain depending 
on her labour, which was in vain. It may not 
be equal to the accomplifhment of the effect we - 
want, or at the time we with, but every pain 
muft have its ufe, as preparatory to, or abfo- 
lutely promoting, the effect; and, as we are 
not able to comprehend every poffible caufe of 
every ftate, by endeavouring to remove what 
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appears to be one flight ill, it often happens 
that we occafion many, and thofe of greater 
confequence. 

Though the pains of labour return periodi- 
cally,the intervals between them are of different 
continuance. In the beginning the pains are 
ufually flight in their degree, and have long in- 
tervals ; but'as the labour advances they become 
more violent, and the intervals are fhorter. 
Sometimes the pains-are alternately ftrong and 
weak, or two feeble and one ftrong; and there 
is reafon to think, that every variety has its ad- 
vantage, by being fuited to the apparent or real 
internal ftate of every individual patient. In 
every circumftance, which relates to natural par- 
turition, it is impoffible not to fec, and not to 
admire, the wifdom and goodnefs of Provi- 
dence, in ordaining the power, and fitting the. 
exertion to the neceffities of the fituation, with 
a marked refpeét to the fafety both of the mo- 
ther and child. This perfect coincidence be~ 
tween the caufe and eftect fhould afford a leffon 
of patience to thofe perfons, who when in la~ 
bour become intra€table, and, by lofing their 
felf-poffeffion, add to the unavoidable evils of 
their fituation; and to thofe practitioners, who, 
being led away by popular errors, aim to add to 
the ftrength of the pains, or to quicken their 
-returns, and act as if they thought there was no 
other evil but that of a flow labour ; an opinion 
which in its confequence has done more mif- 


chief 
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-ehief than the site fkilful practice ever did 
good. 


— ps 


SECTION W., 


THoued it was faid, that pain was, properly 
f{peaking, a conftituent part of a labour, it was 
alfo obferved, that all pain in the region of the 
uterus, though periodical in its returns, was not 
a pofitive proof of the exiftence of a labour. 
For whatever difturbance is raifed in the con- . 
{titution, efpecially in thofe parts conne@ed or 
readily confenting with the wferus, or with which 
the zferus may reciprocally confent, towards the 
conclufion of pregnancy, it is very apt to induce 
the fymptoms of labour, “in a manner. which - 
makes it difficult to diftinguith between frve and - 
Jalfe pain. Yet the good of the patient, as far 
as relates to the proper condué of the enfuing 
labour, may depend upon the juftnefs of the dis 
tinction ; ee the pain, which is fa//e, be en- 
couraged or permitted to continue, the action of 
‘the uterus would follow, and premature labour 

be occafioned, , 

The caufes of falfe pain are various; as fa- 
tigue of any kind, efpecially too long ftanding ; 
fudden and violent motions of the body; > coftive- 
nefs, or a diarrhea; general feverifh difpofition ; 
agitation of the mind, and a fpafmodic action 
of the abdominal mufcles. Very frequently alfo 

| the 
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the irregular and ftrong movements of the child, 
in irritable conftitutions, occafion pains like 
.thofe arifing from the action of the uterus at the 
time_of labour. In fome cafes there is fuch a 
clofe refemblance between the true and % Jaye 
pains, that they cannot be diftinguifhed witht 
out an examination per vaginam. If, during the 
continuance of a pain, no preflure upon, or 
dilatation of, the os uteri can be perceived, we 
‘may conclude that the pain is not the confe- 
quence of the action of the wzerus; and what- 
ever likenefs, it ma}. have; that it is not true 
pain. But if there fhould be preflure upon, 
or dilatation of, the os- wtert during the con- 
tinuance of the pain, we sae wontders it as pro- 
ceeding from the ation of the wferus, and be 
Beciiaded that the patient is really in labour. 
In a few cafes, I have known the ation of the 
abdominal mufcles fo regular and ftrong, that 
the whole volume of the uterus has been heaved 
up and down alternately, in fuch a manner, 
that it was fcarcely poffible to diftinguith be-_ 
tween this ftrange fuccuffion and tHe proper 
action of the uterus | 
The means to be eiled for the relief of falfe 
pain muft be guided by the caufe. : When it 
is occafioned by fatigue of any kind, immedi- 
ate eafe will. oftén be gained by a fhort con- 
finement in an horizontal pofition. In. ple- 
thoric habits, or with a feverith difpofition, it 
will be neceflary to take away fome blood; and, 
6 when 
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when thie patient is coftive, to procure {tools by 
emollient clyfters .or gently opening medicines. 
In every cafe, when means adapted to the ap-- 
parent caufe have been ufed, it will be proper 
to give an opiate proportioned to the degree of 
pain, or to repeat it in {mall quantities at pro- 
per intervals, till the patient fhall be _compoted. 


SECTION «Vi 


_ It has been thought equally incumbent upon 
the practitioner to promote the power and ef- 
fect of ¢rve pain, as it was to quiet that which 
was falfe. This opinion is perhaps more uni- 
verfally popular than any other throughout 
medicine; and having infected the minds of 
practitioners, it has been as injurious as general. 
From this fource may be traced the opinion of 
the neceflity, and the abominable cuftom of 
giving affiftance as it is called, by dilating the 
internal and, external parts artificially; of 
giving hot and cordial nourifhment during 
labour, even in plethoric habits and feverifh 
difpofitions, by which the nature of the prin- 
ciple which thould actuate the wferus 1s changed, 
the pains are rendered diforderly and imperfect, 
and the foundation of future mifchief and dif- 
ficulties, in one form or other, invariably laid. 
Hence alfo was derived the doctrine of the 
neceflity of patients helping themfelves, as it 1s 

called, 
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called, by urging with all the voluntary force 
they are able to exert beyond the dictates of 
nature; as if a labour was a trick to be learned, 
and not a regular procefs of the conftitution. 
Women fhould be informed, that the beft ftate 
of mind they can be in at the time of labour is 
that of fubmiffion to the neceflities of their 
fituation; that thofe who are moit patient ac- 
tually fufter the leaft; that, if they are refigned 
to their pains, it is impoffible for them to do 
wrong; and that attention is far more frequent- 
ly required to prevent hurry, than to forward a 
Jabour. In every thing which relates to the act 
of parturition, Nature, not difturbed by difeafe, 
and unmolefted by interruption, 1s fully com- 
petent to accomplifh her own purpofe; fhe may 
be truly faid to difdain and to abhor afiiftance. 

Tuitead, therefore, of defpairing, and thinking 
they are abandoned in the hour of tl Ve1r mere, 
all women fhould believe, and find comfort in 
the reflection, that they are at thofe times under 
the peculiar care of Providence;’ and that their 
fafety in childbirth is enfured by more nume- 
rous: and powerful refources, than under any 
other circumftances, though to appearance lefs 
dangerous. 


Soh Gor TOR Ne UT: 
In order to give a full and diftin® view of 


a natural labour, it is expedient to divide the 
procefs 
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procefs into three periods or ftages. In the firt . 
will be included all the circumftances which ~ 
occur, and all the changes made, from the com- | 
mencement of the labour to the complete di- 
latation of the os wferz, the rupture of the mem-. 
branes, and the difcharge of the waters; in the 
fecond, thofe which occur between that time. 
and the expulfion of the child ; and in the third, 
all the circumftances which selate to the fepa- 

ration and exclufion of the placenta. ae 

In the beginning of labour: the. os uteri is 
found in very different ftates in different wo- 
men. In fome it is extremely thin, and in others 
of confiderable thicknefs; in fome it is rigid and 
-clofely contracted, but in others.it is much re- 
laxed, and fomewhat opened for feveral days, or 
even wecks, previous to the acceffion of labour. 
In fome cafes the os uferi remains fo high, that it 
can with difficulty be reached, in the centre of 
the fuperior aperture of the pelvis, projected 
backwards or on either fide ; whilft in others it 
is {pread thin, and prefled very low before it be- 
gins to dilate. There is, in fhort, every variety 
of ftate and pofition, which a part conftructed 
and connected like the os uteri can be thought 
capable of undergoing. 

The firft part, of ‘the duadidon’ is generally 
made very flowly, the action of the uterus, on 
_ which it depends, being feeble in its power, and - 
flow in its returns; but the more perfect the | 
fete of relaxation is, with the greater facility the 

dilatation 
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dilatation willof courfe be made. This 1s at firtt 
effected by the fimple preflure of the contents of 
the wferus upon the os uteri; but when the dila- 
- tation is made to a certain degree, the mem- 
branes containing the waters of the ovum are in- 
finuated within the circle of the opening os 
uteri, and form a foft pillow, which, at the time 
of every pain, acting upon the principle of a 
wedge, operates with increafing force according 
to the fize it acquires ; in confequence of which 
the latter part of the dilatation ufually proceeds 
with more expedition than the former, unlefs 
the membrane containing the waters be previ- 
oufly ruptured. | 

There is no poffibility of prognofticating how 
long a time may be required for the complete 
dilatation of the os wferi in any indiv idualcafe; yet 
a tolerable conjecture, fubject however to many 
deviations, may be formed by a perfon who has 
had much ex cperience. If, for example, after the 
continuance of the pains for three hours the osudert 
fhould be dilated to the fize of one inch; then 
two hours will be required for dilating it to two 
inches; and three hours more will be neceflary 
for dilating it completely, provided the action of 
the uterus fhould proceed with regularity and 
with equivalent ftrength. But in fome cafes the 
os uteri will abide in nearly the fame {tate for 
feveral hours; yet when the dilatatton begins, 
it will foon be perfected. In others, after a Cer-. 
tain degree of progrefs, the action of the uterus 
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will be fufpended for many hours, and then re- 
turn with great vigour; fo that all which could 
be faid on this fabjee would in fact be conjec- 
ture, 

With firft children this age often makes the 
mo{t tedious and important part of a labour, 
both on account of the time requifite for com- 
pleting the dilatation of the os wferi, and becaufe 
the accompanying pain is more fharp and harder 
to bear, than that which 1s attended with the ef- 
‘fort to. cxpel; which never fails to infpire the . 
patient w ith the hope of being foon freed from 
the mifery which fhe an dnveee When the parts 
are to our apprehenfion in the fame ftate, there 
will be a wonderful difference in the manner of, 
and the time required for, their dilatation, in 
firft and fubfequent children. There might be 
much difhculty in exploring and afcertaining 
the caufe of this difference: but we may pre- 
fume. that a part which is accuftomed to per- 
form an office, or undergo a change, acquires 
a difpolition to the office or change, according 
to the number of times it has performed that 
office, or undergone that change. Something 
ot the kind may be obferved in new-born in- 
_ fants, in whic there is often. a tardinefs in 
executing what may be confidered as the com- 
mon Wk Gamma of the body. 

As a labour advances, the intervals between 
the pains become fhorter, and their force is in- 
ereafed. . At.the time of each pain the patient 
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is reftlefs, and folicitous for the event; but when 
it ceafes, by a happy oblivion, fhe {oon forgets 
it, and is unmindful of its return. In fome con- 
ftitutions the labour, inftead of adding to the 
irritability of the habit, and exciting its powers 
to action, occafions a degree of infenfibility; or 
the patient falls into a found fleep the moment 
the pain begins to abate, from which fhe is 
awakened Le its return. In others, the power 
exerted by the uterus, aided by that of the ab- 
-dominal mufcles and diaphragm, being infufhi- 
cient for the purpofe of dilating the as uf. "rl, OF 
that part becoming unufually irritable by the 
frequent ee made upon it; then, by its 
confent with the ftomach, extreme ficknefs or 
vomiting is brought on, fometimes after every 
pain, by which the labour is very much for- 
warded; one fit of vomiting, according to po- 
pular obfervation, doing more feryice than fe- 
veral pains, partly by the increafed preflure, and 
partly by the fucceeding relaxation. But when 
the os zteri is dilated patients have very feldom 
an inclination to vomit from any natural caufe. 
Vomiting very often attends the paflage of a 
{tone through the wreters, or the ga/l-ducis, from 
the fame cae and with the fame effect. 

By regular returns of pain, or with the varie- 
ties before mentioned, with many others which 
it is impoflible to enumerate, the os uteri be- 
comes at length wholly dilated. Whether a 
fhort or a long time be required. for this pur- 
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pofe, it is the duty of the pratitioner to abftain 
from interfering in this part of the procefs. It 
may fometimes be neceflary to pretend to affift, 
with the intention of giving confidence to the 
patient, or compofing her mind. But all arti- 
ficial interpofition contributes to retard the event 
fo impatiently expected, by changing the nature 
of the irritation and the action thereon depend- _ 
ing; or does mifchief by inflaming the parts, 
and rendering them. lefs difpofed to dilate ; in 
fhort, by occafioning cither prefent diforder or 
future difeafe. For thefe reafons we muft be 
firm, and refolved to withftand the entreaties 
which the diftrefs of the patient may urge her 
to make, as we mutt alfo the dictates of vehe- 
mence and ignorance in the byftanders. Others 
may be impatient, but we muft poffefs our- 
felves, and a&t upon principle. The event will 
juftify our conduct; and, though there may be 
temporary diflike and blame, if we do what is 
right, there will be permanent favour and repu-: 

tation. 
During the continuance of a pain the meni- 
branes containing the waters are turgid, prefled 
apon, and within the circle of the os wferi, ac- 
cording to the firength of each pain, by which 
the further dilatation is promoted; but in the 
abfence of a pain the membranes become flac- 
cid, and feem to be empty. Thefe different {tates 
of the membranes are\readily explained by the 
obfervations before made; by our knowing that 
when 
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when: the w/erus is in action its cavity is leflened, 
and of courfe its contents are comprefled; but 
on the ceffation of the action the cayity of the 
uterus is again enlarged, and the comprefiion re- 
moved. Hence it becomes neceflary, when an 
examination per vaginam is made during the 
time of a pain, that we fhould be cautious not 
to break the membranes; and if any accurate 
inveftigation be needful, either of the ftate of 
the parts or of the pofition of the child, that it 
ought to be made in the interval between the 
pains, or protracted till the pain has ceafed. 

In a fhort time after the os wferi is wholly di- 
lated, the membranes are ufually ruptured by 
the force of the pains, and the waters of the 
ovum are difcharged in one large gufh or ftream. 
But in many cafes the membranes break fpon- 
‘taneoufly long before this period, without any 
-.material inconvenience. In fome they are not | 
ruptured when the dilatation of the os ufers 1s 
completed, but are protruded by each fucceffive 
pain lower down into the vagina, and then within 
the os externum, which they alfo dilate; and at 
length a {mall bag of water is formed without 
the os externum, which can ferve no farther pur- 
pote. 

It is a commonly received opinion among the 
lower clafs of people, that the child fhould be 
born fpeedily after the rupture of the mem- 
branes and the difcharge of the waters. This 
opinion is not founded on prejudice, but on found 

Z 3 obfervation; 
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obfervation; and was probably firft entertained 
by thofe who were engaged in the care of breed- 
ing cattle, in which this is the order and ufual 
courfe of parturition: and I believe it would 
more frequently happen in the human {pecies, 
if the progreis of the labour were not by fome 
means or other difturbed or interrupted. But 
it has been a cuftom, which at the prefent time 
is not unfrequent with practitioners, urged by 
the diftrefs and fuffering of thofe whom they 
are attending, or by the concern of friends, or 
bya perfuafion of its propriety and advantage, 
and fometimes perhaps by their own impa- 
tience, to break the membranes before the os 
tuitert is dilated. If thefe are ruptured fponta- 
neoufly or artificially before the os uteri is dilat- 
ed, the child cannot poffibly follow immediate- 
ly; and all that 1s gained is by bringing the 
head of the child, inftead of the membranes 
containing the waters, into contact with the os 
niert. ‘This cannot be confidered as any advan- 
tage, as it changes a very foft and accommo- 
dating medium, provided by Nature for the 
purpofe of preventing any undue violence upan 
a very tender part, for the hard and unaccom- 
modating head of the child. Nor is this the 
only ill confequence which follows: by fuch | 
proceeding we occafion a general derangement 
of the order of the labour, which is never done 
with :mpunity, as it may afterwards become the 
caufe of a laceration of the external parts, or 
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even of an unfavourable feparation of the p/a- 
centa. Moreover, by this premature rupture of 
the membranes, we often defeat our own pur- 
pofe; and, by difturbing, protract inftead of 
haften the labour. We will therefore agree in 
eftablifhing it as a general rule for our own con- 
duct, that the membranes fhall never be rup- 
tured artificially, at leaft before the os wferi is 
fully dilated, and be perfuaded that it is after- 
wards unneceflary, unlefs there fhould be fome 
caufe more important than the mere delay of a 
labour, or fome reafon of more weight than 
thofe which have been commonly affigned. 


SEG@TLO:N: Vil. 


In the fecond period or ftage of a labour will 
be included all the circumftances attending the 
defcent of the child; the dilatation of the ex- 
ternal parts; and the final expulfion of the 

child, 

Notwithftanding the definition of a eal 
labour, which was before given, it 1s not to 
be confidered as a procefs going on in one 
unvarying line, nor 1s every aberration to be 
thought of fufficient importance to conftitute 
a labour of another clafs. In this refpect the 
definition of a labour may be-compared to that 
of health, which, however correét in. general, 
would not correfpond in all points with the 
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{tate of any individual perfon, if fubmittéd to 
a critical examination. In like manner, though 
-a labour cannot come undef the denomination 
of natural, without the three diftine guifhing fea- 
tures, yet we may probably never méct with 
any two labours in every refpect exactly fimilar. 
There are perhaps more frequent deviations in 
the firft ftage of a labour, than in any other, 
both with regard to the time and the manner 
in which ihe os uteri 1s dilated. Nor is the 
firit ftage concluded either by the dilatation of 
the os uteri, nor by the rupture of the mem- 
branes and the difcharge of the waters, but 
by the concurrence of thefe circumftances ; and 
the farther the labour 1s advanced before the 
membranes break, the better it afterwards 
terminates. For, before that event, there is 
-lefs violence done to the mother, and lefs 
fire{s upon the parts; becaufe, without much 
futtering, they every moment acquire a better 
difpofition to dilate ; and, till that has happened, 
whatever, may be its pofition, the child under-' 
‘going: rio saint at is free from all chance 

“of injury.” 
‘When the ioe ihibes break, if the os wferi 
“tle fully dilated, the child, though refting at 
‘the fliperior aperture of the pelvis, either finks 
by. its own gravity, if the patient be in an erect 
pofition, or is propelled by a continuance of the 
fame pain by which they were broken; or, 
after a thort refpite, the action of the w/erus re- 
turns, and the head of the child is foon brought 
fo 
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fo low down as to prefs upon the external parts: 
properly fpeaking, upon the internal furface of 
the perineum. In its paflage through the pelvis, 
the head of the child, which at the fuperior 
aperture was placed with one ear to the ofa 
pubis and the other to the /acrum, or with dif- 
ferent degrees of diagonal direction, undergoes 
various changes of pofition, by which it is 
adapted to the form of each part of the fe/vis, 
with more or lefs readinefs, according to its 
fize, the degree of its offification, and the force 
of the pains. -With all thefe changes, whether 
produced eafily or tedioufly, in one or in many 
hours, the practitioner fhould on no account 
interfere, provided the labour be matural. If he 
attempts to correct and to regulate every flight 
deviation, or ufes any artificial means’ for 
haftening the proce(s, the events of his practice 
will convince him, that he has exercifed his art 
on unneceflary and improper occafions. He 
will morcover be taught, though he may acquire 
momentary approbation by endeavouring to re- 
move every little prefent inconvenience, that 
difeafes then far diftant will be attributed to 
his mifcondud, and fometimes not without rea- 
fon. In this ftate and kind of labour he may 
with confidence rely upon the powers and re- 
fources of the conftitution, which will produce 
their effect with lefs injury either to the mother 
or child, and with more propriety than can be 
done by the moft dexterous human kul, 

‘The 
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The external parts yield in a fhorter or longer. 
time, and with more or lefs eafe, according to 
their natural rigidity, the degree of difpofition 
to dilate which they have cierto during the 
labour, the force and frequency of the pains, 
and the number of children which the patient 
has before had. But the prevention of any 
injury to the mother when the child 1s pafling 
through the external parts being efteemed a 
circumftance wholly depending upon the care 
of the practitioner, this part of our fubjc&t 
deferves a {eparate and particular inquiry. 


5 E CT EON. (VILE 


WW sti the head of the child firtt begins to 
prefs upon and dilate the external parts, every 
pain may be fuffered to produce its full and 
natural effect, without the hazard of mifchief; 
but when a part of the head 1s infinuated. be- 
tween them, and the anterior cdge of the 
perineum is upon the ftretch, they are hable to 
be injured by the violence of the diftention. 
Any of thefe parts may be injured; but -the 
perinaum in particular is fubject to a laceration, 
which may not only extend fo far as to occa- 
fion much prefent uneafinefs, but fometimes 
very deplorable confequences for the remainder 
of the patient's life. It is therefore our duty 

to 
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to inquire into the merits of the different me- 
thods which have been recommended for the 
prevention of this accident, more efpecially as it 
admits of very imperfect relief when it has 
happened. 

Yet it is very remarkable, that none of the 
ancient writers* either advife any method by 
which this accident may be prevented, or any 
means to be ufed for its relief, excepting fuch as 
were generally recommended for inflamed, ul- 
cerated, or fiftulous’ parts. We may therefore 
prefume, that it is an accident which did not fre- 
quently occur in their practice, or that it was 
eitemed of too little confequence to engage their 
attention. With refpect to the former opinion, it 
may be obferved, that whatever event is the 
confequence of any caufe, it muft at all times be 
produced under the fame circumftances, if that 
caufe continues to exift and to a@. But thofe 
who perhaps had not perfection in view, and 
formed no very nice rule for their own condué, 
might not be fenfible of, or pay due attention to, 
the deviations or accidents which occurred, and 
would not adjudge difagreeable confequences to 
their own error or mifmanagement. They did 
not therefore advife any method of preventing 


* In the works of Eros, who lived in the 13th century, 
and which were publifhed by Spachius, this accident is firft 
mentioned, and an awkward method of preventing it is re- 
commended, 


this 
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this accident, becaufe they were ignorant of 
the caufe, or they undervalued it. 
it may be further obferved, that the oldeft 
writers in. midwifery lived before the Chriftian 
religion was eftablifhed, and in countries in 
which polygamy was allowed ; when the death 
or infirmity of one wife was comparatively of 
little 3 importance to him who had many, equally, 
or in fome degree, dividing or partaking of his 
afte Aion, But on the cist Ritineek of the 
Chriftian religion, by. which the felfith and bad 
difpofitions of the human mind were intended 
to be reftrained or corrected, and its better 
qualities exalted, one wite enly being allowed 
to one man, and fhe being fuppofed to poffefs 
the -entire -affections of tier hufband, every 
difeafe’ or infirmity, which might render her 
perfon lefs agreeable to him, bach of infinite 
BonteauGnices to their mutual happinefs. Thofe 
only who'in the prefent ftate of fociety have had 
an opportunity of {eeing the many evils, which 
flow from this alienation of affection, the caufe 
‘being perhaps unknown to the parties them- 
LISS: can be fufficiently aware of the import- 
-ance of this and many other accidents and dif- 
eafes, to which women are fubje@ ; and which 
are often neglected and difregarded, becaufe ' 
they are not attended with immediate danger. 
till the queftion remains to be decided, 
whether women are by-any peculiarity of con- 
{truction naturally or neceffarily fubject to a 
a . laceration 
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laceration of the perineum; or whether this 
accident be the confequence of erroneous opini- 
ons, and of alterations in the frame, occafioned 
by the peculiar manners of fociety; or of any 
adventitious circumitance whatever, at the time 
of delivery. It was before obferved*, that 
none of the clafies of animals are liable to a 
laceration of the perineum, except when ex- 
traordinary affliftance 1s given in cafes of other-~ 
wife infuperable difficulty; and it is well known, 
that the laceration in any degree does not univer+ 
fally, or perhaps generally, happen to thofe wo- 
men, who are delivered before proper affiftance 
can be given. It 1s alfo to be remarked, that, as far 
as relates to the itate of all the internal parts, the 
changes which they undergo at the time of par- 
turition are not only effectually, but moft fafely 
produced by the natural difpofition aflumed by 
the parts, or the inftinctive efforts of the parent. 

From a general furvey of the wifdom, order, 

and Beton fo clearly apparent in all the de- : 
figns of Providence, in every circumftance par- 
ticularly which relates to the propagation of the 
different {pecies of animals, and the co- aptation, 
as it were, of that wifdom to the neceffities of 
thofe of every kind, we might perhaps be jufti- 
fied in making this general conclufion, that 
women, in every circumftance which relates to 
their fafety and well-doing im natural parturi- 


* See Chap. Il, Sec#. VI. 
tion, 
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tion, are not left in a more deftitute ftate than 
animals: for though it were proved, that women 
are liable to greater natural evils and difficulties 
in parturition than animals, the proofs of thefe 
would equally fatisfy our minds, that they are 
alfo provided by nature with many pecultar re- 
fources, and with powers which are, in general, 
limited only by the degree of the difficulties 
which require their exertion. 

Neverthelefs, from the frequency of the la- 
ceration of the perineum, when women are 
delivered without affiftance, and from the dif- 
ficulty with which it is.fometimes prevented, 
when the moft judicious and {fkilful affiftance 
is given, it is believed by many, that women 
muft often be unavoidably fubje@ to it, and 
that the prevention’ mutt ever remain an object 
of human {kill Now with refpeét to the firft 
{tatement, that of the laceration happening 
when women are delivered without affittance, 
it does not follow that it is inevitable: for even 
then it may be the production of error in the 
patient herfelf, or her friends. Becaufe, from 
the hurry and folicitude of their minds, and 
even by their fears, fhe may have been encou- 
raged to make great voluntary efforts, when the 
Ren of the child was on the point of coming 
into the world, merely becaufe fhe was not. 
affifted; or, after the expulfion of the head, 
inftead of waiting for the body to be expelled 
alfo, fome officious perfon prefumed to extract. 

TC 
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it without regard to time, or the dire@ion of 
the vagina. As to the difficulty or impoflibility 
of preventing the laceration in fome cafes, we 
are to confider, that what may happen in a ftate 
of fociety, might not have happened in a {tate 
‘of nature; that the foundation of the accident 
may have been laid by fomething done in the 
preceding fiage of the labour; and that it may 
be very much doubted, whether fome of the 
methods practifed for the prevention may not in 
tact have been the caufe of the accident. 

But the conduct of the pradtitioner is not to 
be guided by reflections on what his patients 
might do or bear, with conftitutions healthy 
and firm, and with minds untainted with pre- 
judices; but by due confideration of what they 
are now capable of doing or bearing: and he 
muit adapt his rules and his practice to the ftate 
in which he actually finds them. From fome 
natural or adventitious caufe the laceration of 
the perimeum to a certain degree certainly does 
often unavoidably happen; but as fo much of 
the future happincfs of a woman may depend 
upon its prevention, we will grant, what in 
many cafes feems true, that it is always to be 
prevented by our {kill and care; as no harm 
can arife trom the opinion, though erroneous, 
if the affiftance we afford be judicioufly given. 

In the beginning of a labour, efpecially with 
firft children, it is not unufual to find the ex- 
ternal parts clofely contracted, and void of all 


difpofition 
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difpofition to dilate: yet in the courfe of a few 
hours, even when they have undergone no kind 
of preflure or diftention, but merely by a difpo- 
fition affumed from their confent with the in- 
ternal parts, they become relaxed and foft. The 
longer the time therefore which pafles between 
ae commencement of a labour and the birth of 
the child, the lefs liable to a laceration will the 
perineum be ; for itis fcarcely ever lacerated in a 
very flow labour, whatever may be the fize of the 
child. But if it was poffible to hurry a labour 
in fuch a manner, that the head of the child 
fhould be brought into contact with, and prefi- 
ed forcibly upon, the external parts, before they 
had acquired the difpofition to dilate, they 
would be univerfally torn, unlefs the accident 
were prevented by art: and the chance of the 
accident would be according to the degree of 
precipitation, and perhaps many hours after the 
act, by which the labour was hurried, was for- 
gotten. . 

When the head of the child is infinuated 
within the external parts, if thefe do not eafily 
yield to the occafion, it has been cuftomary to 
dilate them artificially, under the idea of pre- 
paring them, to allow of the more {peedy paf- 
{age of the head. During every pain, it 1s obyi- 
ous that the parts bale as much diftention 
as they are capable of bearing without injury ; 
and this preparation, as it is called, leflening in 
fact the native difpofition to dilate, irritating, 

3 and 
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and caufing alfo an additional ftrefs upon them, 
nothing is more clear than that this method of 
proceeding contributes to their laceration. All 
artificial dilatation of the parts, all attempts to 
flidé the perin@um over the head of the child 
fpeedily, are therefore to be forborne and avoid- 
ed as pernicious. 

‘When the external parts are very rigid, we 
have been taught, that it 1s of great fervice to 
anoint them frequently and unfparingly with 
fome unGuous application, with the intention 
of giving or improving that difpofition to dilate, 
which is wanting. If the parts are clothed with 
their proper mucus, as by the ufe of any appli- 
cation in the manner advifed, that would be 
abfterged, we fhall afterwards find ointments of 
any kind a very poor fubftitute for that mucus, 
and that there is little profit from their ufe, un- 
der any circumftances. But if the parts, from 
any caufe, fhould become heated and dry, after 
the application of flannels wrung out of warm 
water, fome foft and fimple ointment may be 
ferviceable, by abating their heat, giving them 
a difpofition to fecrete their proper mucus, and 
of courfe favouring their dilatation. 

In fome conftitutions the different parts con- 
cerned are not equally inclined to dilate. Some- 
times the internal parts dilate in the moft kindly 
manner, when the external are in a contrary 
ftate ; and fometimes the internal are very rigid, 
when the external parts have the greateft gic 
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tude to dilate, yielding to the firft impulfe of 
the head. There is in all infinitely more dif- 

ficulty with the firft than with fubfequent chil- 
dren, not from rigidity only, but, if we may be 

allowed the expreffion, from ignorance how to 
dilate; and from a certain degree of re-action 
evidently perceived in the parts during the con- 
tinuance of every pain. It is therefore often cb- 
ferved, that the head of the child advances more, 
and with greater fafety, when the violence of a 
pain begins to abate, becaufe the re-action of 
the parts is not then fo {trong, as while. the 
pain continues in full force. 

During a pain there 1s often reafon to as 
that the head of the child would be excluded ; 
but the moment the pain declines the head 1s 
retracted a confiderable way into the vagiua, and 
the external parts clofe again. No other.incon; 
venience arifes from this caufe than a little pro; 
longation of the labour, which may be irkfome, 
but cannot be injurious. If the parts do not 
diftend favourably, fhould the head of the child 
abide within them in the abfence of a pain, it 
may be expedient to repel it in imitation of this 
natural occurrence, for the purpofe of preyent- 
ing the laceration. 

When the head of the child is every moment 
expected to pafs through the external parts, we 
have been advifed by fome, to forward the 

emergence of the head from under the arch of 
the pubes. Others have on the contrary affured 

us, 
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us, that it is more eligible to prevent, for a cer- 
tain time, this emergence, by which means not 
only time is given for the parts to dilate, but 
the head of the child is brought to pafs through 
them in its {malleft avis, and lefs diftention is 
thereby occafioned. Whoever has reflected upon 
this fubject would hefitate as much to believe, 
that, in the general difpenfation of Providence, 
it fhould have been left to human {kill, to guide 
the head of the child at the time of birth in a 
direction different from that in which! it mot 
commonly prefents, as that it could have been 
intended for the generality of children to have 
been brought into the world by inftruments, or 
by any human invention. As far as my experi- 
ence enables me to judge, neither of thefe me- 
thods ought to be followed, nor any other which 
requires a complication of artifice; for, after a 
trial of them all, perhaps not very juftifiably, I 
am convinced, that the moft effectual method 
of preventing a laceration, or any injury to the © 
parts, is to be founded on the fingle principle of 
retarding, for a certain time, the patlage of the 
head of the child through them. This retard- 
ing may depend on the compofure of the pa- 
tient, and the fkill of the practitioner; and 
thofe errors, of which the former might be 
guilty, the latter muft endeavour to obviate and 
eorrect*, 


When 


* The greateft degree of laceration, which ever occurred to 
ine, was occafioned by the patient fuddenly withdrawing her- 
Aaa2 fedf 
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When the head of the child is nearly born, 
the effort to expel is made inftinétively, and it 
is ufually vehement, the breath being retained 
for the purpofe of ftrengthening that effort. Fhe 
patient may alfo, from a perfuafion of its being 
neceflary and proper, or at the inftance of her 
_ friends, {trive with much voluntary exertion to 
‘add to the force of the pain, for the purpofe of 
expelling the child more fpeedily. HH we pre- 
fume, that the danger of injuring the parts de- 
pends chiefly upon the rapidity with which the 
head may: be expelled, and that thefe are only 
able to. bear without injury fo much diftention 
as 1s occafioned’by the inftinétive efforts, then 
all the additional voluntary force 1s beyond what 
1s either needful or fafe *. It is therefore requi- 
fite that: we fhould do — this voluntary force; 
by. convincing the patient ofits impropriety, and 
difuading her from exerting herfelf; or leflen 
at leaft the voluntary effort, by urging her to 
taik or cry out during the time of a pain, which 
will prevent her fond rétemint her breath; or; 
if her fufferings are fo great that’ fhe cannot 
command her own actions, then the efforts fhe 
makes muft ‘be refifted on our part by the appli- 
cation of fome equivalent force, in the manner 
we fhall foon confider. When the patient has. 


felf out of my reach, beyond the poflibility of my'giving any 
affiftance, or fypporting the part at the inftant when the head 
of the child paffled over the perineum; an accident againtt. 
which I fhould have been guarded. 


* See Chaps Il. Sec. VI. 
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been outrageous, and the danger of a laceration 
very great, I have fometimes gained a.refpite by 
telling her fuddenly, in the height of a pain, that 
the child was already born. 

Every thinking man will endeavour to carry 
the principles he has confidered and approved 
in his remembrance, through the whole courfe 
of his practice; but the methods by which his 
principles are purfued muft be carefully fuited 
to the particular exigences of every individual 
cafe. Yet when principles are acquired, there 
mutt always be confiderable difficulty in apply- 
ing them to practice; for it is not unufual to 
fee them at variance in medicine as well as mo- 
rality. In the fubject of which we are now 
fpeaking there is a number of little circum- 
{tances, the knowledge of which can only be 
learned by experience, yet for thefe we fhould 
be prepared by reflection, when they occur in 
practice. But it will generally be fufficient 
for the operator to refift the progrefs of the head 
of the child, during the time of a pain, by plac- 
ing upon it the fingers and thumb of the night 
hand, fo formed that they may bear upon many 
points; or, to apply the balls of one or both of 
the thumbs in fuch a manner that they fhall at 
the fame time fupport the fourchette, or thin edge 
of the perineum. But in firft children, when, 
from the vehemence of the patient, the ftrength 
of the pains, and the rigid {tate of the parts, there 
is great reafon to apprehend a laceration of the 

Aa 3 perinaum, 
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perineum, then, occafionally calling in the other 
means to our aid, we fhall be able to give the moft 
powerful and effectual fupport, by applying the | 
palm of the left hand, covered with a foft cloth, 
over the whole temporary*™ and natural perineum, 
and the right-hand employed as was before men- 
_ tioned, with a force competent to refift the exer- 
tions of the patient during the violence of the 
pain. In this way we are to proceed, till the | 
parts are fufliciently dilated, when the head may 
be permitted to flide through them in the 
floweft and gentlett manner; and we are never 
to quit our attention, till it is perfectly cleared of 
the perinzum. Should there be any ‘delay or 
awkvwardnefs when the perineum flides over the 
face, the fore- -finger of the right-hand muft be 
paffed under its lateral edge, by which it may be 
cleared of the mouth or chin, before the fupport 
| given by the left-hand is withdrawn, When the 
pains are exceedingly. {trong, and the patient 
re{tlefs in her efforts, the head will fometimes 
_be expelled with wonderful velocity, in oppofi- 
tion to all the refiftance we are able to make; 
but by this calm and fteady proceeding we may 
be affured that we fhall, under all circumftances, 
wholly prevent, or-greatly leffen, all the evils to 
which fhe would have been liable, if our conduct 
had been different. 

Jt is neceflary to obferve, that thefe attempts 


* See Chap.ldy Sa VI. 
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to prevent the laceration of the ferinaum pro- 
duce fome effect upon the head of the child, 
and upon the parts of the mother. In the ap-- 
lication, therefore, of the refifting force, we muft 
not only be caretul, that the pofition of the pa- 
tient is proper, and fuch as will allow us to act 
with advantage, but that we do not make any. 
injurious or partial pretiure ; becaufe, if a partial 
fupport be given to the perineum, the head of 
the child'is projected againft an unfupported 
-part, and the danger of a laceration is increaf- 
ed.‘ The fupport muft be sacha, applied, and 
uniformly exerted, during the time of every 
pain; and then there will be no greater pre] u- 
dice done by the prefiure we ahi than what 
might have been oc¢cafioned by the mere rl- 
gidity of the parts. 

When the head of the child is expelled, per- 
haps the confequences of an inftant tranfition 
frory extreme mifery to total freedom from pain, 
and to pofitive joy, are in no cafe, to which 
human nature is pa ees more confpicuous and 
interefting, though the delivery be not complet- 
ed. lt was formerly fuppofed neceflary for the 
practitioner to extraét the body of the child, im- 
mediately after. the expulfion of the head, Iecft it 
fhould be deftroyed by confinement in this un- 
toward pofition. But experience has not only 
proved, that the child is not on that account in 
any particular danger, but that it is really {afer 
and better, both for the mother and child, to 
wait for the return of the pains, by which it will 
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_ foon be expelled; and a more favourable exclu- 
fion of the placenta will alfo by this means be 
obtained. In the courfe of a few minutes after 
the expulfion of the head, the action of the ufe- 
rus returning, the fhoulders.of the child advance, 
and the external parts of the mother being again 
brought upon the ftretch, the started ae mutt 
place the fingers of his right-hand on each fide 
at the neck, and at Afi fame time with the 
3 left fupport. the perinagun with as much circum- 
fpection as when the head’ was ex xpelled ; he 
muft then conduc the body flowly in the di- 
rection of the vagina, till it is wholly extricated, 
though two or three pains are fometimes requir- 
ed for the expulfion of the fhoulders of the child, 
after the head is born. | 

~The child is to be placed in fuch a fituation, 
that the external air may have free accefs to its 
mouth, its head being covered; care being then 
taken of the mother, we mutt proceed to tie the 
navel-ftring in the manner recommended in the 
est Je chon sy) aa a3 


SECTION Ix. 


THE operation of tying and cutting the na- 
vel- -{tring when the child is born, though in it- 
felt of no great importance, was formerly thought 
to require fo much {kill and judgment, as to give 
a profeffional name to thofe, who are now Call- 


ed 
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ed practitioners in midwifery. But eyery thing 
which relates to the treatment of the mother or 
child is of fome confequence; and eyen in tri- 
fling matters there is a propriety of manner, 
the want of which may leflen the eftimation of 
eyery perfon's character. | 
It feems to have been a praétice with the an- 
cients, to wait for a certain time after the birth 
of the child for the exclufion of the placenta, be- 
fore the navel-{tring was tied or divided; and if 
the child was born apparently dead, orina yery 
feeble ftate, the placenta, when expelled, was 
laid upon its belly, as a reftoring, or comfortin 
application. When the child revived but flowly, 
or when the figns of life declined, it became a 
cuftom to lay the placenta on hot embers *, or 
to immerfe it in hot wine; and the heat there- 
by conveyed was fuppofed to ftimulate the weak 
or decaying powers of life to more vigorous ac- 
tion. It has fince been the practice, to divide the 
Funis immediately after the birth of the child ; 
and the weaker this was, the more expedition it 
was thought neceflary to ufe; for, the child be- 
ing fuppofed to be in a ftate fimilar to that of 
an apoplectic patient, a certain portion of blood 
might by this means be difcharged from the di- 
vided funis, and the imminent danger inftantly 
removed, ‘here is another method which I 


* See Peu Pratique des Accouchments, Livre I. Chap, 
mi, 38. | | | 
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bave feen practifed, the very reverfe of the 
preceding ; tor in this, the lofs of any quantity 
of blood being confidered as injurious, the 
navel-ftring was not divided, but the blood con- 
tained in its veflels was repeatedly {troked from 
the placenta towards the body of the child. In 
all thefe different methods, and many others 
founded.on caprice, or on directly contrary prin- 
ples, children have been treated in different 
times and countries, and yet they have generally 
done well ; the operations of Nature being very 
ftubborn, and happily admitting of confiderable 
deviation and interruption, w ithout the pase en- 
tion of her ends. 

There 1s yet in all things a perfectly right as 
well asa wrong method; mid: though the advan- 
tage or difady antage of either may be overlook- 
rie the propriety sear advantage of the right 
method muft, be evidently proved by indivi- 
dual cafes, and of courfe by the general refult of 
practice. In this, as well as in many other 
points, we have bcen too fond of interfering 
with art, and have configned too little to na- 
ture, as if the human race had been deftined 
to wretchednefs and difafter, from the mo- 
ment of birth, beyond the allotment of other 
creatures. 

Perhaps the changes which take place in the 
body of the child, immediately after its birth, 
at leaft the manner in which they are produced, * 

are 
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are not perfectly underftood at this time*. But 
we know if the child is in a healthy ftate, that 
it ufually ‘cries luftily and continually, when 
the air rufhes into its lungs, which are thereby © 
expanded. ‘This cry, which does not feem to_ 
be occafioned by pain but furprife, is in its con- 
{equences extremely important, as it is the 
caufe of an exertion of all the powers of the 
child, and enables it to acquire a new manner 
of living, inconfiftent with, and very different 
from, that which it pofleffed before it was born. 
But the change from uterine life, as it may be 
called, to breathing hfe, is not inftantancous, 
but gradual; and the uterine lite continues till 
the breathing life is perfected, as is proved by 
the continuance of the circulation between the 
child and placenta for fome time after it has 
cried. As the breathing life becomes perfected, 
the uterine life gradually declines, and the 
manner of its declenfion may be proved by at- 
tendmg to the pulfation of the navel-ftring, 
which firft ceafes at the part neareft the p/acenta, 
and then, by flow degrees, nearer and nearer to 
the child, till at length it entirely ceafes; fo 
that the whole of the circulating blood ulti- 
mately refides in the body of the child, and 
the navel-ftring becomes quite flaccid. It feems 


* See Peu Pratique des Accouchments, Livre I. Chap. 
xi.18. And an’ Effay on the Treatment of Women in 
Childbed; written by my yery ingenious and indefatigable 
friend Mr. Charles White. | | 
| reafonable 
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reafonable to believe, that the continuance of 
the uterine life after the birth of the child was 
defigned for its prefervation from the accidents 
of its ftate at that time; fhould the acquifition 
of its breathing life be by any caufe retarded or 
hindered. If then the practice of tying or di- 
viding the navel-ftring the inftant the child 1s 
born be followed, though it were before vigo- 
rous, it will in fome cafes immediately decline, 
and, never acquiring its perfect breathing life, 
may in a-fhort time die: or, if the child were 
in a feeble or a dubious ftate, poflefling only 
that life which it had during its refidence in 
the uterus, as by tying and dividing the navel- 
ftring that i fe is deftroyed before 2c breathing 
life is acquired, it muft inevitably pernifh.. We 
may therefore fafely conclude, that the navel- 
firing of a new-born infant ought never to be 
tied or divided, till the circulation in it has 
ceafed fpontaneoully ; nor would the child fufter, 
though the fuuwis was never tied, if it was not 
divided. — 

With refpect to the manner of tying the 
navel-ftring there has alfo been much difference . 
of opinion, whether there fhould be one or two 
ligatures, and in what part thefe fhould be fixed. 
Two ligatures were advifed on the prefumption, 
that ie the end of the funis next the placenta 
the maternal blood might be difcharged, and ~ 
the parent brought into great danger, as if there 
were two currents of blood circulating in the 


veffels ; 
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veflels; and by fome it was alfo fuppofed proper 
to ufe two ligatures, for the purpofe of retaining 
the blood, prefuming that the placenta would be 
caft off more commodioufly, in the manner of 
a gorged leech. On the contrary, one ligature 
has been recommended, that we might have 
an opportunity of draining away as much blood 
as poflible from the placenta, by the divided end 
of the funis, which was fuppofed to produce an 
advantage equal to the diminution of the bulk 
of the placenta, and to favour its expulfion. But, 
if the cuftom of deferring to make the ligatures 
till the circulation in the funis ceafes be efta- 
blithed, all this reafoning in favour of one or 
two ligatures will fallto the ground. Yet, as 
there isa poffibility in the cafe of twins, with 
a fingle placenta, of the child yet unborn lofing 
its blood by the divided funis of that which 1s 
born, and from the habit of ufing them, on the 
whole, I prefer two ligatures, more efpecially 
as no harm: can arife from them, even if one 
fhould be ufelefS. As to the part where the 
ligature ought to be fixed, it is of no real confe- 
quence; becaufe the future feparation of the 
funis will not be made at the ligature, wherever 
that is fixed, but at a line, evidently marked at 
the time of birth, and clofe to the belly of the 
child; and. as- to the materials. ufed, provided 
they are not fo thick as to be cumberfome, or 
fo thin as to cut the fumis, it is all that is required. 
In the courfe of ten or twénty minutes, and 

I fometimes 
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fometimeés longer, after the birth of the child, 
the circulation in the Junis having ceafed, and. 
the funis itfelf become empty and flaccid, one 
ligature isto be fixed upon it about three inches 
from the belly of the child, and another at 
twice that diftance, with fo much force as to 
reprefs the circulation which may happen to 
return, and yet not fo firmly as to divide it. 
The navel-{tring may then be cut with a pair 
of {ciflors between the two ligatures, and the 
child given toa careful affiftant. It was formerly 
the cuftom to divide the fuuis under the bed- 
clothes; but, having once known a very de~ 
plorable accident happen from this caufe, I 
make it a general rule decently to withdraw the 
child, that I may have an opportunity of feeing | 
when J tie or divide the funis. 


5 ECON ax: 


Soon after the birth of the child it is proper 
to apply the hand upon the abdomen of the 
mother, to afcertain whether there be another 
child; or whether the wferus be contracting in 
a manner favourable to the feparation and ex- 
clufion of the placenta. Both the do@rines and 
cuftoms of pra¢tice, regarding the management 
of the placenta, have been excéedingly different, 
even 11 common cafes ; and though one method 
of proceeding may be more generally preferred 

, | and 
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and followed than the reft, there is, in the ma- 

nagement of the placenta, much diverfity in the 

conduct of individual practitioners, who may 

be fufpected to act fometimes in a manner 
contrary to their own judgment, in compliance 

with the prejudices of thofe by whom they are 

employed. The minds of all women are full of 
folicitous fears till the placenta is brought away; 

and the fooner this is done, after the child is 

born, the more they are gratified. But though 

the difcovery of truth, and the fidelity of prac- 

tice founded thereon, may not always be ac- 

ceptable ; yet in all practitioners, however de- 

firous of obliging, there muft be fome firmnefs 

of mind, fome determination to a@ upon prin- 

ciple; or they will. be perpetually involved in 

error, and led:to do what may be productive of 
immediate or diftant mifchief, in order to avoid 
the evil of prefent, cenfure. 

In the hiftory which has been given of, the 
former {tages of a natural labour it appears, that 
all the paffive changes, which the parts undergo, 
and all the active powers exerted for producing 
thefe changes, are not only entirely inde- 
pendent of the will of the patient, but are fully 
equal to the end, which they were defigned to 
accomplifh, without any affiftance, which is no 
more wanted for the purpofe of forwarding a 
natural labour than for any of the ordinary 
functions of the body. When we have feen 
a child fafely expelled by a procefs beautiful, 

Soeree haya 
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and regulated by the greateft wifdom, there 
feems to be no reafon, why we fhould be ap- 
prehenfive of error or inability in thofe powers, 
for the feparation or exclufion of the placenta, 
which 1s but an inferior and fecondary part of 
the fame procéfs; or why wé fhould not in this, 
as in all other cafes of medicine, be firft con- 
vineed of the néceflity of ufing art, before we 
attempt to give affiftance. ~On the proper 
management of the placenta thé lifé of thé pa- 
tient may depend ; and it is therefore fitting and ~ 
neceffary, that our conduct fhould be guided 
not by prejudice, but by the oo of reafon 
and €xperience. 

After a'natural labour, efpecially with a firft — 
child, the pain which the patient has fuffered, 
and the exertions by which the expulfion of the 
child was éffe&ted, will have occafioned a pro- 
portionate degree of temporary fever, and fhe 
wil be in Hel fame fituation as if fhe had un- 
dergone fome éxceffive fatigue. By the birth 
of the child fhe is freed from her fuffering, and 
it muit be our firit employment to reftore tran- 
quillity to her mind, to calm the hurried cir- 
culation of the blood, to recover her from het 
fatigue, and to bring her as foon as we can into 
a natural ftate; and this 1s to be done by keep- 
ing her’ perfectly quiet, affording her at the 
fame time fome refrefhment, fuitable to the 
circumftances to which fhe may be reducéd,. 
In the courfé of ten, and feldom more than 
twenty 
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twenty minutes, the action of the wferus is again 
excited for the purpofe of expelling the placenta, 
which is indicated by pain, lefs in degree, but 
in other refpects like that of which fhe com- 
plained when the child was expelled. It fel- 
dom happens that the f/acenta is either wholly 
feparated or expelled by the firft pain; but when 
that has ceafed ior a few minutes, it 1s again re- 
newed; and, on examination, the placenta is 
often found defcended, or defcending, into the 
vagina, where it may with fafety and propriety 
be fuffered to abide, till it is wholly expelled by 
a repetition of the pains. But if the placenta 
fhould defcend very flowly, or the patient be 
much difturbed, the practitioner may take hold 
of the funis*, and by gently pulling in the time 
of a pain, and in a proper direction, by the moft. 
moderate action, favour its feparation and de- 
feent. But whether the p/acenta fhould defcend 
into the vagina foontaneoutly, or be brought 
down by ‘the gentle affiftance given, it fhould: 
be fuffered to remain there till it is excluded by 

the pains; at leaft it fhould not be extracted 
before the hurry occafioned by the labour is 


* When the young has been a fhort time expelled, car-— 
nivorous animals, apparently feeling pain, lay hold of the 
navel-{tring with their teeth, in order to extract the placenta. 
It is probable that a woman in a ftate of nature would, with 
her own hands, give fomething lke the fame affiftance; and 
in the force I ufe to bring down BG placenta, L always bear in 
mind this circumftance. 
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wholly compofed, and the wterus has had fuf- 
ficient time to contract in fuch a manner, as to 
prevent any undue, or alarming lofs of blood. 
The placenta feldom remains more than one 
hour in this fituation; but, if it fhould not be 
excluded at the end of that time, we may again 
take hold of the fumis, and, aiding the aes of 
a pain, in the gentleft and floweft manner, bring | 
the placenta through the os externum. We mutt 
even then be cautious to bring down the mem- 
branes very flowly, and as perfectly as we can, 
that any coagula formed in the cavity of 
the uterus may be enveloped in them, and 
one principal caufe of after-pain be removed. 
Then the patient, being put in a comfortable 
f{tate, and as little difturbed as 3 poflible, may be 
left to her repofe. 

In this third ftage of a labour many incon- 
veniences and many impediments to the exclu- 
fion of the placenta may occur; the generality 
of which require a longer time 3 be given, and 
fome the affiftance of art, for the removal or 
prevention of danger. But of all thefe difficul- 
ties, and the means of giving relief, we fhall 
{peak more fully when we come to the treat- 
ment of Uterine Hemorrhages. 
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ON DIFFICULT LABOURS. 


From the foregoing hiftory of a natural la- 
bour, and from the tenour of what has been 
on different occafions advanced in the preceding 
chapters, it app¢ears, that parturition is a procefs 
of the conftitution, which, generally, does not 
réquire any afliftance; and that when it is na- 
tural, it fhould be fuffered to have its own 
courfe without interruption, for the very fame 
reafons which render all interpofition with other 
natural operations unneceflary, improper, and 
frequently prejudicial Whence then arifes 
the neceflity or expediency of eftablifhing muid- 
wifery as an art for the relief of the human 
fpecies? or in what refpects has fociety profited 
by the eftablifhment? Certainly not on the 
prefumption that women are ‘by nature deftitute 
of thofe powers, which at the time of parturi- 
tion are in all other creatures generally equal 
to the exigencies of their fituation; nor when 
thofe powers are fairly exerted, every caufe pro- 
ducing its effect, in the order and in the manner 

Bb 2 which 
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which the parts by their conftruGion were 
framed to perform and undergo; nor, when 
there exift no uncommon impediments, by 
which the effects to be produced-by the natural 
caufes are, or may be, obftruded. But as the 
aid of medicine becomes ‘néceflary, when from 
-fome defective, or irregular exertion of the 
native powers of the conttitution ; or from fome 
adventitious caufe of obitruction ; or from fome 
infirmity in the conftituent parts of any of the 
organs of the body; the functions of any part 
te fupprefled, imped: od, or in fome way ren- 
dered irregular or imperfect, to the detriment 
of that part, or of the conftitution, or to the 
prevention of any effect. neceflary. to be pro- 
duced : for the fame reafons, and in like manner, 
the affiftance of the art of midwifery, {cientific 
or manual, may be required for the relief of fuch 
irregularities or difficulties as occur in the a@ | 
of parturition. it muft however be acknowledged, 

that all the errors of practice do not proceed from 

zgenorance of the art. Some of them may jufily be 

imputed to our entertaining too high an opinion of the 

arts to too much conpidence in our own dexterity, 

or too little dependance on the natural brs and 
resources of the conftitution. 

In all creatures in which thee isa difference 
of {tructure, there muft be a difference in the 
conduct or manner in which every function of 
the conftitution will be performed, which is at 
all connected with, or. Rependent upon, fuch 

ae variety 
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variety in ftructure; and a difference in the. 
procefs of any function, efpecially if this fhould 
be rendered more complex, and of courfe more 
liable to aberration, may become the pre-- 
difpofing caufe of fuch deviations from the 
natural courfe of that function, as: may require 
the affiftance of art: though the very fame 
function, proceeding or being performed in a 
natural way, might be void of danger, and re- 
quire no affiftance whatever.” The knowledge 
of the peculiarities in the ftructure of thé hu-- 
man fpecies, or of the fpecific circumftances 
in which the conftitutions of women differ 
from thofe of all other female creatures, may 
therefore be confidered as affording the only juft 
and truc bafis,on which both the theory and prac- 
tice of midwifery ought to be founded. Before 
we proceed then to an inquiry into the particular 
cafes, which may demand the affiftance of art, 
or determine upon the manner in which that 
art can be exercifed with the greateft propriety 
and advantage, a fhort review Poe thofe peculi- 
arities will be neceflary and ufeful, that we may 
be cautioned to avoid the abufe of the art, or 
the exercife of it, except in thofe cafes in which 
that affiftance, which art can afford, is abfolutely 
required. : 

The firft and moft obvious circumftance, | in 
which women differ from all other female 
creatures, is the erect pofition of the body; of 
the confequence of which, with regard to the 
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pelvis, and fome difeafes to which women are 
particularly liable, notice has been already 
taken*. In the original conftruction of the 
pelvis in quadrupeds, with a view to parturition, 
there feems to be a neceflity for regarding its 
capacioufnefs alone; becaufe if even more than 
fufficient {pace were provided for the paflage of 
their young, no attitude into which they put 
themfelves, or into which they can be compelled 
by any accident, during utero-geftation, would 


fubject them to difficulty or danger on this ac- . 


count. But from the erect pofition of the 
human body, if the cavity of the pelvis had borne 
the fame relative fituation and proportion to 
the fize of the fetus as in quadrupeds, women 
would have been liable to many and great in- 
conveniencies. For the weight of the ovum 
and enlarged uterus muft, in advanced preg- 
nancy, have been occafionally fuftained by the 
foft parts, which becoming thinner and lef 
equal to that office, according to the advance- 
ment, premature labour, as well as many other 
inconveniences, muft often have beenoccafioned, 
For this, and perhaps feveral other lefs obvious 
though probably equally important reafons, all 
of which it would be difficult to invettigate, 
there undoubtedly is in human beings a greater 
difference between the dimenfions of the cavity 
of the pelvis, and the head of the fetus at the 


# See Chap. I. Seé&. v. and Chap, IV. Seé&, i. 
» ey ae 
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time of birth, than in animals; andthis dif- 
ference, confifting chiefly in a greater propor- 
tionate fize of the head muft eventually become 
the caufe of more painfuland difficult parturition. 

As there is no effect throughout nature with- 
out fome adequate caufe, as well as fome wile 
end, perhaps the moft fatisfactory proof of the 
exiftence of this difproportion may be drawn 
from the conftruction of the head of the human 
fetus, which being incompletely offified at the 
time of birth, is capable of having its form 
changed, and its fize diminifhed, without any 
injury, from the comprefiion. Thefe effects are 
produced in fome degree in almoftt all labours, 
but very remarkably in thoie which are com- 
pleted with difficulty; for in fuch, the futures 
not only accede, but the edges of the bones will 
ride over each other in a very extraordinary 
manner, yet without any apparent prejudice to 
the child. From this original and comparative 
relation between the cavity of the pe/vis, and 
the head of the fefvs, women therefore feem to 
be naturally more liable to difficulties in partu- 
tition than animals ; which difficulties may be 
efteemed as an allay for the advantages obtained 
by the erect pofition ; or becaufe their offspring — 
were fo framed as to be capable of greater ex- 
cellencies than animals; which excellencies 
may depend upon this conftruction and fize of 
the head. Independent of this incomplete offifi- 
cation and its confequences, great numbers of 
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children muft have been inevitably deftroyed at 
the time of birth, or the parents muft have died 
undelivered. Nor is this provifion only fuffi- 
cient to anfwer the end of mitigating thofe 
evils, to which women are by their ftructure 
naturally and neceflarily hable; but it is. ge- 
nerally cqual to the relief of thofe, which are 
occafioned by morbid alterations in the fize of 
the cavity of the pelvis. — - 

2. The intercourfe between the parent and 
Fetus, while it abides in the uterus, though ge-. 
~nerally alike in all viviparous animals, has fome 
variation in each clafs. The ovum is in all 
conftructed for a temporary ufe, but in a moft 
beautiful and perfect manner for the purpofes 
for which it was ordained. The variations 
may exift either in the uterus or ovum. 

In the uterus of the different clafles of ani- 
mals, the moft obvious variety is in'the form. 
Animals might, perhaps, be nearly as well ar- 
ranged, and the clafs to which they belong as 
well determined by the form of the uwferus, as 
by any external or other internal mark. Such 
as are the form and {tructure of the uterus, fach 
will be the properties; and of courfe in every 
animal in which there is a difference in form, 
ftructure, or of properties thereon depending, 
there will be fome correfponding difference in 
the circumftances of parturition; fo that if an 
inquiry was attentively made, it is probable we 
fhould not find an exact likenefs in the parturi- 

tion 
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tion of any animals, which vary either in genus or 
{pecies. : 

The wrerus in all animals may be confidered 
as the bed or foil, in which the fetus is conceived, 
nourifhed, preferved, and accommodated, till it 
arrives at a ftate of perfection, and the part by 
which it is ultimately expelled. For the comple- 
tion of thefe ends, there mutt be a perfect coinci- 
dence, at leaft a correfpondence, between the na- 
ture of the fetus to be thus conceived, nourifhed, 
preferved, and accommodated, and the form and 
properties of the wterus, by which thofe offices 
are to’ be difcharged, as is proved by hybrids; 
and if the cafe were otherwite, there would be 
no conception. The varieties in the form of the 
utert in different animals are progreffive, from 
thofe of the loweft tribe, which are horned or 
convoluted, to the human, which when unim- 
pregnated 1s pyramidal, becoming more ovi- 
form according to the degree of its diftention. 
On the form of the wferus not only the accom- 
modation of the fetus may depend, but the term 
of utero-geftation alfo; or the power which 
every individual uwferus has of bearing diftention 
only for a fpecific time. Yet if this were al- 
lowed, it would {till remain to be proved, why 
an uterus of one form became capable of bear- _ 
ing diftention for a longer time than that of 
another. 

Complicated with, or Herewicnt on form, ts 
the fubftance or thicknefs of the wferus ;;and on 

this 
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this again the power which the wterus is capa- 
ble of exerting at the time of parturition, The 
uterus 1n women is of greater thicknefs, and of 
a firmer texture in the unimpregnated ftate, 
than in animals of an equal fize; and in thefe 
it is faid to become fomewhat thinner, in pro- 
portion to its diftention; whereas in women it 
retains its thicknefs, if it does not become rather 
thicker during pregnancy. It appears that by 
this thicknefs is gained the medium of that 
power, which is exerted by the human werus in 
the act of parturition, and without which wo- 
men could not in many cafes have been deliver- 
ed. But if there had been occafion in animals 
for the exertion of an equal degree of power, 
they could not have been delivered ; as there is 
not in them a medium, by which fuch power 
could have been exerted, and the form of the 
uterus would alfo have been lefs favourable for 
its operation, had it exifted. 

This thicknefs of the wferus, notwithftand- 
ing its diftention, is chiefly preferved by the 
gradual enlargement of the arteries, veins, and 
lymphatics; and their enlargement is moft con- 
fpicuous about that part to which the placenta 
adheres. ‘The quantity of blood circulating in’ 
the human wzferus and the adjacent parts, dur- 
ing pregnancy, is. very great; and it probably 
undergoes in the wferus itfelf fome preparatory 
change, before it is conveyed to the placenta, 
where it may probably be fubje@t to farther al- 

teration ; ; 
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teration; fo that 1t may be prefumed, that the 
uterus performs the office of a gland altering 
and preparing the blood, before any part of it, 
or any thing fecreted from it, is abforbed or taken 
up by the veflels of the placenta, for the ufe of the 
fetus, aswell as that of the containing part of 
the ovwm. On the quantity of blood circulating 
in the wrerus may alfo depend its action at the 
time of labour; for if the placenta be loofened 
before the child is born, and the blood has a 
free difcharge, there is feldom any efficacious 
action, though the wterus may be, in all other 
re{pecis, in a {tate of perfect health. | 
In our préfent inquiry, the principal part of 
the ovum, which deferves attention, is the p/a- 
_centa, and of this there is an endlefs variety in 
"the different kinds of animals, according to the 
nature and properties of each parent and the off- 
{pring. In the bel/uz, the office of the placenta 
is performed by the whole membrane of the 
svum being thickened, and becoming propor- 
tionably vafcular; in the pfecora the placenta is 
divided into many lobules, compofed of long and 
vafcular fibres, called cotyledons or cups, affixed 
to as many temporary eminences of the internal 
furface of the wferus; in the fere it furrounds 
the wterus like an internal belt; and fo on, with © 
great variety, in the different claffes of animals. 
But in the human fpecies, the placenta, as the 
word implies, 1s in one flattened mafs, of a cir- 
— cular form, becoming gradually thinner towards 
the 
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the edge, and adhering to the uterus with a 
broad furface. When any portion of this is 
f{eparated, the orifices of many of the large vef- 
fels of the uterus are opened, anda confiderable 
quantity of blood is immediately difcharged, far 
beyond what could poffibly be loft in any animal, ~ 
though of a much larger fize; and if the uterus 
were to continue diftended, the orifices remain- 
ing open, there would be a dangerous or a fatal 
hemorrhage. For not only the blood circulat- 
ing in the wferus would be immediately poured 
out of its veffels, but all that which is contained 
in the body might be drained, and the patient 
{fpeedily perifh, if fhe was not relieved by art; 
and yet no animal ever was or could be deftroy- 
ed, or brought into danger, by this circumftance. 
From the fame caufe alfo, the uterine difcharges 
continue a longer time, after delivery, in women 
than in animals; the irregularities and -inter- 
ruption of which may become the caufes of dif- 
eafe, and are proofs that, independent of fafhion 
or cuftom, there is a neceffity that women 
fhould, for their own fafety, be feparated from 
fociety for a certain time after delivery; or 
guarded again{t fuch conduct or accidents, as 
might caufe a fuppreffion of thofe difcharges. 
On account alfo of the form of the zterus, and 
the peculiarities of its action, of the bulk of the 
placenta, and the manner of its connexion, it is 
more likely to be retained or awkwardly expel- 
, led 
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led in women than in animals; and its retention 
may be followed by worfe confequences. 

3..In the confideration of this fubject, the 
paffions.of the mind are of too evident import- 
ance to efcape attention. On a variety of oc- 
cafions, thefe, in human beings, to a certain de- 
gree, in a natural ftate, and much more when 
heightened by all the refinements and perver- 
fions of fociety, are found to be capable of pro- 
ducing the moft extraordinary effects; by fup- 
prefling or fufpending for a certain time the ac- 
tion of any, or of all the powers of the confti- 
tution ; by occafioning them to a¢t with irre- 
gularity, and at improper times; and in fome 
cafes alfo by exciting them to act with too great 
energy and force. But animals fuffer neither 
from the recollection of the paft, nor dread of the 
future; and acting. according. to their nature, - 
the good or evil of the prefent moment proba- 
bly to them appears to be the principal part of 
their exiftence. . In the paffions we may then 
difcover fources of danger and difturbance, in 
the pregnancy and parturition of women, from 
which animals are wholly: exempt; and the ob- 
fervation is fo general, that care is univerfally 
taken to prevent the communication of any in- 
telligence to pregnant women, or to thofe who 
are in, or about to be in labour, which can.el- 
ther diftrefs, or much agitate them. To this 
principle or eaufe. may alfo be referred the 
many nervous affections, to which women are 
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fubject in the ftate of childbed, and for fome 
time after they are delivered, when the ani- 
mal powers are reduced, and the fenfations 
quiczened. But it muft be allowed, that the 
greater degrees of thefe evils are not to be at- 
tributed to phyfical infirmities, but to moral er- 
rors. 

A confideration of their unimpaired contti- 
tutions, and lefs exquifite feclings, will likewife 
difcover to us the reafon, why the Jower orders 
of women have more eafy and favourable births, 
than thofe who live in affluence; the frame of 
whofe bodies, and the fenfibility of whofe minds 
are altered, and often depraved, by the indulg- 
ence of parents, when they are infants, and by 
their own luxury, when they are adult. The 
conftitutions of thofe who are hardy are better 
able to fuftain the common accidents of child- 
bearing, and they fuffer lefs becaufe they are 
ftronger, and have lefs feeling and apprehenfion. 
When the Egyptian midwives were charged be- 
fore Pharaoh with difobedience to his orders, 
becaufe they preferved the lives of the Hebrew 
children, they pleaded in their excufe, that the 
Hebrew women were not like the Egyptian, 
“they were lively, and were. delivered before 
they (the midwives) could come to them.” 
Befides other motives, the Hebrew women were 
flaves, accuftomed to labour and hard living, 
yet they had more children and eafier labours 
than the Egyptian, who, we may prefume, fuf- 

fered 
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fered all the evils arifing from indolence and 
habits of indulgence*. The fame obfervation 
will alfo explain the reafon of many of thofe 
evils, which women in the higher ranks of life 
fuffer; particularly why fewer women die in 
child bed in the country than in cities, where 
even thofe of the lower clafs are often compel- 
led to live in unwholefome fituations, and, too 
often plunging into grofs indulgences, therefore 
fuffer the fame or a wortfe fate, than the deli- 
cately luxurious. 

4. Weare laftly to confider, that women are 
by conftitution, and by habits of education and 
living, fubject to difeafes, to which animals are 
not hable ; which difeafes may create new caufes 
of difficult parturition, by increafing natural 
evils, or by weakening thofe powers, by the ope- 


* Among many wife cbfervations and judicious inferences, 
made by ddamSmith in his Wealth of Nations, there is one taken 
from the ftate of population in the northern parts of Scotland. 
He fuppofes, that women in the lower orders of fociety breed 
the greateft number of children; but that thofe in the higher 
tear more of thofe which are bred. The fame obfervation has 
been made of the Ruffians. It has been attributed to the fcan- 
tinefs of provifion; but I believe it is very much owing to the 
coldnefs of the climate, as, with equal difficulty of procuring — 
the means of fubfiftence,-in Jreland and many parts of Eng- 
land, for initance, children born in health feldom die. Mr. 
Gildeme/fter, {ecretary to the embafly, affured me, that the chil- 
dren of the lower orders of the Portuguefe, who live very mi- 
ferably, which are born in winter, generally die, but fuch as 
are born in fummer are as commonly reared. 
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ration of which difficulties fhould be overcome. 
All thefe difeafes it is unneceffary, and perhaps 
impoffible, to enumerate; but that, which by 
affecting the bones in general, and thofe of the 
pelvis in particular, has the greateft influence on 
labours, 1s deferving of efpecial notice. 

By the Rachitis is not only underftood the 
difeafe of children properly fo called, but the 
ofteofarcofis, or mollities offium alfo: this being 
the only difference between them; that, in the. 
former, the bones, 1n the infantile ftate, are pre- 
vented from acquiring fuch a degrce of firmnefs, 
as will enable them to fuftain the weight of the 
incumbent body, without yielding and becom- 
ing diftorted; which diftortion may remain to 
adult age, even though greater ftrength smay 
have been afterward acquired: but, in the lat- 
ter, the bones having been properly formed and 
offified, become foft again, at any period of life, 
in confequence of the abforption of the offific 
matter, by which the moft extreme degrees and 
frightful kinds of deformity have been fometimes 
occafioned ; the progrefs of the* difeafe being 
fometimes indicated by the increafing difficul- 
ties of fuccefiive labours ** From. diftortion 
produced by either of thefe mee the’ cavity of 
the pe/vis, which, in a natural ftate, fhould mea- 
fure upwards of four inches, in its narroweft 
limits, may be reduced to two, or even to lets 


See Chapod Secte xs pata. 
| | than 
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than one inch; by which the reciprocal propor- 
tion between it and the head of the fetus 1s 
perverted or deftroyed, and it 1s abfolutely im- 
poffible for the latter to pafs through the pelvis. 
This foftnefs and confequent diftortion of the 
bones, being peculiar to, or infinitely more fre-~ 
quent in the human fpecies, occafions difficul- 
ties at the time of parturition, from which ani- 
mals are almoft univerfally free. Even if ani- 
mals were liable to it, from their pofition, and 
the diminifhed weight which the pe/vis fupports 
in quadrupeds, it could not produce the fame 
kind or degree of effect. From the frequency 
of the rachitis in cold and unwholefome climates, 
in crowded cities, and wherever the employ- 
ments and manners of the human face weaken 
the conftitutions of the inhabitants; and from _ 
its rarity in warm and healthy fituatioris, or 
with ruftic employments and fimple manners, 
we may conclude, though we retain and act 
upon the fame Brin eieles that the events tefult- 
ing from the practice of midwifery mutt be dif- 
fever nt in different places, and that the authority 
of the beft writers muft in fome meafure be 
local. | 

On account of the otiginal {mallnefs of the 
cavity of the pelvis relatively to’ the head of 
the child, of the {tru@ture of the werus and pla- 
centa, of the paflions, and of the difeafes to 
Which mankind are by nature, or by the cuf- 
toms of fociety, rendered peculiarly liable, the 
Var, Ll, ie, caufes 
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caufes of many difficulties and dangers, which 
attend parturition, will be evident; and of 
courfe, the neceffity of eftablifhing ididece 
asap art ctor the relief of women will be 
evinced. 

But to render thefe obfervations, wath others 
diffufed through this w ork, of greater utility, I 
thall endeavour to reduce them into propofitions 
in the following order: fubmitting them at the 
fame time with all deference to future con- 
fideration. 

tft. All viviparous animals bring forth, pes 
young with pain. 

ad. The degree of pain, which: Pace falfer, 
will depend upon the degree of their fenfibility, 
‘natural or acquired, and upon. the difficulty 
with which they bring forth-their young. 

3d. Lhe Aefiewiey with which they,. in 
general, bring forth their young, seat upon 
aa Sea on. 

4th. By their conftruction, they-are alfo en- 
dued with powers capable of overcoming: alk 
‘the difficulties, to which fuch sontarhion 
gencrally renders them: lable. 
pth. Vhe -procets of parturition in animals 
ig therefore to be efteemed a natural procefs, 
requiring no other affif{tance, than the exertion, 
of: thofe powers, which depend upon their 
conftruction. 

And 6th. From the very. nature of their 
conftruction, and from their modes of hivng, 

I ry | they 
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they will not in general be liable to any material 
deviation from the ordinary procefs of their . 
parturition. 

7th. The conftruction of ie females of the 
human fpecies is different from that of the fe- 
males of any order of animals. 

Sth. The conftruction of the rales of the 
human fpecies is fuch, as to render them un- 
avoidably fubject, in general, to, greater pain 
and difficulty in parturition, than “the females 
of any order of animals. 

gth. But by the conftruciion of the females 
of the human fpecies, and by the original 
formation of the head of the human fetus, 
provifion is made for overcoming all the diffi- 
culties, to which the peculiarities of their con- 
{truction may render them liable, - 

10 With regard to the act of parturition, 
when natural, women are therefore to be 
efteemed on a fimilar footing with animals. 

rth. But as women arc. by their conftruc- 
tion, and by the cuftoms of fociety, rendered 
fubject to difeafes and accidents, which increafe 
the natural difficulties, and produce new caufes 
of danger attending their parturition, from 
which the females of every or of animals 
are free, 

12th. It will follow, that the occafions, 
which require affifttance at the time of parturi- — 
tion, do, and mutt, of necefflity, occur more 

Cr cee frequently 
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frequently in women, than in the females of 
any order of animals. 

From thefe premifes, the expediency and 
neceflity of eftablifhing midwifery as an art for 
the relief of the human fpecies will appear, and 
the art be directed to its proper objects. 


SECTION. Wy} 


Many general circumftances and. appeare: 
ances have been mentioned, and confidered as 
prefumptive figns of difficult labours; and it 
will not be improper to enumerate thefe, 
though I apprehend, that much {ftrefs cannot 
be laid upon them with a view to practice, or 
even to prognoftic, If they were certain and 
‘invariable, 1t would be incumbent upon us to 
underftand the degree and extent of their in- 
fluence, and to apply ourfelves to the difcovery 
of fome means, by which we might prevent or 
remedy the evils which were threatened. — 

tft. The kind of labour, which any particular 
woman will probably have, has been fuppofed - 
to be indicated, in fome degree, by her com- 
plexion. Women with very fair, or very 
dark complexions, have been fuppofed equally 
fubject to difficulties or inconveniencies in par- 
turition; whilft thofe of the intermediate fhades 
were confidered as having advantages in their 
favour, Now, as far as any particular com- 

plexion 
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plexion can indicate a general ftate of health, 
this obfervation is reafonable and true, with 
refpect to labours; thofe who have the beft 
health, ufually paffing through that procefs in 
the beft and fafeft manner. But as thofe who 
are of complexions in either extreme may have 
perfect health, and eafy labours, any inference 
drawn from this principle muft be liable to 
many exceptions. 

2d. By the general fize hc the body, it has 
been conjectured, that we might forefee whether 
an enfuing labour would be eafy or difficult. 
This SBE will ftand upon the fame 
ground with the foregoing; that is, it may 
hold good, as far as any particular fize may be 
found beft fuited for performing all the func- 
tions of the body, and for the general purpofes 
of life. Thofe who are very tall, are not often 
very active, or capable of bearing much fatigue; 
and thofe who are very fhort, may have been 
cramped or become deformed in confequence 
of ill health in the early part of their lives: 
thofe, on the contrary, who are af a middle 
fize, or rather below it, being prefumed to be 
more generally Bey and beft adapted to the 
common occafions of life, may be expected to 
have the beft labours, as they have fufhcient 
power, and a readier difpofition to ack. 

3d. The habits of life, and the difpofitions of 
patients, have been fuppofed to have fome in- 
fluence in forwarding or retarding labour. 


Thofe 
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Thofe women, who are indolent in their tem- 
pers and habits, perform all the functions of the 
conftitution in a flow and indolent manner, 
and of courfe may be expected to have tedious 
labours. But thofe who are of lively difpofi- | 
tions and active habits, being in-the conftant 
exercife of their powers, have not only thefe 
powers ftrengthened and improved, but greater 
energy alfo; and the adtivity.of the parts con- ° 
cerned in parturition will partake of that of 
the body in general. | 
4th. The regularity, together or the eafe 
or difficulty of a labour, may, in fome meafure, 
depend upon the ftrength or weaknefs of the 
faculties of the mind. But this muft-be a very 
general obfervation, and can only hold good in 
that extenfive way, in which it is Auiied in 
other occurrences of life, in which weaknefs of 
judgment may pervert regularity into diforder, 
fancy evils that do not exift, or add to the weight 
of ghote which are unavoidable. 
sth. Labours are generally affected by the 
climate, in which women are born and refide. 
In hot climates, all natural labours are faid to 
be more eafy, than in thofe that are cold; pro- 
bably, becaufe the difpofition to relax and dilate 
is fooner affumed, and more perfectly accom- 
plifhed. But in cold climates, from the native 
or acquired rigidity and firmnefs of all the parts 
of the body, there will be occafion for greater 
exertion, though there may be greater power; 
| | yet 
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yet if the labours are flower, perhaps the feel- 
ings are lefs, fo that they may terminate with © 
equal fafety, and probably, on the whole, with- 
out greater fuffering. In the fame climate there 
will generally be fome variations in labour at 
different feafons; and I believe it is true, that 
in. this country women have eafier labours 
in fummer than in winter, and that they are 
lefs liable to difeafes in the {tate of child-bed. 
Such obfervations might be extended to a 
greater length, and difcufled with more nicety; 
but they can hardly efcape the notice of an at- 
-tentive man, and he that is prudent will not 
efteem them of too much value. 
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